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PREFACE. 



To the intelligent citizens of the state of Ohio, an apology 
ft )r the appearance of this work will scarcely seem necessary. 
Notwithstanding the number and variety of class-books lhat 
have sought and gained admittance into our public schools, 
the study of our civil polity has not yet been encumbered 
with treatises on this most important science. 

To secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity, was the leading object of the people of the United 
States in ordaining and establishing the constitution. Thai 
this constitution is fully adequate to the objects of its for- 
mation, has been satisfactorily proved by the experience of 
more than half a century. 

Whether the blessings of civil and religious freedom, which 
our system of government is so happily adapted to secure, 
shall be enjoyed by our posterity, depends, in no small de- 
gree, upon what is done to qualify the rising generation of 
American youth for the duties and responsibilities which, 
as freemen, they are shortly to assume. 

In a few years, the destinies of this great anil growing 
republic will be committed to those who are now receiving 
instruction in our public schools. How important that the 
course of education pursued in these institutions should in- 
clude the study of the principles of republican government, 
and especially of lhat government in which our youth are 
soon to take a part. 

A thorough knowledge of our constitutional and civil juris- 
prudence cannot well be too highly appreciated. Without 
it, we may hope in vain to perpetuate our free institutions. 
The very idea of free government presupposes a, kw«V«&^ 
b government. And how »\.\\»\« dsuaxos.^ -wV&w®' 
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study f As well might we suppose that our youth could, 
without study, acquire a knowledge of any other scienoo 
now taught in our schools. 

The study of political science should be commenced early. 
Children should grow up in the knowledge of our political 
institutions. The provisions of our constitution should be 
to them as familiar as the spelling-book ; and yet thousands 
of our young men reach their majority, and presume to ex- 
ercise their political franchise, who have never so much as 
given the constitution a single reading ! 

Political equality is a fundamental principle of republican 
government. The rich and the poor possess an equal amount 
of political power. How important, then, that all should be 
equally capable of exercising this power with wisdom and 
effect! 

It is by the exercise of political power, that the evils of 
bad administration are to be corrected ; but if the people 
do not. exercise this power intelligently, they may oniy in- 
crease these evils in attempting to correct them. 

If ever the great body of the people are to be qualified 
for the business of self-government, our common schools must 
be relied on as the principal means. In these institutions, 
probably nine-tenths of our citizens receive all their educa- 
tion. A science, therefore, the knowledge of which is so 
essential to our political prosperity, should be taught in every 
common school. 

Influenced by these considerations, the compiler prepared, 
a few years since, his " Introduction to the Science of Gov- 
ernment." The circulation which that work has received, 
affords evidence that the importance of this science is be- 
ginning to be appreciated. The object of the work was 
declared to be, " to supply a deficiency in the course of 
education." The belief was entertained and expressed, 
that it would be found well adapted to the condition of our 
common schools ; and that the several subjects of which it 
treated were made " intelligible to those who were of suit- 
able age and capacity to be benefited by the study of this 
science." 

The fact, however, has been ascertained by experience, 
tat youth have the u capacity" to comprehend the principle* 
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of civil government at a much earlier " age" than that [o 
which the work is adapted : and hence it is used by a small 
portion only of those who may be benefited by the study. 

The primary design of the present work is, therefore, to 
supply a deficiency still remaining ; and it is confidently 
believed, that it may be profitably studied by children of 
ordinary intelligence at the age of ten years. 

In the author's endeavor so to simplify and illustrate 
certain subjects as to meet the capacities of children, soma 
may discover what may be deemed a needless familiarity of 
expression. Those, however, who have been engaged in the 
instruction of youth, are aware that there is little danger of 
aiming too low. A very common defect of many valuable 
works is, that they do not descend to the comprehension of 
those for whose benefit they are designed. 

It will be seen that this work dilFers from the former, in 
respect to both the plan and the matter. The " Science of 
<jovernment" being adapted alike to all the states, a partic- 
ular description of the government of no slate could be given 
in that work. It is designed to instruct our citizens in the 
principles of civil government in general, and particularly 
in " the constitutional and civil jurisprudence of the United 
States." 

The work now offered is intended only for this slate, and 
may be called a book of the government of the state of Ohio. 
Besides a general view of the extensive machinery of our 
state government, it contains, as its title indicates, an ab- 
stract of the statutes of the state, from which the citizen 
may learn his rights, responsibilities, and duties, as a mem- 
ber of the civil community. 

The work, however, is not confined to the government of 
the state : it contains an outline of the government of the 
United Stales, showing the nature and objects of the union, 
the relations which the national and state governments bear 
lo each other, the powers of the general government, and 
the organization of its several departments. 

But this work is not intended for schools alone. It will 
be found lo be emphatically a family book, and will, it i* 
believed, be read with profit by adults as well aa children, 
and prove highly u»eful and convenient as a maniiai. %» 
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daily reference, and as a guide to citizens generally, in the 
performance of their political duties, and in the ordinary 
concerns of life. 

Nor is the work designed for males only. The author 
would earnestly recommend that it he studied by females 
also* Although they do not directly participate in the gov- 
ernment, a knowledge of the principles of civil government 
in general, and of our political institutions in particular, 
would essentially increase their usefulness. Their influ- 
ence upon the public interests, though indirect and silent, 
would be none the less powerful and salutary. 

A prominent object of the author has been to inspire 
youth with a love of their country and its free institutions. 
Believing an intelligent patriotism to be indispensable to the 
health and vigor of the body politic, he has endeavored, by 
contrasting the several forms of government, to show the 
superjgr excellencies of our own. 

It i£* believed the work will be found to contain no im- 
portant errors. If any shall be discovered, or if any alter- 
ations shall be rendered necessary by changes in the laws, 
the corrections or alterations will either be made in their 
proper places, or noted at the end of the work. 

While the author does not flatter himself that his book is 
not susceptible of improvement, he confidently hopes that it 
will meet a favorable reception. Such as it is, it is offered 
to the public. 
. December 1845. 




Thb occupation of an instructor of youth, is a most honor- 
able and responsible one. The persons who are, in a few 
years, to become our legislators, judges, and governors, are 
now in the process of training, in our public schools. Teach- 
ers should therefore realize the magnitude of their trust, 
since the future character and destiny of the nation depend 
so essentially upon the degree of ability and fidelity with 
which this trust shall be discharged. 

In our common schools, chiefly, must the foundation be 
laid for our future statesmen. From this work, if it shall 
meet a favorable reception, not a few of them will receive 
their " first lessons." Its usefulness, however, will depend 
materially upon the manner in which it is received and used 
by teachers. 

A teacher who desires to be in the highest degree useful, 
will cheerfully undertake the instruction of a class in civil 
government. The esercise may be made interesting to both 
teacher and scholars. The interest of the tatter may be 
increased, by showing them the inseparable connection be- 
tween good government and public and individual prosperity. 

Notwithstanding a due familiarity of style and simplicity 
of illustration have been attempted, words and phrases have 
frequently become necessary, of which the limits of the work 
would not admit a full explanation. Teachers will therefore 
have occasion to tax their own resources in supplying the 
omission. This exercise will be alike profitable and inter- 
esting, both to the teachers and to their pupils. 

Most of the chapters will be found too long for single 
lessons, especially for the younger scholars, and on ^mbmm^ 
through the work for the firsl \inve. %«£b ystfiEiva «&-"i 
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should be assigned to a class as may be learned well. 
Every section and every sentence which admits of easy 
explanation, ought to be understood by the scholar before 
proceeding to the next. And if, occasionally, a subject or 
chapter shall be deemed too difficult for the young beginner, 
let it be passed over for the time. The observance of these 
directions is necessary, in order to keep up the interest of 
the scholar, without which he will make no very rapid pro- 
ficiency in the study. 

The questions upon some sections are not sufficiently 
numerous for a thorough exercise of the pupils. Instead 
of occupying greater space with printed questions, it was 
thought preferable to leave it to teachers to add questions of 
their own, as the capacities of their scholars and the nature 
of the subjects may require. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT, &c. 



Of Civil Government and Lams ; and what they are. 

1. Government, in a general sense, signifies direction, 
r regulation ; or it is the control which one thing has over 

another. When applied to persons, it means the exercise 
of authority by one or more persons over others, in control- 
ling or regulating their behavior. 

2. A parent gives direclious to his children for the regu- 
lation of their behavior. He commands what Ihey are to do, 
and forbids what they are not to do. In giving these rules 
and causing them to be obeyed, he is said to^iwrji his fam- 
ily. So the government of a teacher consists in keeping 
order in his school, by causing his scholars to observe the 

ules he has prescribed ibr their conduct. 

3. But the government treated of in this book, is the 
government of a state or nation, usually called (hit govern- 
ment. It is so called, because it is the government which 
regulates th* actions of persons as members of civil society. 

in order fully to understand the meaning of civil gov. 
ernmeni, it is necessary to know what is meant by civil so- 

. The Creator intended that mankind should li 
gether. He has given them a desire in associate with each 
other, and has made their happiness depend, in a great 
measure, on such association. Hence we find that persons 
derive from each other's company greater enjoyment than 
ihey could have by living alone. 

QuBsrrowa. — 1. What u government in a general namn> Wons- 
when applied to persona? 3. lllunvtale ftio mes.usa^'wi t™wj» : ■ "*■- 
Whmt u tiio government ot a tfM*> at oaJwm **&**.i- Hl'&V v ""** 
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14 CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

5. Any number of persons associated together in any 
manner, or for any purpose, may be called a society. The 
friends of temperance associate for the purpose of promo- 
ting temperance, and are called a temperance society. 
tOther persons act together as a Bible society, or an educa- 
tion society. But neither of these associations, nor any 
others commonly called societies, are what is usually un- 
derstood' by civil society. 

6. The term, civil society, is applied to the people of a 
country united for the purpose of government, under writ- 
ten rules and regulations. It does not apply to the people 
of every nation. The Indians of this country observe cer- 
tain rules and customs, but these rules are not written ; and 
as these people are savage and unlearned, they are called 
uncivilized, and are not properly civil communities. 

7. Civil society can be said to exist only where the peo- 
ple are in a civilized state, or state of social improvement. 
By a state of civilization and social improvement, is meant 
refinement of manners and growth in knowledge. In any 
country where the people enjoy the benefits of learning, 
and the means of improving their social condition, or of 
making themselves more comfortable and happy, they are 
called civilized ; and the government of such country, ac- 
cording to established written rules, is called civil govern- 
ment. 

8. The rules by which the people of a state are govern- 
ed, are called laws ; as the commands of the parent or 
householder are the laws of the family, or as the rules of 
the teacher are the laws of the school. A law is therefore 
a rule of action, commanding what men are to do, and for- 
bidding what they are not to do. A law implies two things ; 
first, the right and authority of those who govern to make 
the law ; and secondly, the duty of the governed to obey 
the law. 

9. To give force to a law, it must have a penalty. 
Penalty is the pain or suffering to be inflicted upon a per- 

what do you infer that mankind are made for society ? 5. What is a 

society? 6. What m civil sddety? 7. Where does civil society esst ? 

What m emlhatkml Is this a cmtixed country ? 8. What are catted 

Jmwmr Wbst to • l+w? 9 Why have \*wb * x^otfttX ^NW>» 
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son for breaking a law. The law requires lhat for steal- 
ing, a man must pay a fine or be put into prison ; and lhat 
for murder, he must be handed : therefore fine or imprison- 
ment is the penalty for stealing, and hanging is the penalty 
for murder. If no penalties were annexed to laws, men 
could not be compelled to obey them ; bad men would com- 
mit crimes "without fear ; there would be no safety to our 
lives or property ; and there would be no order in society. 
10. We see from the preceding sections what is meant 
by the term, civil government. When we speak of the 
political institutions of any particular country, we say only, 
■' the government." Hence ihn word government means, 
the system or form of fundamental rules by which the people 
of a state or nation are governed. The word, however, is 
not always used in precisely the same sense. Sometimes 
it means the making and executing of the laws of Ihe state : 
and sometimes the persons or officers who make and admin- 
ister the laws are called the government. 

1. Civil government and laws, as we have s 
preceding chapter, are necessary to preserve peace and 
order in society, and to secure to its members the free en- 
joyment of their rights. A right is the just claim, or law- 
ful title, which we have to any thing. Thus we say, a 
person has a right to what he has earned by his labor, or 
bought with his money. A man is entitled to what is law- 
fully or justly his own ; that is, he has a right to it, 

2. We have right also to do tilings. We have a right to 
go where we please, and to act as we please, if by so doing 
we do not trespass upon the rights of others. For it must 
be remembered, lhat all men in civil society have the same 

penally 7 10. In what different Knees is the word government used * 

1. Whot ii the object of civil goveromeu*. ™i \it»'V ■"**■»&. j»^ 
rifhl! 3. Have wo a right to do m we^tiwi'vii sacaasn" 1 'i-'W" 
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natural rights, and that no one has a right to disturb other* 
in the enjoyment of their rights. 

3. The being free to enjoy what belongs to us, or to do 
as we please, is called liberty. The words right and liber- 
ty, however, have not the same meaning. We may have 
a right to a thing when we have not the liberty to enjoy or 
to useyt. John has a pencil which is justly his own ; but 
James takes it from him by force. John's liberty to enjoy 
the use of his pencil is lost, but his right to it remains. 
And James has no right to the pencil, though he enjoys the 
use of it. 

4. All laws ought to be so made as to secure to men the 
liberty to enjoy and exercise their natural rights. Natural 
rights are those which we are entitled to by nature, rights 
with which we are born. Every person is born with a 
right to live, and freely to enjoy the fruits of his labor, and 
whatsoever is justly his own. Therefore liberty itself is a 
natural right ; that is, it is ours by nature, or by birth ; 
and it cannot be justly taken from us : hence it is also 
called inalienable. But we may forfeit our natural rights 
by crime. If a person steals, he loses his right to liberty 
for a time, and may be justly imprisoned. If he commits 
murder, he forfeits his right to life, and lawfully suffers 
death. 

5. We sometimes hear of civil rights and civil liberty. 
Wherein do these differ from those which are called natu- 
ral ? Our rights and liberties may be both natural and 
civil at the same time. When we speak of them as being 
ours by nature, or by birth, we call them natural ; and 
when they are spoken of as being secured to us by civil 
government and laws, they are called civil. Hence John's 
right to the use of his pencil is a civil right, because it is 
secured to him by the laws of civil society ; and it is also 
a natural right, because, by the law of nature, he is bonr 
with a right to the free use of his property. 

6. The law of nature is so called, because it is a perfect 

ii . ^..- , 

» liberty? Have the words liberty and right the same meaning? 4. 
What are natural rights ? Inalienable ? How may these rights be for- 
frited f &, Teti the difference between the terms, civil rights and natu- 
ml right*. & WW is the law of nature! 1. Yttnfc tatis* to ow Cm 
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rule of conduct for all moral and social beings — a rule 
which is right in itself, right in the nature of things ; and 
it would be right, and ought to bo obeyed, if no oilier law, 
or no positive command had ever been given. It is right 
in itself that nil men should have the liberty of enjoying 
the use of what is their own ; and it would be right that 
we should give to every man his due, if we had nuver been 
commanded to do so. 

7. The law of nature is the. rule of conduct which we 
are bound to observe towards our Maker and our fellow- 
men, by reason of our natural relations to them. Mankind 
being dependent upon their Creator, they owe Him duties 
which they ought to perform, though he had never p-isitively 
enjoined these duties. To serve our Creator, and to ihank 
Him for his mercies, are duties which arise out of the rela- 
tion we sustain to Him. 

8. So the r.dation between parent and child renders it 
(it and proper that children obey their parents, on whom 
ihey are dependent fur protection and support. And from 
the relation we sustain to our fellow-men, on whom also we 
are in a measure dependent, and who have the same rights 
as ourselves; it is our duty to promote their happiness as 
well as our own, by doing to them as we would that they 
should do to us. This is required by the law of nature, 
which is the will ol the Creator. 

9. Bet it may he asked, if the law of nature is the rule 
by which mankind ought to regulate their conduct, of what 
use are written laws ? Mankind in their presrnt imperfect 
Hate are not capable of discovering, in all oases, what the 
law of nature requires. It has therefore pleased Divine 
Providence to reveal his will to mankind, to instruct them 
in their duties to himself and to each other. This will is 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and is called the law ef 
revelation, or the Divine law. 

10. But though men have the Divine law for thr-ir guide, 
human laws also are necessary. Cod has commanded men 

alar dots the law of nature enjoin T from whut does this obligation 
arifia? a Whnl duly to parents dum Hie law of nature unjoin? Wh*l 
What towards om fellow-men ? Why T 9. Ot TiW ™a aa» •"«*" 
lawat What is lh« Uw ot teveiaJion. 1 . \ft. 0\ "■■&»).•»* tta'osi™: 
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to do right, and to deal justly with each other ; but men do 
not always agree as to what is right : human laws therefore 
are necessary to say what shall be considered just between 
man and man. And these laws must be written, that it 
may always be known what they are. 

11. Again, it may be asked, what must be done when a 
human law does not agree with the Divine law ? Must 
such law be obeyed ? We may not disobey a human law 
simply because it does not require what is strictly just be. 
tween men. A law may be very imperfect, as many hu- 
man laws are, and yet we ought to obey it, and may do so 
without breaking the Divine law. But a law clearly con- 
trary to the command of God, we are not bound to obey. It 
may sometimes be difficult to determine whether human laws 
and the Divine law agree. Hence we see the importance 
of having wise and good law-makers, who will make wise 
and righteous laws. 



CHAPTER III. 
How Power is exercised in different Governments. 

1. The people of every country live under government 
and laws of some kind : but the modes and forms of govern- 
ment in different countries are very different from each other. 
What distinguishes one form of government from another is, 
that the power to govern, that is, the power to make the laws 
and to put them in force, is in different hands, and is exer- 
cised in a different manner in some governments from what 
k is in others. 

2. In some countries the power to govern is in one person, 
called a king or emperor, who makes the laws for the peo- 
ple, who are called subjects, because they are subject to hia 
will, which is their law. Such a government is called a 



laws? 11. Ought human laws and the Divine law to agree? May we 
always disobey human laws that are wrong? 

1. Are all forms of government alike ? Wherein consists the differ- 
ence ? 3. Who makes the laws in-m monarchy? What is a monarchy? 




rchy, which means a government by one man, who is 
called monarch. When llie ruler exercises authority over 
his subjects in a cruel manner, he is called a despot or ty- 
rant, and his government is called despotism, or tyrau. 
ny. Originally thr> words despot and tyrant meant simply 
a single ruler. But such is the sense at present con- 
veyed by these words, that any government, when so ad- 
ministered as to oppress the people, is called despotic or 
tyrannical. 

8. Another form of government is a democracy, which 
means government by the people. In a government purely 
democratic, the great body of freemen meet in one assembly 
to make the laws and to transact the public business. In 
ancient Greece and Rome there were some governments of 
this kind. This kind of government can exist only in small 
territories. It would be impossible for all the citizens of a 
large community to meet in a single assembly and do busi- 

4. It will be seen that the two kinds of government here 
described, arc directly opposite to each other. In the former, 
the power is in the hands of one man ; in the latter, the 
power to govern is exercised by all the people. In the one, 
the people are governed by another ; in the other, they gov- 
ern themselves. The former, in which the will of one man 
is the law, is called an absolute or arbitrary government ; 
the latter, in which the people make their own laws, ie 
called a free government. 

ii. There is a form of government which partakes of the 
nature of both a monarchical and a free government, and is 
therefore called a mixed government. It is also called a 
limited monarchy, because the monarch is himself restrained 
by laws, and cannot make laws alone. The government of 
Great Britain is one of this description. The chief magis- 
trate, or king, gets his power as kings usually do, by right 
of birth ; that is, he inherits it from his ancestors, in the 
same manner as a son becomes heir to the property of hit 
father, at whose death the property comes to the child by 

When ie it called a despotism, or tyranny? 3. What is a democraejl 
I low arc laves made in a pure democracyT 4 CoMmiV n. mawraSw^ 
■ad ■ pure demociucy. 5. VYUal a x muted ^S'I«aa&^^M^'^ Www **>■» 
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right of birth. The eldest son, if there is a son, is heir to 
the crown. 

6. But the king in that country has not the powei to make 
the laws. The laws are framed by parliament, and sub- 
mitted to the king for his approval. If he approves them 
they become laws, otherwise they do not. Parliament is 
composed of two legislative assemblies, the house of lords 
and the house of commons. The lords are men of high rank, 
who get their office by birth, or from the king. They are 
also called nobles. The house of commons is con /posed of 
■ten who are elected by the people. These three branches 
of the government, the king, the house of lords, and the 
house of commons, must all agree upon a measure before it 
is a law. 

7. Governments called aristocracies have also existed ; 
But no government properly called an aristocracy is knows 
to exist at the present time. The word is applied to a gov- 
eminent which is in the hands of a few persons of rank and 
wealth. The aristocratic principle, however, is preserved 
in the British house of lords. 

r 8. But the form of government which prevails in this 
country is different from all those which have been described. 
(t is a republican government. A republic is a form of 
government in which the public, the people, enjoy common 
rights and privileges. Hence the name of commonwealth is 
sometimes applied to a republican government ; as a thing 
is said to be common when it is enjoyed by persons generally, 
or by all. Hence also the word community, which signifies 
the; people living under the same laws, and enjoying the 
same privileges. Every state in the Union is a republic. 

9. In a republic the political power is with the people ; 
and therefore the government is free. Hence our govern- 
ment is sometimes called a democracy ; and perhaps the 
words republic and democracy had formerly the same 
meaning. But our government is materially different from 
■■*■■' ■ ■ ' ■ 

a king get power? 6. By whom are laws made in Great Britain ? And 
how ? How is parliament constituted ? Describe the two houses. 7. 
What is an aristocracy ? 8. What is the government of this country 
called t What is a republic ? What other name is it called by? Why? 
i» .la what is our government different from a simple democracy? 10 
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such a democracy as has been described. In a republio 
like ours, the people do not all assemble in a body to make 
laws as in a pure democracy. The laws are made by a 
smalt number of men culled representatives, who are chosen 
by the people for that purpose. The people also choose 
persons to transact the other business that needs to be done. 

10. Our government is therefore a representative govern- 
ment, or a representative republic. A representative is ft 
persoii chosen or employed by others to make known their 
wishes, and to transact their business. A representative is 
therefore an agent. The word agent, however, more fre- 
quently denotes a person intrusted with the business of pri- 
vate individuals ; by representative is generally undeotood 
one w h'j is chosen to assist in enacting the laws. All public 
agents and representatives are called officers. 

11. No? withstanding power in our government is divided 
among a great many different classes of officers, instead of 
being exercised by the great body of the people in person, 
as in a simple democracy, both governments arc alike in 
this, that all power, however differently exercised, comes 
from the people. Both are such governments as the people 
choose for themselves, and therefore both are enuully/ref. 

12. The form of government in the United States is ex- 



pressed in a written instrument, called a constitution, 
constitution is a form of rules by which the members of a 
socii ty agree to be governed. Every society or association 
commonly so called, has a constitution. The persons form- 
iug the association draft a set of rules, stating the object of 
the ■society, what officers it shall have, what each is to do, 
and how its operations shall be carried on. These rules are 
call. id the constitution of the society. So the rules adopted 
by the members of the civil society, are called the constitu- 
tion. They arc in the nature of articles of agreement, by 
which the people mutually agree to bo governed. 

18. A constitution is a kind of law ; not, however, such 
a law as those which are made by the representatives of the 
people. It is a law made by the people themselves, de- 
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daring what the government shall he, what officers are to 
be elected, and what duties they are to perform. It declares 
also what laws may, and what may not be made : hence it 
is sometimes called the fundamental law, being the founda- 
tion of all other laws, which must conform to or agree with 
the fundamental law. It is also called a frame of govern- 
ment, and may be compared to the frame of a building. 
The frame gives form and shape to the building ; and every 
additional timber and plank required to finish it, must be 
fitted to the frame. So every law that is made, and every 
act that is done by the officers of the government, must 
conform to the constitution. 

14. But, though a constitution is a law, not every law 
is a constitution. A constitution is a form of government, 
or fundamental law ; and being made by the act of the pet*- 
pie, as a body politic, or political body, it is sometimes 
©ailed the political law. The laws are acts of the legisla- 
ture, which are necessary in carrying on the government, 
and regulating the conduct of the citizens ; and are called, 
by way of distinction, the civil, or municipal laws. 

15. It appears, also, that the first and highest act of a 
free people, is the choice of a constitution or form of gov- 
ernment for themselves. Hence, in no country do the peo- 
ple enjoy greater political privileges, than in the United 
States. In most governments there is either no constitution 
at all, or none that is made by the people. The people of 
Great Britain enjoy a good degree of civil liberty, and we 
hear of the British constitution ; but it is not a written in- 
strument like ours, adopted by the free vote of the people. 
Not having such a constitution to restrain their rulers, the 
people are liable to suffer, and often do suffer, from the 
enactment of unjust laws. 

called the fundamental law? To what is it compared? 14. Why in it 
called the political law ? What is meant by body politic ? In what does 
a political law differ from a civil or municipal law ? 15. What is the 
most important act of a free people ? Do the people in most govern- 
ments enjoilthis privilege ? What is said of the people of Great Britain, 
aid the Brttvm constitution? 
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How tke present Form of Government came to be 
in this Country. 

1. It is prrsumed that the youngest 'if my readers know, 
that the people of the United States have nut always lived 
under their present excellent Ibriu of government. For 
more than one hundred and fifty years after the first nettle- 
ment of this country, they were subject lo the government 
of Great Britain. Tlie present year (1845) is the 69th 
since the American eolooies, now states, separated them- 
selves from the parent eountry, and claimed the right to 
establish a government for themselves. 

2. This country was first settled by the English, who 
claimed it by right of discovery, they having discovered ii 
in 1497, about five years after Columbus had discovered 
the West India Islands. The first permanent settlement, 
however, was not made until the yeai 1607, when a colony 
of 105 persons settled al Jamestown, in Virginia. A few 
years afterwards, (1G20,) a colony was planted in Plymouth, 
in Massachusetts. After this, the number of colonies rap. 
idly increased to twelve, the last of which, Pennsylvania, 
was settled in 1681. About fifty years thereafter, (1732,) 
Georgia was settled, the last of the thirteen which declai 
themselves free and independent states. 

3. During their eoiuu'ctiuii with Grent Britain, the gov- 
ernment of the colonies was not one of their own choice, 
hut such as the king was pleased to institute for them. 
Each colony had a separate and distinct government; but 
the governments in the different colonies were in many par- 
ticulars alike. The powers of government were generally 
vested in a governor, a council, and an assembly of repn 
■entatives chosen by the people. These three branchi 

1. To what gorcnirtietit were tlio people of this country formerly 
■ubject ■' How long T What is a colony ? 2. When did tbe Eugliah 
discover this country T When and where was the first aettlome»t 
mode I What is said of other* ? 3. What is said about the government 
of tlie colonies while connected with Great Britain? Were they all 
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corresponded to the king, the nobles, and the commons, in 
the government of Great Britain. Power was therefore 
divided, in those governments, in nearly the same manner 
as it -is in the states at present ; for there is in every state a 
governor, a senate, and a representative assembly. 

4. There is, however, an important difference between 
those governments and the present. The people of the col- 
onies were not a! jwed to choose a constitution or form of 
government for luemselves; nor had they the privilege of 
choosing the officers of the different departments of the gov- 
ernment. The governors were appointed either by the 
king, or by such persons as had authority from the king to 
appoint them ; and they were generally under the control 
of the king, who kept them in office as long or as short a 
time as he pleased. 

5. The council was composed of a small number of 
men, also appointed by the king, and subject to his pleas- 
ure. This body constituted one branch of the legislature. 
The judges and magistrates, and other officers, were ap- 
pointed by the governors, or by the king, or other persons 
who appointed the governors. 

6. Hence it appears, that only one branch of the law- 
making power was chosen by the people ; while the other 
two, the governor and council, were appointed by the king, 
or were subject to him, as were also the other officers of 
the government. Although one branch of the legislature 
was composed of men chosen by the people, the people 
could not always get such laws enacted as they wished ; 
because both the governor and the council must agree to 
every measure which the people's representatives might 
propose ; and then, when agreed to by them, it must be 
sent to England, and submitted to the king, who also must 
give it his approval before it could be a law. 

7. In a few of the colonies, however, the people enjoyed 
greater privileges. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 

governed alike T 4. In what respect did those governments differ from 
tti« present ? Who appointed the governors ? 5. How was the coun- 
cil composed ? How were other officers appointed ? 6. What officers 
were chosen by the people? Could the people have such laws as 
they wished? Why not? 7. In what colonies did the people choose 
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Connecticut, for some years before the revolution, they 
elected their governors and both houses of the legislature. 
But even in these colonies, no laws might be enacted that 
were contrary to the laws of England. And the privileges 
which they did enjoy were granted by the king, and imght 
at any time be taken away from them at his pleasure. 

8. From this description of the government of the colo- 
nies, it will be seen that the people could not have such a 
government, in all respects, as thoy wished ; the laws be- 
ing such as the king was pleased to impose upon them. 
Many of the laws enacted by parliament, and approved by 
the king, bore hard upon the colonists. The main object 
of these laws was to prevent the colonists from trading 
wherever they pleased, and to compel them to trade with 
Bngland. A law was enacted, declaring that no goods 
should be imported into the colonies, but in English vessels. 
If brought in other vessels, bo;h goods and vessels were to 
be forfeited to the British government. 

9. Another law required, that such articles of produce 
raised here, as England wanted, the colonists should not 
transport to any other country than Great Britain, and 
other countries belonging to the crown of England. They 
might ship to foreign markets only such articles as English 
merchants dii not want. They might not sell abroad any 
wool, yarn, or woollen manufactured goods. Another law 
declared, that no iron wares of any kind should even be 
manufactured in the plantations. 

10. By these and sundry other laws, it was intended 
that all the manufactured goods the colonists wanted, and 
whatever else they did not produce for themselves, they 
should be compelled to buy of England ; and that all they 
had to sell, that England wanted, they should sell to Eng- 
land. To accomplish this object, heavy duties were laid 
upon goods brought hither from any country but Great 
Britain and her possessions. A duty, as the word is here 
used, is a tax levied upon goods brought into a country 
from abroad. 



their governors and legislatures ? 8, 9, 10. What was the general ob- 
ject of the laws made in England, that led the colons* to separate 
from that government ? Describe some of those laws. What v. %. 
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11. The nature of these duties will appear from the fol- 
lowing facts : — The colonists traded with the West India 
Islands. Some of these islands belonged to France, some 
to Spain, and others to Great Britain. Now, to prevent the 
colomsts from buying goods at the French and Spanish 
islands, parliament enacted a law compelling them to pay 
high duties on the molasses, sugar, and other articles which 
they should receive from these islands. To avoid this tax, 
therefore, they must obtain these articles from the British 
islands. 

12. Great Britain did not stop here. Not satisfied with 
these acts of parliament, by which Bnglish traders had 
been enabled to enrich themselves, parliament claimed the 
right to tax the colonies " in all cases whatsoever ;" and an 
act was passed, accordingly, laying duties upon all tea, 
glass, paper, and painters' colors, imported into the colo- 
nies ; and the money thus collected was put into the British 
treasury. 

13. The colonists remonstrated against these unjust 
laws. Petitions were sent to the king, and memorials to 
both houses of parliament, praying that these laws might 
be repealed; but their requests were of no avail. At 
length, the colonists resolving no longer to submit to such 
laws, and the British government being determined to en- 
force them, a war between the two countries was the con- 
sequence. 

14. The war commenced in 1775. On the 4th of July, 
1776, congress declared the colonies to be free and inde- 
pendent states, no longer subject to Great Britain. Con- 
gress was a kind of legislative body, composed of a few 
delegates or representatives from the several colonies. A 
description of this congress will be given in another part of 
this work ; also the declaration of independence, with the 
names of the men who signed it. After a hard struggle of 
about seven years, the war was ended, and Great Britain 

duty ? 11. Give a fact, illustrating the nature and operation of a duty. 
12. What general power did parliament claim ? And what law was 
then enacted? 13. How did the colonists endeavor to get these laws 
repealed ? 14. When was independence declared ? By whom ? How 
was congress composed ? What is meant by the American RevolutiouT 
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acknowledged the independence of the slates. This change 
in our relations with that country, and the establishment of 
an independent government in the states, is called the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

15, Since the states declared themselves independent, one 
after another has changed its government, until all of the 
original thirteen have adopted new constitutions. Since the 
revolution, fourteen new suites have been admitted into the 
Union, to the present time, (1845 ;) and others will soon be 
added to the number. 



CHAPTER V. 

Jf the Government of Ohio. — Its early History, and Admit- 
sion into the Union. 

1. The state of Ohio is not one of the original thirteen 
states which declared themselves free and independent of 
Great Britain. The territory of which this state was formed, 
was at the time of the declaration a wide wilderness; being 
a part of a vast region of country, including nearly all the 
territory now comprising the western and south-westeru 
states, and extending west to the Rocky Mountains. 
1673, a small party of men, headed by M. de la Salle, i 
dertook an exploring expedition ; and, having passed through. 
Lake Michigan and the rivers Chicago and Illinois, and de- 
scended the Mississippi to its mouth, they took possession of 
the country in the name of Louis XIV., then king of France. 
Hence this vast region was known by the general name of 
Louisiana. 

2. According to the general custom of nations, newly- 
discovered territory is considered to belong to the nation 
whose citizens first discover it. Hence that portion of the 
West Indies, Soutb America, and Mexico, which was first 

15. How many Bintm were tli'.rp at tliat lime? How many *t 

1. To what grcut tract of country did the territory now within 
liinila of thio stole twlong? By whom wta the Mississippi country 
covered mid settled'? 2. To whom docs newly-discovered territory b»- 
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discovered by Christopher Columbus and other citizens of 
Spain, was taken possession of in the name of their sover- 
eign, the king of Spain. Canada, in like manner, was 
claimed and occupied by the French ; and most of the ter- 
ritory comprising the old thirteen states, having been dis- 
covered by British subjects, belonged to Great Britain. 

3. The French continued to occupy this western country 
for many years ; during which time settlements were made, 
and forts were erected on the Mississippi and its northern 
branches, and on the northern lakes. The English govern- 
ment, to which the colonies were then subject, became 
alarmed at the increasing numbers and strength of the 
French, and a dispute arose between the two governments 
about the boundary line between their respective territories, 
which resulted in war. By the treaty of peace made be- 
tween the two governments, (1763,) France ceded to Great 
Britain all her possessions in North America east of the 
Mississippi river. 

4. During the war of the revolution, a controversy arose 
about this new territory. A portion of it was claimed by 
the state of Virginia ; other portions were claimed by the 
states of New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut ; while 
other states contended that these unoccupied lands ought to 
be held as a common fund for the future payment of the 
expenses of the war in which the United Stages were en- 
gaged with Great Britain. As these western lands had been 
the property of the British crown, and as all the states as- 
sisted in the war, all the states ought to have a common in- 
terest in the lands. 

5. After this controversy had been going on for some 
time, and means being wanted to carry on the war, con- 
gress made strong appeals to. the states claiming these lands, 
recommending that they be given up for the common benefit 
of the United States, and pledging that they should be dis- 
posed of for that purpose, be settled, and formed into distinct 
states with suitable territory, and become members of the 

long? 3. What is said of the difficulty between the English and 
French, respecting this territory ? What portion was ceded to Eng- 
land ? 4. What is said of the dispute between the states respecting the 
territory east of the Mississippi? 5. How was the matter of these vari- 
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federal union, with the same rights as the other slates. Or 
thess claiming states, one after another acceded to th's prop, 
osition of congress, until all had ceded their lands lo the 
United Slat's. Connecticut, the last of them, gave up her 
claims in September, 17*0, reserving to herself a por- 
tion in the north-eastern part of the state, since known as 
the " Connecticut Reserve," or " Western Reserve." Her 
claim to this tract was not relinquished until the year 1S0O. 

6. The several states had now ceded all their claims, and 
other nations had acknowledged the right of the people of 
the United Sralcs to all the territory east of tho Mississippi 
and north of Florida and Louisiana. It yet remained for 
the United States lo get a title from the Indian tribes, who, 
it must be remembered, were tho original and rightful own- 
ers. A treaty was made with a number of these tribes, by 
which they agreed to cede to the United States certain ter- 
ritory which included tho greater portion of the present alate 
of Ohio. 

7. Congress next proceeded (1785) to make provisions 
for surveying and selling the public lands, and in 1787, 
for establish in'.' suitable firms of government fur the people 
of the territory. Provision was also made for dividing this 
territory, and for forming the several portions into new 
atates, which were to he admitted into the Union when they 
should have noquired a sufficient number of inhabitants. 
New states were to have the right of admission whenever 
ihey should contain a population of 60,000 ; nr they might 
be admitted at an earlier perio- 1 if congress should deem it 
consistent wirh the general good of the confederacy. 

S. The form of government which congress established 
in this new territory was a singular one. The powers of 
government were vested in a governor, three judges, and a 
secretary of state, who were appointed at lira! by congress, 
and after the adoption of the federal constitution by the 
president. The governor was to bold his office for three 

on- claims finally n«U«d7 6. What w. 
Lniti'd Stales' territory? How wua a li 

tin. state' 7. What provisions did oonjp r 
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years : the judges were to continue in office during good 
behavior. 

9. The people of the territory did not then choose repre- 
sentatives to make laws for them. The laws were such as 
the governor and the judges thought fit to give them ; pro- 
vided, however, they were such as congress approved. The 
judges were a high court of justice, and any two of them 
might hold a court. The magistrates of the lower courts, 
and most of the other subordinate officers of the govern- 
ment, were appointed by the governor. It was the duty of 

* the secretary of state to keep a record of all the acts and 
laws, and certain other proceedings of the government, and 
every six months to send copies ot them to the secretary of 
congress. 

10. The people, it appears, had no voice in the govern- 
ment : whether they were well or badly governed, depended 
chiefly upon the character of the governors and judges. But 
it is said these officers seldom, if ever, abused their power ; 
indeed, we are informed that afterwards, when the people 
came to be allowed to choose a legislature for themselves, 
this legislature adopted and confirmed almost every law 
that had been enacted by the governors and judges. 

11. It was provided by the ordinance of congress of 
1787, that whenever there should be in the territory 5,000 
free male inhabitants, of full age and qualified to vote, the 
people should be entitled to a change in the form of govern- 
ment. In 1798 the territory contained the requisite num- 
ber, and the people were authorized to elect representatives 
to a legislature. They were now to have a legislature 
with two branches, similar to the legislatures of the states ; 
but the house of representatives only were to be chosen by 
the people. The other body, called a legislative council, 
was to consist of five men, to be appointed thus : The house 
of representatives were to name ten freeholders, (that is, 
owners of estate in lands,) of whom the president was to 

this territory. 9. Who made the laws? By whom were the lower 

•ffieers appointed? What was the duty of the secretary of state? 

JO. Were the people well governed, or badly? 11. On what condition 

were the people to hare a new government! In what ^«ax wet* \2bwj 

entitled to elect representatives ? How vu the qq«im& cane&oataA\ 



select and appoint five to constitute the council. The rep. 
resentatives were to serve two years, the members of the 
council five years. 

12. One thing in the manner of enacting the laws under 
this new government is worthy of note : No act of the le- 
gislature could become a law without the approval of the 
governor. This gave to the governor the power to prevent 
the passage of any law, how much soever the people might 

13. The territory having continued to increase rapidly 
in population, it was divided into t«o governments. The 
government then existing was continued in the eastern di- 
vision, and a new one was established in the western. In 
1802, the inhabitants in the eastern territory had become 
sufficiently numerous to be firmed into a state government, 
and to be admitted into the Union. The boim&ries of the 
contemplated i\uw state having been determined, a constitu- 
tion was framed, and Ohio became one of the stales of the 
Union. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

How the Constitution of Ohio wan formed. 

1- It has already been observed, that the pcop'ie of the 
United States live under constitutions and forms of govern- 
ment which they have established themselves. But how 
;his work of the people is done, may not be known by all 
who are iust beginning to study the science of civil govern- 
ment. I will therefore give an example of the manner of 
forming and establishing a constitution, by describing the 
manner in which the present constitution of the state of Ohio 
waa made and adopted. 

. It lias been remarked that all the citizens of a large 
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community cannot meet in one assembly ; and hence the 
necessity of choosing a small number, called representa- 
tives, to make the laws and to transact the business of die 
government. So the freemen of this state, as they could 
not all meet to frame a constitution, acted by their delegates 
or representatives. Delegate and representative are words 
of similar meaning. Sometimes, however, persons who are 
chosen to act for the people in other business than that of 
making laws, are called delegates, and the meeting of such 
persons is called convention. 

3. The convention that framed the constitution of this 
state, was authorized by an act of congress, passed in April, 
1802. Though the territory did not yet contain 60,000 
inhabitants, it was deemed expedient to admit it into the 
Union with a less number. The convention was composed 
of 35 delegates. These were to be apportioned among the 
several counties, according to the number of inhabitants in 
each, and in such manner as that for every 1200 inhabit- 
ants there should be one representative. 

4. The county of Trumbull, having more than double 
the number of inhabitants necessary to entitle it to one 
representative, elected two representatives. The county of 
Jefferson, having seven times such number of inhabitants, 
elected seven representatives. According to the same rule 
of apportionment, Washington elected four, Ross seven, 
Adams three, Hamilton eleven ; in all thirty-five. These 
six were, it is believed, the only counties fully organized. 
From each of these one or more new counties have been 
set off from time to time, until the whole number of counties 
in the state has increased to nearly eighty. 

5. These representatives were chosen in the same man* 
ner as representatives in the legislature and other officers 
are chosen. The election was to be held on the second 
Tuesday of October. The law of congress providing for the 
convention, required the delegates to meet at Chillicothe on 
the first Monday of November ;' and if they thought it ex- 

By whom was the constitution of Ohio framed ? 3. By what authority 

was the constitution of this state framed ? Of how many delegates 

was the convention composed ? How were they apportioned among the 

counties 7 4, How many from each of the several counties ? 5. How 
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pediciit to form a constitution, they might either proceed to 
form one themselves, or provide for the election of other 
persons to form a constitution. 

6. The representatives elected to represent the several 
counties, met in convention at the place and time appointed, 
and continued in session until the 29th of November, when 
they agreed upon a plan or form of government ; which, 
being signed by the delegates, became the constitution of 
the state. 

7. The common practice is, after an intended constitution 
has been prepared by a convention, to submit it to the peo- 
ple for their approval and adoption at an electio ' 
majority of the people voting vote in favor of it, it 
the constitution ; otherwise it does not. 

8. Of all the state constitutions, no two of them are in 
every respect alike, though all are in many respects very 
similar. In all the states, the government is divided into 
three departments, — the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial. The legislature is composed of two assemblies, 
the members of which are chosen by the people to make 
the laws of the state. 

9. The executive department consists of a governor, as- 
sisted by a great number of other officers, some of whom 
are elected by the people, and others are appointed in some 
manner prescribed by the constitution and laws. The gov- 
ernor, or chief magistrate, is elected by the people in all 
the states except three or four ; in these he is chosen by the 
legislature. It is the business of this department to see 
that the laws are executed or carried into effect. The gov- 
ernor oversees the general business of the state, and recom- 
mends to the legislature such matters as be thinks ought to 
receive their attention. 

10. The judicial department is composed of the different 
courts of justice. All judges and justices of the peace are 

wire they chown ? What power did congress give ths convention 7 6. 
When did the convention meet, and how long sit 7 7. How are consti- 
tutions usnally adopted 7 B. Are thocontUituIionsitinllLheflt - 

posed 7 9. The executive department 7 10. The judical bvuum»l> 
What is their uusiuesa! 
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judicial officers. It is their business to judge of the laws, 
and to decide what is just and right between citizens. There 
are several kinds of courts in a state. Some are of a lower, 
and others of a higher order. The manner in which these 
courts are constituted is not precisely the same in all the 
states ; but their general powers, and their manner of con- 
ducting trials, are the same. 



CHAPTER VIL 
Of the Election of Officers ; and by whom they are elected. 

1. Having shown how the constitution was made and 
adopted, I proceed to show what the government under this 
♦constitution is, and how it is administered. The first act of 
political power performed by the people, is, as we have 
seen, the establishment of their constitution or form of gov- 
ernment. To transact the great amount of business which 
is to be done in the various departments of the government, 
requires a great number of officers. Hence, the next act 
of political power is the election of the necessary officers to 
administer the government. 

2. There is once a year, on the second Tuesday of Oc- 
tober, a general election throughout the state, for the election 
of state and county officers, and members of congress. What 
officers are chosen at this and other elections, and what are 
the powers and duties of these officers, will appear hereafter. 

3. When we speak of officers >eing elected by the people, 
we do not mean all the people ot every class ; but such only 
as are entitled by the constitution to vote at elections. It is 
not considered proper for females to take part in the govern- 
ment ; and boys have not sufficient knowledge and judg- 
ment. The constitution therefore allows none to vote at 
elections but male citizens of the age of twenty-one years 
and upwards. 

1. What is the first aet of political power performed by the people? 

T)ie next ? 2. When is the general state election held ? What officers 

me* then chosen ? 3 What persons only axe allowed to tote? At what 
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4. Hut not every male citizen of this age is qualified to 
vote. A person that has but just come into the state, is not 
supposed to be well enough acquainted with the government 
lo lake part in it ; nor would he be likely, being a stranger, 
to know what persona to vote for. The constitution there- 
fore requires that a man must have resided in ihe state a 
year, before ho is entitled to vote at an election : and he 
must also actually reside in the comity or district in which 
he ofteis to vote. 

6. In most of the states, formerly, such only as owned 
property of a certain amount, or paid rent or taxes, were 
entitled to vote. In a few slates (his is still the case. In 
this stale, every white male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who has paid, or is charged with, a state or 
county tax, may become a voter. A highway tax is a lax 
of this kind ; and as nearly every man is liable to labor on 
the roads, very few are denied the right to vote. The right 
of voiing is sometimes called the right of suffriig-' ; and 
where nil ihe freemen enjoy this privilege, it is said suffrage 
is universal ; and where the privilege is restricted to those 
who have property, or who pay taxes, we say, there is a 
limited sulfrage. 

6. But when il is said that all male citizens over twenty- 
one years of age may vote, not every man of that age is 
meant. Persons bom in other countries, are called foreign- 
ers, or aliens. They are not in law citizens, nor entitled to 
ihe rights of freemen. A way is provided, however, in 
which they may become citizens, after having been in tilts 
eountiy a certain number of years. This is called becom- 
ing nauiratiied ; ibai is, becoming entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of natural born citizens, or citizens born in 
this country. (See Naturalization.) 

7. Persons also who have been convicted of infamous 
crimes, may not thereafter vote at elections, unless restored 
to their former rights in seme way provided by law. An 
infamous crime is declared by the law of this stale lo lw 

— ' 4. To make a mm « volor, whst is required respecting hi* ■_- 
' 5. Whut is sail] bIm»i[ own i he pranrrlv, it, as a u l \\i£&<aS.'«v& 
' Whut is Inn riiflrtof «uffr*$*1 li. »o iKww****' •* 
levotnre? Howl '. D©** citafc evei ««p**l 
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one that is punishable with death or imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. 

8. Colored citizens, also, are denied the right of suffrage ' 
in this state. In some states they may vote under certain 
restrictions. Whether color should or should not disqualify 
a person for exercising this right, is a question upon which 
the people differ in their opinions. 

9. Elections are conducted by the trustees in the several 
townships, who are called judges of election. It is their 
duty to see that all business at an election is properly 
and fairly done ; and the township clerk, and another per- 
•on to be chosen by the judges, serve as clerks of the elec- 
tion. If any of the trustees or the clerk are not present, 
the electors may choose, viva voce, suitable persons in their 
places. 

10. Each of the clerks has a poll-book, in which be 
keeps a list of the name and number of every elector voting 
at the election. Poll is a Saxon word, signifying head, and 
has come to mean person. Hence, so much " a head" 
means, so much for every person. And by a still farther 
change, it is made to signify an election, because the per- 
sons there voting are numbered. Thus, " going to the polls" 
has obtained the same meaning as going to an election, or 
to the place of voting ; and the poll -list is the list of the 
names and number of voters. 

11. The polls are usually opened between the hours of 
eight and nine in the morning, and closed at about four in 
the afternoon. Each elector hands to one of the judges a 
single ballot, containing the names of all the persons he 
votes for, and the name of the office for which each is intend- 
ed. The judgo receiving the ballot pronounces the name 
of the elector ; and if no objection is made to his voting, 
and the judges are satisfied that he is a lawful voter, he puts 
the ballot into the box ; and the clerks enter the name and 
number of the elector in the poll-books. 

12. After the polls are closed, the box is opened, and the 

& May colored citizens vote in this state ? 9. By whom are election* 
aouducted ? What is their duty ? Who are clerks of election ? 10. 
What is the business of the clerks? Define the word poll 11. De- 
tent* the manner of voting. 12, How is it ascertained that the voting 
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ballot are counter], to see whether the number agrees with 
the number of names on (he poll list. If the number of 
voters and the numher of names are the same, it is pre- 
sumed there has been no mistake in voting. The ballots 
are tin mi examined, to ascertain the number of votes given 
for each person. A statement of the names of all the per- 
sons voted for, and the number of votes given for each, 
signed by the judges and clerks, is sent to the clerk of ihe 
court tif common pleas of the county ; and a copy of the 
same is deposited with the township clerk. 

13. The clerk of the county court, with two justices of 
the peace, examinee the returns made lo him from the sev- 
eral townships, ami sends to the proper officers at the seat 
of government of the state, a statement of the whole num- 
ber of votes given for each person voted for in all the town- 
ships ol the couniy ; and a copy of such statement is kept 
by the <:lerk in his office. Hence, the election of county 
officers and other persons voted for only in the county, is 
ascertained as soon as the returns are received by the 
county clerk from all the townships in the county. And 
when returns are received at the seat of the stale govern- 
ment from all the county clerks, it is determined what 
persons have the greatest number of votes for governor and 
other state officers. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the Legistalure ; and how it is firmed. 

1. Thi; legislative or law-making power of the slate, is 
vested in a senate and a house of representatives. These 
two bodiis, when assembled for the purpose of enacting 
laws, are called the general assembly. The house of rep- 
resentatives is composed of seventy-two members ; and the 

hi* been ofri! What ataternent n then made; anil whither Milt 
13. What a I hen the duty of the courtly clerk? How, when, and 
■ here, is it determined whg are elected T 

1. In whut is the lutv-matiuig power of the Elate vested ? What ace 
these two bodies, united, called ? Haw tnanv members ha* 0» fei 
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number may never exceed seventy-two, nor be less than 
thirty-six. The present number was fixed by the legisla- 
ture? in 1844. They are chosen every year. 

2. Representatives are apportioned among thu several 
counties, as nearly as may be, according to the number of 
white male inhabitants above the age of twenty-one years, 
in each county. Thus : In 1843, the state contained about 
800,000 such inhabitants ; which number, divided by 72, 
gives a little more than 4000, as the number entitled to one 
representative. Every county containing such number of 
white mate inhabitants above twenty-one years of age, is 
entitled to a representative. 

3. But as there is a greater number of counties in the 
state than of representatives, not every county, alone, can 
have a representative. Hence, two or more counties some- 
times unite in electing one. And there are a few counties 
whose population is so numerous as to entitle them to two 
or more representatives each. But if the number of inhab- 
itants in a county is but a little greater or a littlo less than 
the number required, it is usual to give to such county one 
representative. For example: Ashtabula, having 5535 
white male inhabitants of twenty-one years of age, has but 
one representative ; and Lake, with little more than 3000 
such inhabitants, has also one. 

4. But the population increases much more rapidly in 
some counties than in others. In such counties, the num- 
ber of representatives ought to be proportionably increased. 
It is therefore provided by the constitution, that, once in 
four years, an enumeration shall be made of all the white 
male inhabitants above twenty-one years ; and that, after 
every such enumeration, the legislature shall fix the num- 
ber of representatives, and make a new apportionment of 
them among the several counties, so that every county may 
have its just proportion of the representatives. 

5. A representative must be at least twenty-five years of 

ieprAsentatives ? How long do they hold their office ? 2 How are rep- 
resentatives apportioned 1 3. In case a county has not enough of such 
inhabitants for a representative, what is done ? 4. What provision is 
made for keeping a proportional representation in the several counties? 
* 8Uto the quMliBcMtioDB of a representative, %» to *%e, c&sso»ttcB> 
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age, a citizen of the United Stairs, and an inhabitant of the 
state ; and he must have resided within [he county in which 
he shall be chosen, one year next preceding his election, 
and have paid a state or county tax. 

G. The senate consists of thirty-six members ; and thu 
number may not be less than one-third, nor greater than 
one-half the number of representatives. The number of 
senators, like that of representative, is fixed by the legis- 
lature after every enumeration. Senators are chosen once 
in two years. They are divided into two classes, and in 
such manner, that one-half of them, as near as possil ' 
may be chosen every year. 

7. Senators are apportioned among the several counties 
or districts, according to the number of white male inhab- 
itants of the age of twenty-one years in each. There be- 
ing but half as many senators as representatives, there are 
but few counties which have, singly, a sufficient number of 
inhabitants to be entitled lo a senator. Most of the sena- 
tors, therefore, are chosen in districts embracing a number 
of counties. 

8. A senator must be thirty years of age, and a citizen 
of the United States ; and must have resided in the county 
or district two years next preceding his election, and have 
paid a state or county tax. 

9. If a senator or representative dies, or resigns his of- 
fice; or if his office in any other way becomes vacant, be- 
fore the term for which he was elected shall have expired, 
the governor orders the vacancy to he filled by the election 
of another person, in the county or district in which such 
vacancy happens. 

residents, &c. G. How many members has the senate > How is th* 
number limited 7 How and when is the number filed ? Term of office? 
Hew classified 1 7. How are the senators apportioned T 8. What are 
tb« qualifications of a senator? 9. How are vacancies in ilic office* of 
senator and representative filled? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Organization of Hie Legislature ; Privileges of Members ; 

Appointment of Officers, fyc. 

1. The general assembly meets, as required by the con- 
stitution, on the first Monday of December in every year, 
for the purpose of considering the condition of the state, and 
of enacting such laws as may be deemed necessary to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people. The place of meeting is in 
the city of Columbus, which is called the capital of the 
state. A large and commodious building has there been 
erected for the legislature to meet in, which is called the 
eapitol. 

2. The two houses having assembled, each in its own 
chamber, every representative and every new senator is 
required, before proceeding to business, to take the oath of 
office ; by which he solemnly swears, that he will support 
the constitution of the United States, and the constitution 
of the state of Ohio ; and that he will faithfully discharge 
the duties of his office according to the best of his ability. 

3. All persons elected to important public offices are re- 
quired to take a similar oath. An oath is a solemn decla- 
ration, in which the person appeals to God to bear witness 
to the truth of what he declares. Oaths are required, be- 
cause it is presumed that a person will feel a stronger obli- 
gation to do right when under oath than he otherwise would 
oo. And yet many public officers, even under the obliga- 
tion of an oath, discharge their duties very unfaithfully. It 
is important, therefore, that the people choose good men for 
office, who will act honestly. 

4. It seldom happens that all the members can be present 
at the same time. The constitution therefore provides, that 
two-thirds of each house shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. Quorum means such number of a body of men 

1. How often, and when, and where, does the general assembly meet? 
2. What oath do the members take ? 3. What are the nature and the 
obligation of an official oath ? 4. What number of members constitutes 
a quorum? What is quorum? 5. By whom am the rules and order of 
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as have power to transact business. In the legislatures of 
some states, and in congress, a majority — that ■■ »nv num. 
ber greater than one half — is a quorum, ; 

5. Every legislative body must have 
order of doing business. The constitution allows each 




e to determine the rules of its own proceedings 
that the public may know what business is done, each house 
is required to keep a journal of its proceedings, and to pub- 
lish the same, except such parts as ought to be kept secret 
And that any person wishing may witness its proceedings, 
the doors of each house must be kept open, except when the 
public welfare requires secrecy. 

6. In order to prevent any injury or interruption to the 
public business, the constitution provides, that members 
shall not, except for treason, Felony, and breach of the 
peace, be arrested on civil process during the session of the 

feneral assembly, or in going to or returning from dr.? same, 
'his means, in plain language, that they shall not be de- 
tained by constables or sheriffs, on a warrant or any other 
civil process, commanding their bodies 10 be taken i 
custody. 

7. Each house has power to expel any of iis membi 
and punish its members and officers for disorderly behavior, 
by imprisonment ; and may also punish other persons, as 
well as ils members, for contempt or insult offered the 
house, for disorderly conduct tending to interrupt 
ceedings, and for other like offences. 

9. Each house chooses one of its members to 
over it, who is called speaker. 

9. It is the business of a presiding officer to keep order 
in the house, and to see that its business is d*>ne according 
to the rules of the house. And when a question is to be 
declaed, he " puts it to vote ;" that is, he requests the mem- 
bers lo express their minds by "aye" or "no." in favor of 
or against any measure ; and declares the question to be 

business determined ? How any the public know wliat business is done t 
S. What privilege have membem, as Lo arrest? Wlmt done ihiH meant 
T. Hon, urnl far what, miv raembiTS and others, be punished by lb* 
"grohotenl 9. What k a speaker - , task- 
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carried or lost, as the case may be. This part of a speak- 
er's business is much the same as that of the chairman or 
president of the meeting of a society, or of a district school 
meeting. Probably most boys of the age of ten years have 
seen how business is conducted in such meetings. 

10. Each house also chooses a clerk, to keep a record or 
journal of its proceedings, and to do such other things as 
are usually done by the secretary of a meeting ; a sergeant- 
at-arms, whose duty it is to arrest members or other persons 
who are guilty of disorderly conduct, to compel the attend- 
ance of absent members, and to do other business of a like 
nature ; also, one or more door-keepers. The officers men- 
tioned in this section are not selected from the members of 
the house, but from the citizens at large. 



CHAPTER X. 
How the Laws are enacted, fyc. 

1. When the two houses have appointed their officers and 
are ready for business, the governor sends to both houses a 
message, which is read to each house by its clerk. The 
governor exhibits, in his message, the condition of the affairs 
of the state, and calls the attention of the legislature to such 
subjects as he thinks ought to be acted on. 

2. Soon after the legislature has commenced its business, 
the committees of each house are appointed. A committee 
consists of one or more persons appointed or chosen to con- 
sider and to act upon any matter intrusted to them. A legis- 
lative committee generally consists of either three, five, or 
seven members. The committees are numerous, and are 
usually appointed by the presiding officer of each house. 
There is a committee on agriculture ; another on banks ; 
another on railroads and canals ; another on the division of 
townships and counties ; another on common schools ; and 

Bess? 10. What other officers of the house are chosen? 

1. When is the governor's message delivered to the legislature ? What 
is the object of a message? 2. What is a committee ? Of how many 
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a committee on almost every other subject of a general na- 
ture. 

3. The object of appointing these committees, is to save 
the time of the house, and to hasten the transaction of busi- 
ness. Let us see how this is done. In so great a state as 
this, many laws must be enacted every year. Some meas- 
ures are recommended by the governor; others are pro- 
posed by members. Besides these, the people from differ- 
ent parts of the state apply to the legislature for laws 
authorizing the making of canals and railroads, the incorpo- 
ration of banks, the division of counties or the erection of 
new ones, and for other purposes; for these things cannot 
be done unless authorized by law. 

4. But it may be asked, Why may jiot the people make 
canals and railroads, and establish banks, and do many 
other things, whenever and wherever they please, without 
a law authorizing them to do so ? Because, although some 
persons might be benefited by these things, others might be 
injured by them. And if a law is asked for, the legislature 
ought to inquire whether such law would be proper or not. 

5. Now, if there were no committees, the time of the 
whole house must be spent in examining every subject 
brought before it. And as hundreds of things need atten- 
tion at every session of the legislature, and as it often re- 
quires many days, and sometimes weeks, duly to examine 
important subjects, there would net be time enough in the 
whole year to dispose of them all. 

6. But as a committee consisting of a few members can 
make the necessary inquiries into a proposed measure, and 
ascertain the reasons in favor of or against it, as well as the 
whole house, every subject is referred to its appropriate 
committee, so that the consideration of many subjects may 
bo going on at the same time. Petitions for canals are re- 
ferred to the committee on canals ; for banks, to the com- 
mittee on banks ; and so of every other. And if a subject 
arises which it is not deemed proper to refer to a standing 

members does a committee consist ? 3. What is the object of appoint- 
ing committees? Explain their utility. 4. Why ought not canals, 
bonks, &c^ to be made at pleasure? 6. What are petitions? How 
are they referred? What are standing committees? Select camxs&~ 
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committee, a select committee is appointed for the special 
purpose of considering such subject. 

7. The members of the several committees meet from 
time to time, when the house is not in session, to consider the 
matters referred to them. And if any persons wish to ap- 
pear before a committee to show cause why the laws asked 
for ought to be passed, or why they ought not to be passed, 
the committee gives them a hearing. 

8. After due inquiry and consideration, committees make 
their reports to the house. A report of a committee contains 
a statement of the facts that have been ascertained, and of 
the reasons why the law prayed for ought or ought not to 
be passed. If a committee reports against a measure, the 
house generally dismisses the subject : if the committee re- 
ports in favor of such measure, it usually brings in a bill 
with the report. A bill is a draft or form of a proposed law. 

9. Not all bills, however, which are brought before the 
house are reported by committees. Any member of the 
house desiring the passage of a law, gives notice that he will, 
on some future day, ask leave of the house to introduce a 
bill for that purpose ; and, at the time specified, if the house 
shall grant leave, he may introduce the bill. But in all 
cases, at least one day's previous notice must be given of 
his intention to ask leave, before leave can be granted to in- 
troduce a bill. 

10. A bill must go through many forms of action before 
it can become a law ; all of which it is not deemed impor- 
tant to detail in this place. It must be read three times ; 
but it may not be read oftener than once on the same day, 
without consent of three-fourths of the house. Nor can it 
be amended or altered before its second reading. 

11. On some day after that on which it was read the sec- 
ond time, it is called up for consideration ; and if amend- 
ments are deemed necessary, they are made. When a bill 
is taken up for consideration and amendment, the speaker 

tees? 7. How is the business of a committee done? 8. When and 
what do committees report to the house ? What is a bill ? 9. Are all 
bills reported by committees? How are bills introduced by members? 
10. How often must a bill be read before it is passed? How often lie* 
lore it is amended? 11. When a bill is taken up for consideration and 
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usually calls some other member lo the chair, who is i 
chairman; and the speaker lakes his seat among the 
bers. At such times Ihc hniise is said to be in committee of 
the whole. Alter a bill lias been fully discussed and amend- 
ed, it is ordered to he read on a future day the third time. 
Further amendments may, however, be made lo a bill on its 
third reading. 

12. When the final vote of the house is to be taken upon 
a bill after its third reading, the speaker puts the question : 
"Shall the bill pass V And he requests tho.-* who are in 
favor of its passage to say aye, and thusn who are opposed 
lo it to say no. If a majority of the members present vole 
in the affirmative, the bill is passed; but if a majority vote 
in the negative, it is lost. Or, if the ayes and noes are equal, 
the bill is lost, because there is not a majority in its favor. 

13. In some legislative bodies, the speaker, or chairman, 
does not vote, except when there is a tie ; that is, when the 
ayes and noes, without his vote, are equal. If he shall then 
vote in the affirmative, the question is carried; if against 
it, it is lost. In auch ease, the vote of a presiding oiiieer is 
called the casting vote. 

14. When a bill has passed one house, it is sei 
other, where it must go through the same forms of action; 
and if it pusses that house also, without alteration, i 
signed by the speakers of both houses, and is a law. 1 
bill is amended in the second house, it is returned to the 
tirat; and if the amendments are there agreed to, the bill 
becomes a law. Some hills are sent several times from one 
house to the other, with new aim udirients e\er\ time, be- 
fore they are finally agreed to by both. 

15. In some stales, after a bill has passed both houses, it 
is sent to the governor to be approved and sinned by him. 
If he signs it, it is a law ; if not, it is no law. This power 
of a governor to negative a bill Is called veto, which is a 
Latin word, .-i^nih iiiL r / forbid. If a governor has refused 

amendment, wlinprmidw? What in the liouae then called? 13. On 
taking (lie final vote, what i[u«ii™ is put) How is ii known that ■ 
bill i> |>uas,>-il oi loM? IS. lion- an qneatiou BvUfminad in «m» Irgis- 
I ulurts; 7 WJjiit i» a carting vote? II i low is a bill disposed of after 
'I |iu pawd od< homo? IS. Id nmc at«t««, wkit further actio* ia 
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to sign a bill, he must return it to the house in which it 
originated ; and if it shall again pass both houses, ttoo-tkirds 
of the members present in each house voting for it, it be- 
come & a law without the governor's approval. 

16. Members of the legislature receive for their services 
(2 a day, and the same for every twenty-five miles they 
travel in going to and returning from the place of meeting. 



CHAPTER XL 

Of the Executive Department, and of the general Adminis- 
tration of the State. — Governor, and subordinate Executive 
State Officers. 

1. Having treated of the legislative department, and 
shown how its officers are elected, and how their power is 
exercised in making the laws, I shall proceed to give a 
description of the executive department, of the election and 
appointment of its officers, and of their powers and duties 
in executing the laws and administering the government of 
the state. 

2. By the constitution, the supreme executive power of 
the state is vested in a governor. There are also, in this 
department, several subordinate executive officers, who 
assist in administering the government. The governor is 
elected at the general election in October, and holds his 
office for two years, and until another shall be elected and 
qualified. 

3. A person, to be eligible for the office of governor, 
must be thirty years of age ; and he must have been a cit- 
izen of the United States twelve years, and an inhabitant 
of the state four years next preceding his election. He 

necessary? What is veto? How may a bill be passed without tho 
governor s approval ? 16. How much are the members paid for services 
and travel ? 

1. What is the business of the executive department ? 2. In whom 
is the supreme executive power vested ? When is the governor chosen '• 
For what term? 3 What are the qualifications of a governor 
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cannot be chosen for more than six years, in any term of 
eight years. 

4. The governor has many powers to exercise, and many 
important duties to perform. A few of those mentioned in 
the constitution are the following : He sends to the legisla- 
ture, at the beginning of every session, a message, con- 
taining a statement of the general affairs of the state, and 
recommending such measures as he shall judge to be expe- 
dient. It is his duty, also, to see that the laws are execu- 
ted, and to transact all necessary business with the officers 
of government. 

5. The governor has power to grant* reprieves and par- 
dons. If a person has been found guilty of murder, for 
which he has been sentenced to suffer death, the governor 
may, if he should think proper to do so, put off the execu- 
tion of the sentence to a later time than the day appointed. 
This is called granting a reprieve. If he should entirely 
free him from punishment, it would be granting a par- 
don. The governor has power to pardon for all offences, 
except treason, and cases of impeachment. [For a defini- 
tion of these crimes, see Treason and Impeachment.] 

6. When a vacancy happens in the office of any person 
who receives his appointment from the general assembly, 
the governor has power, if the general assembly is not in 
session, to grant a commission to some person to fill such 
vacancy until the general assembly, at its next session, 
shall make an appointment. [A commission is a writing, 
giving to a public officer the power to serve.] Judges, also, 
and many other officers, civil and military, though not ap- 
pointed by the governor, must receive commissions from 
him, before they enter upon the duties of their offices. 

7. In case of the death of the governor, or if he shall 
resign his office, or shall be removed for bad conduct, the 
speaker of the senate shall act as governor, until the gov- 
ernor shall be restored, or another governor elected and 
qualified. And in case the speaker of the senate shall be- 

4. What principal duties of the governor are mentioned in this section ? 

5. What is it to reprieve, and to pardon T In what cases may reprieves 
and pardons be granted ? 6. In what cases does the governor fill va- 
cancies ? And for what period ? What is a commission? 7. How are 
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come in any way disqualified, or unable to serve, the speak* 
er of the house of representatives shall discharge the duties 
of the office, until a governor shall be elected and qual- 
ified. 

8. There are sundry other provisions in the constitution, 
relating to the powers and duties of governor, a particular 
reference to which is here omitted ; but which it will be 
well for the student to examine. [See Const., Art. II.] 

9. The principal executive officers who assist in the ad- 
ministration, are the secretary of state, the treasurer, the 
state auditor, and the state printer. These officers are 
chosen by joint ballot of the senate and house of represent- 
atives, for the term of three years. [In appointing by joint 
ballot) both houses join, and in a single body, choose an o£ 
ficer by ballot.] These officers keep their offices at the 
seat of government. 

10. The secretary of state is required by the constitution 
to keep a fair register of all the official acts and proceed- 
ings of the governor ; and, when requested, to lay the same, 
and all papers relating to them, before either branch of the 
legislature ; «ind to perform such other duties as are as- 
signed to him by law. He has charge of all the laws 
enacted by the legislature, and of all other papers and doc- 
uments which the laws require o be kept in his office. His 
duties cannot all be here enumerated. 

11. An important duty of the secretary of state, is the 
part he takes in publishing the laws. If it is necessary to 
make laws, it is equally necessary that the people know 
what the laws are. When a law goes into effect, every, 
body is bound to obey it ; and he must suffer the conse- 
quence of breaking it, whether he knows what it is or not. 
The legislature has therefore made provision for publishing 
all the laws that are enacted. 

12. The secretary causes accurate copies to be made of 
the laws and resolutions passed by the general assembly, 
and delivers them to the state printer, who is required, after 

vacancies in the office of governor supplied ? 8. Has the governor any 

other duties ? 9. Who assist in the administration 1 How are these 

officers appointed ? 10. What are the general duties of the secretary 

of mute ? 11. Why is it necessary to publish, the tam? 12. What » 
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the close of each session, to print many thousand copies of 
the laws, and also a large number of copies of the journal 
of each house. [The journal is the record or account of 
each day's proceedings of the Legislature,] 

13. When the laws and journals are printed and stitched 
in volumes, the secretary of stale causes them to be dis- 
tributed. The number assigned to each county, is sent to 
the clerk of the court of common pleas, to be distributed 
among all the principal county and township officers. The 
governor and state officers, members and officers of the gen- 
eral assembly, and officers of the courts, are also entitled 
to copies ; and one or more copies of the laws are also kept 
in the office of each township clerk, for the use of the in- 
habitants, that they may learn what the laws are. Certain 
literary institutions also are entitled to a copy each, of the 
laws and journals. And one or more copies of the liiwi 
are exchanged with each of the states, for copies of the.r 
laws, 10 be kept in the state library. 

14. Tiie secretary of statealso Derforms the duties of su. 
periK.cnoent of common schoois , a^ioe oi which will be 
described in the chapters relating to schools. 

The secretary's salary is ft 900 a year. 

15. The treasurer has charge of ati T.e public moneys 
that are paid into the treasury, and pays out the same as 
directed by law. And he is required to keep an accurate 
account of' such moneys, specifying the names of the per- 
sons from whom received, to whom paid, and for what pur- 
poses. And he must make a written report to each branch 
of the genera! assembly, on the third day of the session, 
showing the state of the public accounts and funds, and the 
balance remaining in the treasury. 

16. As large sums of money come into the hands of the 
treasurer, which he might refuse to pay over when called 
for, or which might be lost through his carelessness, he is 
required, before he enters on the duties of his office, to give 

done by the aecretnur in gutting the laws printed T 13. Haw are tb* 
lain distributed ? Tu whom ! 14. The duties of what otiter office doe* 
the secretary perform 7 Wliei i» his salary ? 15. Mention. tin ^»m^ 
Untie* of the treasurer. To whom, when, an& wW. 6™» ^« w^sadA 
16 Why ia . i™d nafiundol the tnuiutil V) too. '» ** w»* * 
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a bond, In the sum of $250,000, with at least six sufficient 
sureties, that he will faithfully perform the duties of his 
office. The sureties are persons who are supposed to be 
able to pay this sum, and who bind themselves to pay to 
the state whatever the treasurer shall fail to pay, but not 
more than the sum mentioned. Public officers generally, 
who have the care of money, are required to give bonds of 
this kind. 

17. The state auditor manages the fiscal concerns of the 
Mate ; that is, the business relating to the money, debts, 
land, and other property of the state. He examines and 
adjusts all accounts and claims against the state, which are 
to be paid out of the state treasury, and for the sums due 
from the state, he issues bills payable at the state treasury ; 
and keeps a regular account with the treasurer, charging 
him with all the money he (the treasurer) receives, ana 
giving him credit for all the lulls paid by him. 

18. The auditor also transacts business with the county 
auditors, and superintends the collection of moneys due the 
state ; and he makes annually to the legislature a state- 
ment of the funds of the state, and of its income and ex* 
penditures during the preceding year. The duties of the 
auditor are very numerous. He is assisted by clerks. He 
is required to give bonds in the sum of $10,000, for the 
iaithful discharge of his duties. 

The salary of the auditor is 81200 ; that of his chief 
-clerk, $600. 

19. The state printer receives from the secretary of state, 
a copy of the laws, and from the clerk of each house, a 
•copy of the journal, bills, reports, and other papers and doc- 
uments, and prints such number of copies of them as the 
general assembly has directed to be printed. The prices 
of the work, and the manner in which it is to be done, are 
specified in the law. For the due performance of the 
work, his bonds are $10,000. * 



bond T For what amount m it given ? 17. What is the busmen of 
Hie state auditor ? 18. What other duties does he perform ? To whoa 
•doee-h* report? When, and what? How large aro his bonds? What 
m bib aalary t Of his chief clerk ? 19. Mention the duties of the stats) 
friaser. The amount of his bonds. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of County Ojficrrs ; their Powers and Duties. — County Com- 
missioners: County Auditor, mid County Treasurer- 

1. The necessity of dividing a slate into smaller portions 
of territory will be readily seen. It would be impossible 
for the state officers, whose duties and powers have beeii 
described, to transact all the business of the stale. Not 
only is their number too small, but they are at too great a 
distance from the people in the remote parts of ilic state- 
llenc«, every .state in the Union is divided into smaller por- 
tions of territory, with a kind of government in eaeh. The 
smallest general division of the stale is into townships, a 
number of which compose a county. 

2. County officers are elected by (he people of each 
eounty, at the stale election in October. The officers are 
these: three county commissioners, a county auditor, a 
county treasurer, a county recorder, a sheriff", a coroner, a 
county surveyor, and a prosecuting attorney. 

3. The emtntii contnthsiaiters are chosen for threa years, 
one to be elected every year. When a vacancy happens 
in the office of commissioner, the associate judges may ap- 
point a person to fill such vacancy until the next election, 
when the people choose a commissioner ; but he is chosen 
to serve only for the unexpired pan of the term of him 
whose place became vacant. They meet at the eounty 
seat three times a year for the transaction of business. 

4. It is the dutv of the commissioners to examine the ac- 
counts of the auditor and treasurer, and direct the auditor 
to publish a statement of the receipts and expenditures for 
the past year. They also male ordersor contracts in rela- 
tion to building or repairing the court-house, jail, and other 
county buildings ; manage and dispose of the property of 
the county generally ; and perform such other duties as the 

I. Why is it necenuiy to divide n ttnis into townships and eonaliea " 
2. How ami when arr> county officers chosen 1 What ans Ihesis offi- 
nnl 3. How long do commiimionera nerve? How ate v ..can tie* ia 
<l» offie» filled r 4 Whal an huh of the Julie* of coinnuwooert* 
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laws require. They are paid for their services out of the 
county treasury, on the order of the county auditor. Their 
compensation is $2 a day. 

- 5. The county auditor holds his office for two years, com- 
mencing on the first day of March next after his election. 
Vacancies in this office are filled by the commissioners, who 
may appoint a person to serve as auditor until another shall 
have been chosen at the next election. The auditor may, 
when necessary, have a deputy to assist him. Deputies 
are appointed by the commissioners. The auditor's office 
must be kept at the county seat. 

6. The auditor must give a bond, with two or more sure- 
ties, such as the commissioners shall approve, for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties, and take the usual oath of 
office. 

7. It is the duty of the auditor to serve as clerk of the 
board of county commissioners at all their meetings ; to 
keep a record of their proceedings ; to preserve all the books, 
records, maps, and other papers required to be kept in his 
office ; and to keep an account with the treasurer. He also 
settles and allows all accounts and debts against the county 
not otherwise settled, and gives orders on the treasurer to 
pay the same. 

8. He has also duties to perform in relation to lands, 
taxes, schools, roads, and many other things. It will be 
seen, that his business is in many respects similar to that of 
the auditor of state. He also transacts business with the 
state auditor, and with officers in the townships of the 
county. 

9. The auditor is paid out of the county treasury. He 
receive? no fixed salary, but is paid fees for most of his 
services. There is a difference between salary and fees. 
A salary is a sum paid to a person for his services by the 
year ; a/ec is the sum paid for each separate act of service. 
Thus an auditor is allowed, for every order he draws on the 



How and how much are they paid ? 5. How long does the auditor hoM 
OM office ? How are vacancies filled ? By whom are his deputies ap~ 
oointed ? 6. How about his bonds and oath ? 7. What are some of the 
duties of the auditor? 8. What other duties are here mentioned? 9~ 
How is he paid? State the difference between salary ami' fees 16v 
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county treasury, five cents ; for recording certain proceed- 
ings, every hundred words, ten cents ; for every road bond, 
twenty-five cents, &c. ; which several sums are called fees. 
He receives, however, as clerk of the commissioners, and 
for a few other services, $2 a day ; and for attending sale 
of school lands, $3 a day. 

10. The county treasurer is elected for two years, his 
term to commence on the first Monday of June next after 
his election. Vacancies in this office are filled by the 
county commissioners. The treasurer must give bonds 
with four or more freehold sureties, to be approved by the 
county commissioners, and in such sum as they shall direct. 
He must also take the oath of office. 

11. The treasurer receives all money which is required 
to be paid into the treasury for county purposes, and pays 
out the same on the orders of the auditor ; and makes a 
settlement every year with the auditor, and with the com- 
missioners. He also receives all moneys required by law 
to be paid into the county treasury for state purposes ; and 
pays annually to the treasurer of state such sum as shall, 
on settlement with the county auditor, appear to be due the 
state. 

12. The treasurer also superintends the collection of 
taxes in the county, for which he may appoint deputies to 
assist hirn. Certain other duties devolve upon him. He 
receives, as compensation, five per cent., — that is, five dol- 
lars on every hundred dollars received and paid out during 
the year, except that on which some other rate of compen- 
sation is fixed by law. 

— — ^— T r , w^r-u — i—i- — ■ i - - -■ i ■ ■ ■ ii 

For what term is the county treasurer elected ? How are vacancies 
filled? What bonds does be give ? What is a freehold surety? 11. 
12. Mention some of the duties of the treasurer His compensation. 
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County Officers, continued. — County Recorder, Sheriff, Cor- 
oner, County Surveyor, and Prosecuting Attorney. 

1. The county recorder is elected for three years. Va- 
cancies in this office are filled by the county commissioners, 
as in the cases of auditor and treasurer ; and like them he 
keeps his office at the county-seat. 

2. He is required to give bonds in the sum of $2,000, 
with two or more sureties, to be approved by at least two 
of the judges of the court of common pleas ; and to take 
the official oath. 

3. The recorder provides, at the expense of the county, 
suitable books, in which he records all deeds, mortgages, 
and other instruments of writing presented to him, and 
wt A Jk are required by law to be recorded. The fees for 
recording deeds and other instruments, are ten cents for 
every hundred words they contain, to be paid by the person 
presenting the same to be recorded ; and the same for trans- 
cribing any instrument of record. The fees for recording, 
and for numerous other items of service, are fixed by law. 

4. The sheriff is elected for two years ; and he may not 
hold the office longer than four years in any period of six 
years. In case of vacancy in the office of sheriff, the cor- 
oner serves as sheriff; and if the offices of both the sheriff 
and coroner become vacant, the court of common pleas, or 
the associate judges thereof, may appoint a person to per- 
form the duties of sheriff, until another shall have been 
chosen at the next annual election. 

5. The sheriff and coroner must give bonds with two or 
more sureties, to be approved by the court of common pleas, 
in a sum not exceeding $20,000, nor less than $3,000 ; 
which sum may be increased, if the court deem it neces- 
sary. 

1. For what term is the county recorder chosen ? How are vacancies 
filled? 2. What bond does he give? 3. What is his principal business? 
His fees for recording? 4. How 1'ng is the sheriff's term of office? 
How are vacancies in this office supplied? 5. What provisions respect* 




cocnty office as. 

6. It is the duty of the sheriff to attend the sitting of all 
courts held in the county ; to execute all warrants, writs. 
and other process directed to him by the lawful authority ; 
to apprehend persona charged with crime ; and to take 
charge of the jail, and of the prisoners therein. It is hit: 
duty also to preserve (ho public peace ; and he may 
all persons who break the public pwoe within his know- 
ledge or view, U giro l:o:ids, with sureties, for keeping (hi- 
peace, and for appearing at ilie next court of common pleas. 
and commit them to jail if they refuse to give such bonds. 
He performs many other duties. 

7. The coroner inquires into the cause of the death of 
persons who have died by violence, or suddenly, and by 
means unknown. When such death occurs, notice in 
giveu to the coroner, who orders a jury to be summoned, 
and witnesses sub]icenaed, and repairs to the place of such 
dead person, to inquire into the cause and manner of the 
death. Hence, such examination is called a coroner's in- 
quest. 

The fees of sheriffs and coroners are fixed by law. 

8. The county surveyor is chosen for three years ; gives 
bonds in the sum of $2,000 ; and takes the official oath. 
He may appoint deputies, for whose acts he is responsible. 
The court of common pleas, or, in the time of vacation, 
the associate judges, may fill vacancies. 

9. It is the business of a county surveyor to survey 
lands, and to fix and determine the lines and boundaries of 
them where ihey are in dispute ; to survey lands lying in 
the county and sold for taxes ; and to make such other sur- 
veys, and perform such other duties, as are required by law. 

10. The prosecuting attorney is elected for two years. 
His business is to prosecute for the state all complaints and 
suits in which the stale is a party. Al! breaches of the 
peace, and crimes, are considered as committed against the 
people of the state ; hence, persons charged with such of- 

ing the bonds of the idirrilF nnd coroner ? fi. What are the duties of a 
sheriff here mentioned ? 7. What » the business of a coroner! Ho* 
does lie hold au inquest ? 8. For what term is u county surveyor elect. 
•dl How large is his bond? How are vacancies lillrd ) 9. What is 
" 10. lis* loot; it the tana of a ■wn«vK">. 
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fences are prosecuted in the name of the state ; and an at 
torney is chosen to attend to trials of this kind in each 
county. 

11. The directors of the poor-house are chosen for three 
years, one every year. They appoint a superintendent of 
the poor-house, to reside in or near it, who takes charge of 
the poor sent thither, and is governed by the rules and regu- 
lations of the board of directors. The directors visit the 
poor-house monthly, to see how the poor are treated. They 
may bind out poor children as apprentices ; males until the 
age of twenty-one years, and females until they are eighteen. 
The directors report yearly to the county commissioners an 
account of their proceedings, contracts, and disbursements, 
and the condition of the institution. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Election of Township Officers ; their Powers and Duties. 

1. The annual election for choosing township officers, is 
held on the first Monday of April, at a place previously 
designated by the trustees of the township. The trustees 
are the judges of election ; and the clerk of the township, 
and another person appointed by the judges, serve as clerks. 
This election is conducted in the same manner as the elec- 
tion of state and county officers in October. 

2. The officers to be chosen at township elections, are, a 
township clerk, three trustees, one township assessor, one 
township treasurer, and such number of constables and su- 
pervisors of highways as shall have been directed by the 
trustees to be chosen. The officers, within ten days after 
their election, take the usual oath of office. Vacancies are- 
filled by the trustees. 

3. The township clerk keeps the records, books, and pa- 

What is his business? 11. For what term are the direetom of the poor- 
house chosen ? What are their duties ? 

1. On what day, and at what place, are township elections held? 
Who are judges and clerks of the elections? 2. What officers are 
chosen at this election? How are vacancies filled? 3. What are the 
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pers of the lown. He records 
the township meetings, and tin 
ed ; township roads established by the trustees ; the brands 
and marks of cattle, sheep, and ho^s, usi;d by the owners ; 
and a map of the school clintricts in the township. And af- 
tP the township officers liave made their annual settlement 
of accounts, he makes out and records an account of all 
the receipts and expenditures of the township far the pre- 
ceding year. 

4. The trustees have the general management of town- 
ship alfairs. They have power to lay out township roads, 
end to lay out and alter road districts ; and to do many 
other things in relation to roads and bridges, taxes, the poor, 
common schools, &c. And they are required to settle the 
account* of the supervisors of highways, the township trea- 
surer, and overseers of the poor ; and to examine and settle 
all demands against the lownship; and ibr this purpose they 
meet with these ollio'i's every year. 

5. An important duty of 'he trustees is l« take care of the 
poor. It is the duty of every government to provide for the 
support of persons who, through misfortune, have been re- 
duced to a state of poverty, and who arc unable to support 
themselves. Such provision has been made in this country, 
and to such extent, that no person is compelled to beg lor 
the means of stlpport ; and consequently the people of this 
country are but little troubled, and seldom imposed upon, 
by vicious persons who go about begging from the honest 
and industrious citizens. 

6. When the trustees are informed that a purson is poor 
and needs relief, and ought to he supported at the public 
expense, it is their duty to provide for his support, the ex- 
pense to be charged to the township ; or, if there is a coun- 
ty poor-house in the county, they order such person to the 
directors of the poor-house, to be provided for, If the di- 
rectors of the poor-house, for lawful reasons, reject a pauper 
sent to them by the trustees of a township, then the trus- 
tees must provide for his support. 
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7. If a poor person who needs relief has not gained * 
legal settlement in the township, the trustees cause him to* 
be removed to the place where he was last legally settled. 
If the health of such person will not permit his removal, 
the trustees afford relief until he may be removed ; the 
expense of such temporary relief, and of the removal, to 
be paid by the township to which the person is removed. 
If the pauper has no legal settlement in the state, the 
trustees may remove him to the state or county where he 
has a legal settlement, unless he shall give bonds that he 
shall not become chargeable to the township or county 
where he is. 

8. To gain what is here called a legal settlement, a per- 
son must have resided in the township for a whole year, 
without ever having been warned by the overseers to depart 
out of the township, and for three years together after hav- 
ing been once warned. A different rule applies to minors, 
apprentices, and certain other persons. 

9. The duties of the township assessor relate to the assess* 
ment of property and levying of taxes. [See chapter XVI.] 
He also takes the census, or enumeration of the while male 
inhabitants above twenty-one years, which is required by 
the constitution to be taken every four years. 

10. The township treasurer receives all moneys belonging 
to the township, and pays out the same as they may be 
wanted for township purposes, and accounts yearly to the 
proper officers. 

11. Constables. The principal duties of a constable are, 
to serve all processes issued by justices of the peace in suit:* 
at law for collecting debts, and for arresting persons charged 
with crimes. The business of a constable in executing the 
orders of justices of the peace, is much the same as that of 
a sheriff in relation to the county courts. 

12. Supervisors of highways. In the election of super- 
visors, the electors do not all vote for the whole number of 

7. What is to be done when a pauper has no legal settlement in the 
township or state ? 8. How does a person gain a legal settlement ? 9. 
To what, principally, do the duties of a township assessor relate? 
What else does he do? 10. What is the business of township treasurer? 
11. Of constables? 12. How are superrison of highways elected? 
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supervisors. It is intended that the voters in each road* 
district shall vote only for a supervisor in their own district. 
It is provided, therefore, that each elector shall vote for only 
one person for this office. The person residing in each dis- 
trict who receives the highest number of votes, is elected 
supervisor. 

13. It is the duty of each supervisor to repair and keep 
in order the roads in his district, and to see that all persons 
assessed come and work on them. Male persons of the age 
of twenty-one years, having resided in the township three 
months, may be required to work two days. The supervi- 
sor may require a person having a team, and wagon, scraper, 
cart, or plough, to furnish the same ; for which he allows 
the person a reasonable compensation. 

14. The supervisor may excuse certain persons who are 
unable to labor : and persons who do not wish to work, may 
commute f# their labor, by paying to the supervisor seventy- 
five cents for every day they do not work. Persons who 
refuse to work, or commute, may be fined one dollar for 
every day so refusing to labor or commute ; the money to 
be expended in improving the roads and bridges in the town- 
ship. The supervisors account yearly to the trustees. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Incorporation of Towns. 

1. The necessity of dividing a state into counties and 
townships has been shown in preceding chapters. In almost 
every county there are places where many inhabitants have 
settled upon a small territory. These settlements are usu- 
ally called villages. Sundry regulations become neces- 
sary for the government of a village, which can be 

— : 1 • 

13. What are the duties of supervisor* ? Who are required to labor on 
highways? 14. How may persons be excused and exempted from 
labor? What is commute? How much is the fine for refusing to labor 
•r commute ? To whom, and how often, do supvrvisorfi account ? 
1. When and why is the iaoorDoration of townsneoeeaarjl %.N*\*x 
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better made by the inhabitants than by the legislature. 
For this purpose they are formed into corporations, called 
towns. 

2. A town is a body corporate, or body politic. A body 
politic, or corporation, is a number of persons united, and 
authorized by law to act under one name, and as a single 
person, in the transaction of business. So the people of a 
state or nation, united for the purpose of government, are 
called a body politic. Persons associated for any purpose 
without being incorporated by law, are not called a corpo- 
ration. The object of incorporating an association by law 
is to give its members the power to make certain rules for 
their government, and to enforce these rules ; and the power 
to sue and be sued, and to hold and sell property, as one 
person. 

3. Men often unite their money or capital in trade, or in 
.carrying on some other business, in company. IWis is called 
a partnership. A corporation is a kind of partnership ; but 
it is very different from a common business partnership. 
Persons united in trade can bind none by their contracts but 
those who have consented to go into the partnership ; and 
when they die the partnership must end. But not so with a 
corporation. When the persons who first composed the cor- 
poration are all dead, the corporation is still alive ; for those 
who come after them have all the powers and privileges 
which those had who first associated. 

4. There is another difference : No person can be brought 
into a partnership without his consent ; whereas a law in- 
corporating a city or village, brings all the inhabitants within 
its bounds into the corporation, often against the consent of 
many. Not so, however, with railroad, banking, and cer- 
tain other corporations. 

5. To illustrate the effect of an act of incorporation, let 
us suppose that it should be necessary to improve the side- 
walks in an unincorporated village ; but a part of the in- 
habitants are unwilling to pay their share of the expense of 
the improvement. There is now no authority to compel 

■ a town ? Define a corporation, or body politic 3. Iq what do corpo- 
rations and business partnerships differ ? 4. In what other respect is 
then a difference 7 5. Illustrate, by example, tho m&hk* and «kc\ <& 
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them tn do so, without bee 
law. There is a law in this state « 
ants of any such place to form themselves into a town cor- 
porate, with powers necessary to make certain local regu- 
lations. In some states, a special act of the legislature is 
required for every corporation. 

6. The corporation having been formed as the law di- 
rects, the inhabitants may meet at such place as two or 
more of the corporators shall select, and elect their town of- 
ficers, to consist of a rnavjr, a recorder, and five trustees, 
for the term of one year. These constitute what is called 
thfj (own council, and have power to lay and collect taxes, 
and to make other n -edful rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the town. And the officers, for and in behalf of 
the inhabitants of the town, may sue and \y- sued, hold and 
Hell property, and do other things which an individual per- 
son may do. And when the present inhabitants shall have 
passed off, those who shall then occupy their places will con- 
stitute the same corporation. 

7. Every township, and every county, is a corporation ; 
the inhabitant'; licin^ united for the purposes <if government, 
with certain powers grunted by the laws of the state So 
also the people of the state constitute one great corporation. 
But this corporation is not formed by an act of the legisla- 
ture, as other corporations are, but by the act of the people 
themselves in their political capacity, in making the con - 

titution or political law of the state. 

8. Besides these territorial corporations, as towns, town- 
s, and counties, there are incorporated companies for car- 
g on business of various kinds, as railroad and turnpike 

mpanies, and companies for purposes of manufacturing, 
inking, insurance, &c. These several kinds of business, 
r to be extensively and successfully conducted, re- 
quire a larger amount of money than a single individual 
-'ssesses. A number of persons therefore unite their cap- 
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ital, and ask for an act of incorporation, granting them 
powers which they could not have in the capacity of an or- 
dinary business partnership. A more particular description 
of some of these corporations will be given in another chap, 
ter. [See Banks and Insurance Companies.] 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Assessment and Collection of Taxes. 

1. It appears from the foregoing chapters, that to trans- 
act the business of the state, requires the employment of •> 
great number of persons; and consequently, that the 
amount of money paid out every year to all these officers, 
must also be very great. And as no government can be 
maintained without expense, and as every person is in some 
way benefited by the government, it is the duty of all who 
are able, to pay something towards its support. 

2. Every government must therefore have the power to 
provide the means of defraying its expenses. The way in 
which this is done, is chiefly by taxation ; and the money 
which the citizens are required to pay, is called a tax. 
Taxes are usually assessed and levied upon the property 
of the citizens. 

3. All lands and all personal estate are liable to taxation 
in this state, except public property ; buildings erected for 
colleges, academies, and common schools ; meeting-houses, 
with two acres of land ; burial grounds ; and the property 
of literary and charitable institutions.* Lands, real proper, 
ty, and real estate, have the same meaning, and include 
land, with all buildings and other articles erected or grow- 
ing thereon. Personal estate, or personal property, includes 
all household furniture, money, goods, chattels, and debts 
due from solvent creditors. 

4. As taxes are laid upon property, and as each person 

2. How is money obtained to pay public expenses ? What is a tax ? 
3. What property is exempt from taxation ? What is real, and what 
personal estate 7 
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is to pay in proportion to the value of his properly, the first 
thing to be ascertained is, what amouot of property is owned 
by each person. The county coiimii.stiuuersi'f each county, 
■■very sixth year, divide the county into districts, not less 
than two, nor more than Four, (Hamilton into at least six, 
and uot exceeding twelve,) end appoint for each a district 
assessor, who, in such year, takes a list of the names of the 
owners, with a description and the value of each parcel of 
real property in every township in the district, and returns 
ihe same to the county auditor. 

5. A list of the personal property in each township is 
taken every year by the township assessor, who makes re- 
turns of the names of the owners, and the real value of the 
property, to the county auditor. He also corrects the val- 
uation and description of the real property, where new build- 
ings have been erected and old ones destroyed. The re. 
turns of all the assessors, made to the county auditor, show 
i he amount of the valuation of all the property in the coun- 
ty ; and returns from all the county auditors to the state au- 
dit t, Bhow the valuation of all the property of the state. It 
will next be shown how the Uses are assuss^d, 

6. We have already s<ien that a large amount of money 
is every year required to defray the ordinary expenses of 
the government. Provision must also be made for paying 
the interest on the slate debt, and such portions of the prin- 
cipal as become due from time to time. Now the legisla- 
lure, knowing what amount must be raised for state pur. 
poses, and what is the aggregate valuation of the property 
in the state, ascertains how much per centum, or how 
much on every dollar of the valuation, is necessary to b*> 
I. vied for state purposes, and determines the same from time 
t - lime by law. 

7. So also the county com mission ere, knowing the amount 
to be raised for couuty purposes, determine annually 
how much per centum is to be levied to defray the coun- 






, How, and liow often, nm district nsewsois appointed 7 Wlint ■ 
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ty expenses, and for road purposes. And the trustees of 
lovvnships determine how much per cent, is to be levied on 
the valuation in their respective townships, for township 
purposes, and for the support of the ' poor in the town- 
ships. 

8. The county auditor, having been instructed by the 
state auditor how much per cent, to levy for state purposes ; 
by the county commissioners, how much for the courJly ex- 
penses ; and by the trustees of townships, how much for the 
township expenses, he makes out the tax list for the county ; 
that is, he estimates the amount of tax which each person 
has to pay. 

9. The way of making out a tax list, or of apportioning 
the taxes, is presumed to be nearly as follows : Suppose 
the valuation of the taxable property of the state to be 
•200,000,000, and $600,000 to be wanted for state pur- 
poses. Three-tenths per cent., or three mills on every dol- 
lar of the whole valuation, will produce this sum. And 
suppose that two mills on the dollar of all the taxable prop- 
erty in the county, must be levied to defray the county ex- 
penses ; and three mills on every dollar's value of property 
of the township, fur township expenses ; in all, eight mills 
on the dollar : the county auditor estimates every person's 
tax at this rate. Hence a man whose property is valued at 
$1000, is assessed $9 ; if valued at $750, his tax would 
be $6. 

10. The taxes are collected by the county treasurer, and 
such persons as he may appoint to assist him. [For the 
manner of paying out moneys, and his compensation, see 
County Treasurer.] 



the tame for county and township purposes ? 8. Who makes out the 
tax lists ? 9. Can you explain how this is done, by supposing a case ? 
10. By whom are the taxes collected? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Of the Funds, Revenue, and other Property of the State, and 
the general management of them. — Canal Fund, and Ca- 
nals. 

9 

1. The grand object of agood government is to promoli 
the happiness am! welfare of its citizens. To do this it must 
secure to them the free enjoyment of their rights, as has 
been already observed. Bui the whole duty of the gov- 
ernment is not done when it protects men in [he enjoy- 
ment of life, and the fruits of their labor. It ought to 
go further, and make provision for improving the condi- 
tion of the people, especially the less favored portions of 
them, that all may be rendered in the highest possible degree- 
prosperous and happy. And as all must contribute to the 
support of the government from what they acquire by their 
labor, the government ought to do all it can to render the 
labor of all equally profitable. 

2. But the people in different parts of a large state have 
not equal advantages. The people who reside near navi- 
gable waters and good roads, are better rewarded for their 
labor than those who reside at a greater distance from them. 
A man's farm is not very valuable when it cosls him half 
as much to transport his grain and other products to market 
as he sells them for. 

3. Hence we see the necessity of roads, canals, and other 
means of facilitating and cheapening transportation. But 
as individuals are not able to construct such expensive 
works, it becomes the duty of the government to provide for 
their construction. This is done in whole or in part by tax- 
ing the property of the people of the state. And although a 
portion of them do not need these improvements, it is but 
just that they should contribute to the common good. Some- 
times funds are created, and set apart lor this purpose, 
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income of which pays a part of the cost of such improve- 
ments. 

4. A fund, in general, is a sum of money used for carry, 
ing on business of any kind. The money, or capital stock, 
which a merchant employs in trade, is a fund. So the mo- 
ney that is raised to pay the officers of the government, and 
to carry on the business of the state, and such other proper- 
ty as is set apart for this purpose, are called the funds of the 
state ; and the interest of these funds, and all other income 
to the state, are called the revenue. The state has provided 
ftmds for several purposes ; one of which is the canal fund. 

5. In February, 1825, an act was passed by the legisla- 
ture " to provide for the internal improvement of the state 
of Ohio, by navigable canals ;" and the board of canal 
commissioners were authorized to commence the construction 
of a canal from the mouth of the Scioto to the lake, and so 
much of the Miami and Maumee line as lay between Cin- 
cinnati and Dayton. 

6. For this purpose a fund was created, called the canal 
fund, to consist of such grants and appropriations of lands, 
.property, and moneys as might from time to time be made for 
this object by the legislature and by individuals, and of 
taxes specifically pledged for the payment of interest on 
money borrowed. The net proceeds of all tolls collected 
an the canals also constitute a part of this fund. And con- 
gress has since made a grant of 840,000 acres of the public 
hinds of the United States lying in this state. 

7. Perhaps every young reader does not know how a law 
authorizing the construction of a canal is carried into effect. 
It cannot be done without money ; but the income of the 
fund is not sufficient to pay the cost of the work as fast as 
k needs to be done — perhaps would never wholly pay it. 
And to levy a tax at once upon the citizens for the whole 
oi its cost, would be too burdensome. The state therefore 
borrows the money of rich individuals for a long term of 
years. The business is done on the part of the state by 

they made? 4. What is a fund? A state fund? Revenue? 5. In 
what year was the construction of our canals authorized ? 6. Of what 
was the canal fund at first to consist ? What grant has congress made ? 
7. How is the money procured by the state to make canals 7 8. What 
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persons duly authorized, who give for the money borrowed 
■he bonds of the state, promising to pay the money at ihe 
time specified, with interest at ihe rale agreed on ; the in- 
terest usually to be paid semi-annually. 

8. These bonds are usually given in sums of $1000. 
The debts of a state are incurred by the issuing of these 
bonds, and are aiso called state stacks, because the capital 
or stock required to construct the state works is obtained by 
the sale of these bonds. These bonds or stocks may be 
sold and transferred as promissory notes, by one person to 
another. When they are sold for the amount for which 
they are given, they are said to be at par : when they are 
sold at a price either above or below the amount expressed 
in them, they are said to be above or below par. 

9. These stocks are taken by men who have large sums 
of money to lend, and who consider state stocks good secu- 
rity ; because, if the state has no other means of redeeming 
its bonds, the legislature has power to pass a law authoriz- 
ing the money lo be raised by a tax upon the people. Al- 
most every state is thus indebted, net only to American cap- 
italists, but to those of European countries, whence many 
millions have been sent to the United States to purchase 
state stocks. 

10. The canals are now managed by a board ofpvbht 
tcorks; consisting of three members appointed by the legis. 
lature. It is the duty of this board to see that the canals 
are kept in repair and supplied with water ; to appoint col- 
lectors of tolls, and other officers, and fix their compensa- 
tion ; and to make rules and regulations concerning mat- 
ters in general relalmg to the navigation of the canals. And 
if a new canals to be made, tliis board employs the agents, 

■. surveyors, and such other persons as are wanted 
to do the work. 

1 1 . There is also a board of canal fund eommissionrrs, 
consisting of the state auditor, the state treasurer, and an- 
other person elected by the legislalure for three years, 

ire the bands of the state called T What is said of the nature of (bras 
bonds' 9. How and of whom is the money obtained Tor these bonds? 
Why arc Ihe mate stock* deemed safe T 10. By whom are the canals 
""- ■-Tidniies! 11. Whoar.thacunlHaA.w- 
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who is the acting commissioner. This board borrows nv* 
ney on the credit of the state, when authorized by the legis- 
lature to do so, for making canals or paying the canal debts * t 
manages all the property belonging to the canal fund ; and, 
at stated times, makes reports of all moneys borrowed or 
debts contracted, and for what purposes. 

12. The collectors of tolls are appointed by the board of 
public works. The tolls are charges paid by the master or 
owner of a boat, for the privilege of transporting ~ 
other property on the canals. Specific prices are 
by the mile on every hundred or ton weight of m< 
every barrel of flour, every 1000 feet of lumber, 
collectors are stationed at the several ports to 
tolls. 

13. The state of New York was the first to undertake the 
construction of canals on a large scale. Ohio is one of the 
States which soon followed in this enterprise ; and, although 
possessed of less wealth than the older states, she has con- 
structed a greater number of miles of canals than any other 
state in the Union. In the construction of these works, a 
large debt has been incurred, which is to be paid off by the 
tolls collected on the canals, the income of the canal fund, 
and by taxes annually levied upon the property of the ciu 
izens. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



Funds, <£c, of the State, continued.— School Fund, and 

Schools. \ 

1. No people can be prosperous and happy without team- 
ing. In some countries, such as Turkey and some others, 
the people are degraded and miserable. This is owing tc v ^ 

missioners? How appointed? Their duties? 12. By whom are the 
collectors appointed? What are tolls? How are they charged ? 13 
Br what state was the first neat canal constructed ? What is said of 
Obh mad her canal* ? How w the Canal debt to be v*&? 
/ ***** m here eeJd <* the advantages tf *dvxc%\*«n 5L ^fa| «*£& 
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their ignorance. They are governed by a despot, who rule*. 
over them with great rigor : ax*c liter bcaroeiy ilisjw that 
they could be in a berir eo\cr_r.e:. Lodeec. for ~oe wati 
of education, thev ccuLi :x .: :ii%«* »*:* v. :.-v. j:v*ers. 
themselves as tre p^-le i: *: -s oo.tiW v. I: .* ol„v 
where the great vAy.ivjt *:iLZKtit a?* »r.. *: u*2.;*;i. tun?. 
a free government car. oe \*a..i:*.jl*< 

2. Hence, in oHrr v- c.T •:--* :•** tin ;~iwv-i tlit 
American people rr/:vt •,*%:_*.*. %. i -• «. l*. : t :r.». :*.* 
means of obtain!:*? a jvx. ei -ve/.-.c 7 "•-*•-> <.-> *. :oi£ ip 
some persons who arc *.*•. yx: .. ^ ; >.• ::* *u-" 'j.'-foi -/ 
their children ; and \oe -•/.:. ar* •_••*- :.£ r. *.-..• .-• .:*<t. 
without some law to or:-;*. —*:::. r. :--^. ^c* •. J- .•• •. .* :** 
duty of the govern nv.r/. •/, ;r.> ,-s* t*je *<^t *.*j; : *»:* 'r.r 
the support of public *<: :ssJ>.i. *•:--.:_ ;:i<: <.;.^t ici / j* 
country mav ail be e'iucat*-,. 

3. For this object l.-o-.^.o:. **«* :;.i/s«: .. *s*. y:.jrj. ** 
congress, at an early per:oc. **;,*:;. t.v.- .<!,:.• **r«*. »^. j^. 
property of the United *Statet. k; *:. o-C:*-au«* '/ <//. 
gress, the territory was Ia,c out .?:*/. to* o&iiijit fssj^iui? 
thirty-six square miles eacii. */e.!.v * /. *r..,e* aou*.'*-. /-,-fc.O 
township was lai<Loul in'o bf-o-tion* o. 1 vtie hi.*. *•. =.*..»«: «*.<<* 
or one thirty-sixtn pan of t;*e *ijo a «. Ti*rf* *«r»j :/o* 
ever, three portions of the termo'v ijo* v^u^m.i.y :.•* 
state, which were not frinbrawc ir tii«: pjo* *.v:.- o* .'*.- t.v 
of congress: the " I'uitec State* Iv!.:^-. V *«.v t.o* 
" Connecticut Reserve/'* and ti.e •• V. .•;•.;,.*. x .*?> he*.' 
vation." 

4. Provision was afterwards 'JWfc v.&s*. '.-.* »v//>* 
within these tracts also. Con;?! eat « \*.*:.*s. t.a\ o«.« - -'".' 
sixth part of the land in tut V;.^jj.: fe ;.'. >. . h»-»~"«~ ■*-'* 
should be appropriated for the us* of i>o;. /J :- * "-•• - ***• 
same; and eighteen quarter Iovm^j. ;».-. i .*.'.' >- : ^-*-' s 
Military Tract, being estimates o:*» :••-.-.-/. :••«-• ' r . '*' 
tract, for the use of schools nitii.!. tne fc*!'.«' # *.v: ^-- >!rl * 
quarter townships in the same tract io» ^ -^ v * *';' ""^ 
in the tract called Ojaiiecticut K«rbe.'»« 'J^^ at^J— 

., ... vvr* ^*^ *"** 

the jror^niment to pro\iGe for «auc«Xit<y *.•.«*. y^A 1 -* ** <«^ , *'* x * **" 
UiMb origiimjjy fad out ? By wwn ^um.^ »^^ NN utf ' S^**** "" * 
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thirty-sixth part of the lands of the state is public property, 
set apart for the purposes of education. 

5. These lands are either leased or sold ; and the money 
arising from such lease or sale, is paid into the state treas- 
ury, and constitutes what is called the school fund. The 
state auditor keeps an account with each township having 
a school lot, and also with the several tracts before men- 
tioned, that it may be known what portion of the school 
fund is derived from each such township and other district 
of country, and what portion of the interest on the fund be- 
longs to each. 

6. The state is at present the borrower of this fund ; that 
is to say, it uses the money received from the school lands, 
in paying debts incurred in constructing its canals ; and for 
such use it pays annually the interest, which is distributed 
among the several townships and other tracts, in proportion 
to the amount of each one's share of the school fund. 

7. Besides this fund provided by congress, a temporar) 
fund for the same purpose has been established by the state. 
This fund consists of interest on the state's share of the 
United States' surplus revenue, the revenue from banks, 
insurance and bridge companies, and other funds to be an- 
nually provided by the state ; (in all 8200,000 ;) which is 
to be distributed yearly among the several counties, in pro- 
portion to the number of white youth in each, between the 
ages of four and twenty-one years. 

8. The " surplus revenue" above mentioned was received 
in 1837 from the treasury of the United States, into which 
there had accumulated more than thirty-seven millions of 
dollars more than was necessary to defray the expenses of 
the general government. This surplus not being wanted 
for government purposes, was distributed among the several 
states, to be kept by them until called for by congress. The 
sum deposited with this state, (sometimes called deposit 
fund,) was nearly four millions of dollars. 

9. In addition to the money arising from the funds which 

respecting these tracts? 5. How are these lands disposed of? How 

jure the proceeds applied ? 6. To whom is this fund loaned ? 7. What 

temporary fund for school purposes is provided ? 8. What is this sur- 

ptae revenue ? About how much was to* &U.Wa yh&x&A ^. ^NVsaX 
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have been described, a considerable sum is raised yearly io 
every county by a tax, not exceeding two mills, nor less 
than one mill, on every dollar of the amount of taxable 
property in the county, to be levied and collected as other 
county taxes. 

10. School moneys are generally apportioned among the 
several counties, townships, and districts, according to the 
number of children in each. The township clerk lakes 
every year an enumeration of all white youth in bis town. 
ship, between the ages of four and twenty .one years, (omit- 
ting married persons,) and reports the same to the county 
auditor, who reports to the secretary of state the number of 
all such youth in the county. The secretary of state fur- 
nishes the slate auditor with the number of such youth iu 
each county ; and the state auditor apportions the funds 
among the several counties. To the portion received by 
each county, is added the amount raised by tax in the 
county ; and the whole is apportioned among the several 
townships and districts. 

11. Districts arc laid off, and altered, when necessary, 
by the trustees of townships. A meeting is held annually 
in each district, for the election of officers. Three director* 
are chosen, whose duty it is to manage the affairs of the 
district. One of the directors is to serve as clerk and 
treasurer. 

12. The county auditor is the county superintendent of 
common schools, most of whose duties in relation to schools 

„ ,>ave been already mentioned. He apportions the school 
yinoneys among the districts, and gives to the township treas- 
"aurers orders on the county treasurer ; and makes abstracts 

.* of returns made to him from the townships. 

13. The township clerk is the toum superintendent of com. 
mon schools. His duties also have been mentioned in part. 
He takes lists of youth ; (see section 10 ;) fills vacancies in 
the office of district directors ; visits the schools in his 
township once a year ; and estimates the amount of mo- 
other sum is yearly raised for schools T 10. How nre school i 
»|i]>o(iioned among the counties. &C.7 11. By whom ore diatrii 
out? What officers me elected in the dinVmiai, Yl.^Nmis 
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ney required in addition to what is derived from other 
sources. 

14. The state superintendent (who is the secretary of 
state) collects information relating to the schools, the number 
of children residing in the districts, the number taught, and 
the amount paid for tuition ; the number of school -houses, 
and the amount expended from year to year in erecting 
school-houses ; and other matters in reference to the opera- 
tions and effects of the common school system. He reports 
annually to the legislature the information collected, and 
suggests such improvements as he thinks ought to be made. 
It is his duty also to ascertain and report the condition and 
value of all the school lands, with the amount of the differ- 
ent school funds due to each township. 

15. School examiners are appointed in each county by the 
court of common pleas, for the term of three years. They 
examine teachers ; and to those whom they think competent 
to teach, they give a certificate to that effect. And for the 
convenience of teachers in distant parts of the county, they 
may appoint persons in the remote townships to serve as 
examiners. Examiners may also recommend school books 
to be used in the schools. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Funds, tyc.,ofthe State, continued. — University Fund ; Min- 
isterial Fund ; Road Fund ; Public Buildings, fyc. 

1. Besides the school fund described in the preceding 
chapter, there is another called the university fund. At an 
early period, two townships of six miles square each, of a 
tract of land in the southern part of the state, called the 
"Ohio Company's Purchase," were granted by congress 
for a college. On these lands, now in Athens county, the 
legislature of the North Western Territory established an 

superintendent ? What are his duties ? 14. Who is state superintend- 
ent ? What are his duties ? 15. How are school examiners appointed T 
What are their duties ? 

Give a description of the university fund. To ^tatVfisftDo&tofia * 
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institution, now called the "Ohio University." Another 
township, situate in the southwestern part of the state, was 
also early granted by congress, on which is now the " Miami 
University." The avails of these lands, as they are sold, 
are paid into the state treasury for the benefit of these in- 
stitutions. 

2. There is also a ministerial fund. In a portion of the 
state-, one section of land, one mile square, in each town- 
ship, was granted by congress for the support of the gospel. 
The avails of these lands are paid into the state treasury, 
and constitute a fund, the interest of which is apportioned 
among the several townships according to the share which 
each has in the fund, and is distributed among all the r»B- 
gious denominations in each township in proportion io the 
number of adherents of each, for the support of religion. — 
(Cons. Art. 8, sec. 26.) 

3. There is aiso a fund, called the three per cent, fund, 
for making nnd improving roads. The act of congress pro- 
viding tor the admission of the new state into the Union, 
made certain propositions to the people. The convention 
of delegates that framed the constitution, acting for the peo- 
ple, did not choose to accept these propositions fully, but 
proposed some alterations, which were agreed to by con- 
gress. 

4. By the terms of these propositions, as modified, the 
one thirty-sixth part of the land was to be given for the 
benefit of schools, and three per cent, of the proceeds of the 
public lands (of the United States) sold within the state, 
was to be applied, under the direction of the legislature of 
the state, to the making and improving of roads within the 
Kate. The money thus accruing is apportioned bv the state 
auditor among the several counties; and the county com- 
missioners appropriate it for the improvement of roads, or 
repair of bridges, to be expended by such persons as the 
commissioners may appoint for that purpose. 

5. The national road is also the property of the state. 

the income of thii paid > 5. Describe the minister", I fi 
Ihi* fiiiul distributed 1 3. To what object is trie Ohm y 
applied ? 4. How was this rosd (nnd (JtfuimtsVt \to» '» - 
A By what gowaraetit wmum nMiwul to*4 mtAtA -Ww»*V 
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This road, which passes through this and other states, was 
made by the government of the United States. That part 
of it which lies in this state, has been transferred by con- 
gress to the state. Tolls are collected on it, and applied to 
the keeping of it in repair. The road has been placed by 
the legislature under the direction of the board of publio 
works. 

6. The public buildings at the seat of government, erected 
there for the accommodation of the legislature and the state 
officers, are state property. They are under the care of 
persons appointed for that purpose. 

7. The state library consists of books containing matter 
of a public nature : such as the laws of the state, enacted 
from year to year, the laws of the United States, and the 
laws of the several states ; together with all public docu- 
ments, and such works generally as the members of the 
legislature and other officers of the government have occa- 
sion to examine, and as it is important to preserve for future 
use ; besides a large collection of miscellaneous works. 
The citizens at large have access to the library. It is un- 
der the control of the governor, secretary of state, and a 
librarian. 

8. The lunatic asylum has been built by the state, for the 
benefit of persons who have become insane. Such persons 
are sent to the asylum, where they are put under the care 
of physicians. The affairs of this institution are managed 
by six directors, appointed by the legislature for six years, 
—one going out of office, and a new one being appointed, 
every year. The directors appoint a superintendent. 

9. There is at the seat of government an extensive prison, 
called the penitentiary, in which are confined persons con- 
victed of the higher crimes, punishable by imprisonment 
elsewhere than in a county jail. The buildings have been 
erected at the expense of the state. The penitentiary is 
under the direction of three directors, who hold their offices 

is it now ? Under whose direction is the road ? 6. What is said of the 
public buildings ? 7. Of what consists the state library? Under whose 
control is it ? 8. For what purpose is the state asylum used ? By what 
officers is it managed ? 9. What is a penitentiary ? For what crimes 
*t9peison§ Imprisoned there ? How are \h© director* chosen? What 
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■r three years, one to be chosen every year by joint ballot 
of the general assembly. They make regulations for the 
cipline and government of the penitentiary. 
10. The directors appoint a warden, whose duty it is to 
rry into effect the rules of the directors ; to purchase the 
v materials or stock to be manufactured by the convicts ; 
I to attend to the selling of the articles manufactured, 
e also provides food and clothing for the convicts, and ha* 
i ciiarge all the operations of the establishment. He has 



CHAPTER XX. 



mdry Laws, regulating the conduct of citizens. — Fences, 
Strays, Weights, and Measures. 



1. Every owner of lands adjoining the land of another 
person, must make and maintain a just proportion of [he 
division- fence between them, unless one of them shall choose 
to let his land lie open : but if he shall afterwards enclose 
e must refund a just proportion of the value of the fence, 
r build his proportion. A person may remove his part of 

u-fence, by giving to the other party six moi 
revious notice. 

. If a dispuie arises between the owners of adjoining 
Is, concerning the partition. fence, which they ci 
e themselves, either party may apply to the trustees of the 

hip, who, after due notice shall have been givi'ii U " 
Iher party, shall proceed to view the fence, (they being 
?rs,) and shall assign in writing to each party his 
e of the fence, lo be kept in good repair. If 
either party neglects to keep his portion of a partition -fen re 
in good repair, he is liable lo pay for the damage which the 
other shall sustain in consequence of such neglect ; 

an their <ig!»»! 10. Who appoint the warden 1 What ore the 

'hill doot (lie law require reape ctin» the buildmR. tcc.M iiii 
. .' 2. What fa ssid as to Ui« muniet <rt *tN£v\wj, Sw^tAs* 
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damage to be assessed, under oath, by three men appointed 
by a justice of the peace of the township. 

3. Any person sustaining injury from a trespassing ani- 
mal, may apply to the fence-viewers, after having given at 
least one day's notice in writing to the owner or keeper of 
such animal that he intends so to apply, and of the time 
when the fence-viewers are to examine the fence. If in their 
opinion the fence is such as every good husbandman ought 
to keep, they shall assess the damages, including the sum 
due for their services, and shall certify and sign the same. 
If the fence shall be deemed insufficient, the person calling 
the fence- viewers shall be liable for the cost of the view or 
examination. Fence- viewers are entitled to 75 cents a day. 

4. Any person owning land in this state, or holding it by 
lease for three or more years, may take up in the township 
where he resides, any stray animal running at large in such 
township, between the first day of November and the first 
day of April thereafter, or a strayed horse at any time. 
The person taking up a stray, must, within three days, 
leave with the township clerk an accurate description of the 
marks, color, and supposed age of the animal ; the clerk to 
record the same in a book, and to post up a copy on or near 
his office-door. And within five days such person must post 
up copies at three public places in the township. 

5. If the strays are other than hogs or sheep, the person 
taking them up must also send a copy of the description to 
the clerk of the court of common pleas, to be entered on his 
stray-book ; and must, within twenty days thereafter, state 
on oath before a justice, when and where he found the 
strays, and that he has not trimmed them nor altered their 
marks ; or if any alteration has been made, he must so 
declare. 

6. The justice then orders two suitable men to view and 
appraise the strays, and return to him the appraisement on 
oath, with a true description of their marks and supposed 
age ; the appraisement and description, with the names of 

his part in repair ? 3. How must a man proceed to obtain remedy for 

damage done by trespassing animals ? 4. Who may take tip strays 7 

During what time of the year ? How proceed ? 5. How if the strays 

Mi» other than hogs or sheep ? 6. What proviavon n*f**&n% ta& «^» 
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the takcr-up n>« appraisers, to be recorded by the justico in 
his stray-book. And the clerk, on the first day of the court 
next held after returns are made to his office, posts a list of 
all strays on at near the door of the court-house. 

7. The owner of the strays may, within six months afler 
they were taken up, receive such strays, on proving them 
to be his, and paying all lawful costs and charges. If the 
appraised value of the stray or strays of anyone kind or spe- 
cies does n it exceed seven dollars, and they are not claiuii 
within six months, they become the property of the pers 
who took them up. But if the valuation shall exceed seven 
dollars, they are advertised and sold by the constai 
highest bidder, the purchaser 10 pay down a sum sufficient 
to pay all expenses and costs, and to have a credit of nine 
months for the residue of the purchase money ; and the 
obligation to be signed by one or more sureties, made pay- 
able to the township treasurer, and delivered to him for the 
use of the township. If the owner shall claim and prove the 
property within two years afler the sale, he shall be ei 
10 the obligation, or to the money. 

8. A uniform standard of weight* and measures is estab- 
lished by law. The original standards of a yard, a pound, 
a. dry gallon, a liquid gallon, and a half-bushel, are required 
to be kept by the secretary of state, who is the stale sealer 
of weights and measures. The state sealer is required t 
procure and deposit a copy of the original standards will 
each county auditor, who is the county sealer, and also with 
the township sealer, where that office has been created. 

9. Township sealers are required to compare the copies 
in their possession, once in three years, with those in the 
office of the county sealers. County and township sealers 
compare weights and measures brought to them, with the 
copies in their possession ; and if they are not correct, they 

, and mark and seal them. If a person uses 

easure that does not agree with the standard, 

by which any purchaser suffers injury, the party ii 
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jured may sue the offender, and recover three times the 
amount of damage. 

10. The bushel measure is to be 19} inches in diameter; 
the half-bushel, 15}' inches ; and the peck, 12} inches. 
Coal, ashes, and all commodities usually heaped, are to be 
heaped as high as the article measured will admit. Meas- 
ures used for measuring dry commodities not heaped, are to 
be stricken with a straight stick or roller, and of the same 
diameter from end to end. When there is no agreement 
between parties as to weight or measurement, 60 pounds of 
wheat or clover-seed are to be taken for a bushel, 56 of rye 
or corn, 48 of barley, and 33 of oats. 

11. The hundred weight shall consist of one hundred 
pounds avoirdupois ; and twenty such hundreds shall consti- 
tute a ton. 

12. Millers are entitled by law to one-tenth part of wheat, 
rye, or other grain ground and bolted ; one-twelfth of grain 
chopped only ; and one-eighth of corn. For taking a 
greater proportion, they may be fined not exceeding $20 ; 
one-half to be paid to the township, and the other half to 
the person prosecuting ; and they are liable to the party in- 
jured for damage. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Regulations concerning Taverns; Shows; Pedlers ; Auc- 
tioneers ; Idiots and Lunatics ; Nuisances. 

1. A person wishing to keep a tavern must obtain a 
written permission, or license, from the court of common 
pleas. He is required to give twenty days' previous notice, 
by advertisements put up in three public places in the town- 

are the duties of township and county sealers ? What is the penalty for 
using a wrong weight er measure ? 10. What must be the diameter of 
a bushel, half-bushel, and peck measure ? What articles must be 
heaped ? and how? 11. Of how much consists the hundred weight? 
How much the ton? What is the lawful weight of the several kinds of 
grain 7 13. To what part of grain are millers entitled ? 
J' What is required of a person in order to ctoUin *\tatrcnft to Vws^ 
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ship, that he intends to apply to the next court for a license. 
The court, on proper testimony that a tavern is necessary 
at such place for the public convenience, and that the ap- 
plicant has suitable accommodations, and sustains a good 
moral character, may grant a license fur one year. When a 
license is only to be renewed, no previous notice is required, 

2. If ten or more reputable freeholders, residing near 
the place of the proposed tavern, shall remonstrate, in wri- 
ting, against the granting of a license, stating the reason 
why it ought not to be granted, the court may decide either 
to grant or refuse such license. And a tavern-keeper who 
shall suffer rioting and drunkenness on his premises, may 
be prosecuted and fined not leas than 810, nor exceeding 
$100 ; and he forfeits his license besides. 

3. Persons obtaining license to keep a tavern may sell 
spirituous liquors. The price of the license is fixed by the 
court, and may not be less than 85, nor exceed 850. Li- 
censes may, however, be granted lo keep a tavern without 
retailing ardent spirits, for a sum not less than %% nor ex. 
oeeding 820. The keeper of such tavern is liable to the 
same forfeiture, and nearly the same penalty, for keeping 
a disorderly house, as other tavern-keepers. Money re- 
oeived for licenses and fines is paid into (he county treasury 
(or the use of the county. 

4. Public shows, such as are not prohibited by law, may 
be licensed by the county auditor. Persons wishing to ex- 
hibit natural o.r artificial curiosities, o? horsemanship in a 
circus or otherwise, for gain or reward, must apply to the 
auditor, who may, if he shall deem it expedient, grant a li- 
cense to the persons applying; the permit to specify the 
time and place el' the performance. The price of such li- 
cense may not be less than $10, nor exceed 850 ; and is 
paid into the county treasury. For permission to exhibit in 
incorporated cities or towns which have laws and ordi- 
nances giving its officers power to grant such licenses, the 
county auditor need not be applied to. 

tavern? By whom aro license* granted? 2. In what cue mi 
sense be refuged? What is the penalty far keeping a bad bom 
For what num may a license ho obtained ? To what use is iJm, 
applied 1 4, Who may license poMc «ho«»^ Yoi -«\ra). wtto.t 
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5. Pedkrs are required to apply in writing to the clerk 
of the court of common pleas, who may grant to any per- 
son a license to peddle for one year, on his presenting a 
certificate of the county auditor, showing that he has paid 
for such license $25, if he is to travel on foot ; if with one 
horse, $40 ; if with two horses, $50 ; if with a boat, $80 : 
and also that he has paid one-half of one per cent, on the 
amount of capital to be employed in the business. The 
money goes into the state treasury. 

6. Any person peddling without a license any goods not 
manufactured within this state, by himself or his employer, 
is liable to pay a fine of $100 for every offence, to be 
prosecuted before a justice of the peace. A person's re- 
fusal to show a license is to be deemed evidence that he 
has none. 

7. The court of common pleas has power to appoint a 
proper number of suitable persons as auctioneers within the 
county, for the term of one year. No person may, without 
a license, sell at public auction, vendue, or outcry, any prop- 
erty, except utensils of husbandry, household goods, real 
estate, produce, horses, cattle, &c. The law fixes certain 
duties upon the property sold by auctioneers, to be paid in- 
to the county treasury, and thence into the state treasury. 
Fine for selling without a license, not less than $100, nor 
exceeding $500. 

8. Provision has been made by law for that most unfor- 
tunate class of persons, idiots and lunatics. An idiot is 
one that is born destitute of common sense, usually called 
a natural fool. A lunatic, or an insane person, is one who 
has possessed his reason, but has suddenly been deprived 
of it. It was formerly supposed this disease was produced 
by the influence of the moon. ■ Hence it is called lunacy, 
from luna, the Latin word for moon. Idiots who are poor 
are to be provided for as other paupers are. 

9. If a person is lunatic or insane, the sheriff is to take 
him to the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, where he is to receive 

whom are pedlers licensed ? 6. What articles may be peddled without 

a Jicense? Fine? 7. By whom are auctioneers licensed? What jgoods 

may other persons sell without a license? Fine? 8. What is an idiot? 

A lunatic ? How are idiots provided fori 9. Hon «x» \ksa&k» taotadt 
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medical ireatment for his disease. If he is discharged be- 
cause he 13 found to be incurable, he is to be otherwise pro- 
vided for. If he is not a pauper the court may appoint a 
guardian to take care of his property, and to see that it is 
properly applied to the maintenance of the person and his 
family. If he recovers his reason, his properly is restored 
to him. 

10. Public stages. For the safety of passengers travelling 
in public conveyances, every owner of a stage is required 
to have two lamps attached to the same, and kept lighted 
when travelling in the night-time. If the coach is unfur- 
nished IW forty-eight hours at any time, the owner may be 
fined from $10 to $30 ; and the driver, for not lighting the- 
lamps, from $5 to $20. 

11. The driver of a passenger carriage is forbidden to 
run his horses, or to leave them untied without placing the 
lines into the hands of some person, under a penalty of $5 
to $20, to be prosecuted within thirty days ; the money to 
go to the complainant. If the fine cannot be collected of 
the driver, the owner is liable. Or ihe owner may vol'tw- 
tarily pay, and recover of the driver. 

12. Nuisances. Any person who shall put a dead animal 
into a well, or other water used for domestic purposes, is 
liable to a fine not less than $2, nor exceeding $40. It is 
also declared to be a nuisance to keep an unclean slaugh- 
ter-house between the first of April and the first of October, 
10 the annovauce of the citizens; or to permit any soap, 
candle, oil, glue, or varnish factory, or any pork, sausage, 
or lard house, to the annoyance of the citizens, farther than 
is necessary for the prosccuiiou of ihe business of such es- 
tablishments. Also to put a dead body into any place, or 
for the owner knowingly to leave it, where it is otFensive to 
the citizens. The offender in such coses may he fined in 
proportion to the aggravation of the ofTence. 

How if their property diipOKd of 7 10, What regulations are mads far 
lighting public aUgwl II. What for securing the honwsf IS. What 
■e here declared to be iinimaoos ' How nwcli may olll'udera be lined T 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Of the Militia of the State. 

1. In order to defend a country against attacks from 
foreign enemies, and to put down insurrections and rebel- 
lion against the government by its own citizens, it is the 
practice of every government to keep the country prepared 
for events of this kind. For this purpose, men are required 
to meet every year on certain days, for instruction in Xha 
art of war. This is usually called military exercise, or 
training. 

2. By the laws of this state, all white male citizens of 
the United States, residing within this state, between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty-five years, are liable to do 
military duty, except the following : Ministers of the gos- 
pel ; militia officers, having been uniformed and equipped, 
and having served five years ; members of uniformed com- 
panies seven years ; and acting members of fire companies, 
while such, and in time of peace, after they cease to be 
members. Certain public officers, while in office, are also 
exempt. 

8. Besides these, there are persons exempted by the laws 
of the United States. They are the vice-president, and all 
executive and judicial officers of the government of the Uni- 
ted States ; members of congress, and its officers ; custom- 
house officers and their clerks; post-officers, and drivers 
of mail stages ; ferrymen employed at ferries on post-roads ; 
pilots and mariners. The president, it will be seen, is not 
among the list of the exempt, he being commander-in-chief 
of the militia of the nation. [Const. U. S., Art. 2, sec. 2.] 

4. By an act of the legislature in 1844, the rank and file 
of the militia are not required to train, except in time of 
war. All persons of the age mentioned, except those who 
are exempted by law, are to be enrolled in the militia, and, 
instead of training, to pay every year fifty cents, or labor 

J. Far what purpose are military trainings? 2. Who are liable to do 
Mi&t&ry duty! Who are exempt by the laws of the state ? 3. Who 
•xempt by the Jaws of the United States'! 4. ^fti&XYN&MDk«( tha 



on the highways one day. The money is collected by the 
lownaiiip assessor, and paid to the treasurer of the county. 

5. All military officers and members of volunteer com- 
panies, while regularly performing military duty, are ex- 
empt from the poll-tax of two days' highway labor, hut not 
from any other road tax. And any person enrolled in the 
militia, who shall join a volunteer company, becomes 
thereby exempt from the payment of the fifty cents, or the 
one day's labor on the road. 

6. Volunteer companies are composed of men between 
eighteen and firty-livc years; but minors may not be en- 
rolled, without consent of their parents or guardians. These 
companies are the only acting militia of the state, and are 
the first to be ordered into service in case of war, or to 
suppress riots, or to aid the civil authorities in executing 
the laws. There is a company muster of volunteer com- 
panies every yeai, and also a brigade muster of the sev. 
eral volunteer companies, for review and inspection. 

7. The governor is. by the constitution, made the com- 
mander-in-chief of the milhiaof the state. [Const. Art. 2, 
sec. 10.] He has power lo call them out, when their ser- 
vices are wanted. The highest military officer under the 
governor, is the adjutant-general, and is appointed by the 
governor. The constitution declares by whom the different 
officers shall be elected. fJArt. 5.] 

8. The arfjut.int.gi-iirr/i.! discharges the ditties of the in - 
spccKir-generat, and distributes all orders from the com- 
mander-in-chief lo the several divisions, or other corps of 
the militia; attends all public reviews, where the com- 
mauder-in-chief shall review the militia; and obeys all 
orders to him relative to carrying iniu eJMciflion and per- 
fecting the system of military discipline, established by 

9. It is believed that the law abolishing the trainings and 

militia do not truin? How and what do Iticy pay instead? 5. Wba 
treeiempt from pofl-ta*T 6. Of whom ore volunteer at uniform <x~ 
panies composed ? What is said of their being callid oat? Of tl 
masters'! 7. What military office has the govcinw". 'RVaft. ri« 
■om ha appoint? a. What are ttiei autw* o\ ftw. wSf*™*^? 5 * 
$. Oa joa fire any mwom in favor ot aXmYaYunf, tp*»" 
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musters of the great body of the militia, is a good one ; 
first, because they had become so inefficient as to produce 
no material improvement in discipline ; secondly, the time 
spent in these useless exercises, and the money expended 
for arms and equipments, were highly burdensome to many 
citizens ; thirdly, they tended to injure the public morals ; 
and fourthly, there is little or no probability of a war, or 
Other occurrence, requiring a large portion of the militia of 
the country to be called into immediate service. The vol- 
unteer companies are supposed to be sufficient for any event 
that is likely to happen. 

10. Happily, the practice of settling disputes by war, is 
growing unpopular among civilized nations. War* is a 
dreadful evil, and ought to be discouraged, and, if possible, 
avoided. How much better it would be, if nations should 
settle their disputes as individuals do, without fighting ! If 
the love of military honor were less encouraged, and the 
principles of peace duly inculcated, the time would be hast* 
ened when " nations shall learn war no more." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 
Of Courts of Justice. — Justices 9 Courts. 

1. In the preceding chapters it has been shown how the 
laws of the state are made, and how the government is ad- 
ministered ; and also what are the powers and duties of 
officers in the legislative and executive departments of the 
government. There is another class of officers, whose 
powers and duties remain to be described, called judicial 
officers. The business of judicial officers is to administer 
justice to the citizens ; and when sitting for that purpose, 
they are called a court. 

2. The necessity of courts of justice is easily seen. It 
would be improper to allow every man who thinks himself 

10. U war desirable? Con you mention any of its evil conse* 
fuanomw? 
1. What is the bminem of judicial ©ffvctnt ^ Yiwa^MX^** th« 






injured, 10 be judge in his own case, as to what is right or 
wrong, and to punish others for acts which he might think 
to be contrary to law. If such were the case, there might 
as well be no law at all. Mankind arc generally partial 
10 themselves ; and therefore they would be unsafe judges 
between themselves and others. Besides, but a small por- 
tion of the people are sufficiently learned in the law to be 
judges. 

3. Hence, that justice may be done to all, as far as pos- 
sible, it must be obtained in courts of law ; and to prevent 
injustice from being done to any member of the community, 
the constitution requires, that in all cases of crime, however 
openly it may have been committed, the offender must have 
a fair and impartial trial. [Const. Art. B, sec. 7.] 

4. There are numerous kinds of courts in the state, some 
of a higher, and others of a lower order. Some have gen- 
era], anil others spi-cial jurisdiction, and that which is more 
limited. When we speak of the jurisdiction of a court, we 
have reference to its power to pronounce the law. The 
word jurisdiclinn is composed of two Latin words, jits, law, 
and dictin, a speaking ; hence juris dictio, a speaking of the 
■aw. The jurisdiction of a court, therefore, means how 
far, and in what cases, it has power to try and determine 
questions in law. 

6. Some courts have power only to try civil causes; 
others have jurisdiction in causes both civil and criminal. 
Some have jurisdiction in easr-.s arising in any part of the 
state; others only irk cases arising within the county. As 
most suits at law are tried it) justices' courts, and as cases 
may be carried up from them to tlie higher courts, we shall 
begin with the lowest, and proceed to the highest. 

6. Justice's Court, — Justices of the pr«ice are elected for 
three years; the number for each township to be deter, 
mined by the court of common pleas. The trustees of the 
township give notice of the time and place of elections to 
fill vacancies. Justices are commissioned by the governor. 
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7. A Justice of the peace can try a cause only in the 
town for which he is chosen, and in which he resides. He 
can try civil causes only, and only those in which a limited 
sum is sued for. Causes are called civil, when money is 
claimed; criminal, when persons are tried for crime. 
Causes, actions, and suits, though somewhat different in 
meaning, are words generally used to signify the same 
thing, — meaning prosecutions at law, or lawsuits. A justice 
can try suits only in which the sum sued for does not ex- 
ceed $100 ; but he may take and enter judgment on the 
confession of a defendant, for any sum not exceeding $200. 

8. Actions must be brought before a justice of the town- 
ship in which the defendant resides ; otherwise a plaintiff 
might maliciously take a defendant to a remote part of the 
county, simply to give him unnecessary trouble, or perhaps 
to compel him to a settlement on unjust terms. A plaintiff 
is the party that sues ; the party sued is called defendant, 
because he defends himself in the suit. 

9. Actions may be commenced by the parties going volun- 
tarily before a justice ; but this is seldom done. Suits are 
generally commenced by process, which means a written 
instrument issued by a justice, enforcing proceedings at 
law. The process by which a suit is in most cases com- 
menced, is a summons ; and the action is considered com- 
menced, on the day when the summons is delivered to the 
constable. 

10. A summons is addressed to any constable of the 
township, commanding him to summon, the defendant to ap- 
pear before the justice, on a day, and at an hour specified, 
which must be not less than three, nor more than 12 days 
after the date of the summons, to answer the plaintiff in a 
plea mentioned ; and the summons must be served at least 
three days before the time when the defendant is to 
•appear. 

what term are justices elected? What number? How and when are 

vacancies filled? 7. How is a justice's jurisdiction limited? What is 

a civil suit? Criminal? Define cause, action, suit To what sum is 

m justice limited ? 8. In what township must a suit be brought ? Who 

m the plaintiff 7 Defendant? 9. How axe suite usually commenced? 

What ia a process 1 A summons? 10. V7ha% faea a. suransoa roaV&QkV 
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11. If the defendant is found, the constable serves the 
summons by reading it ; and if the defendant requests it, 
the constable must give him a copy of it. If he is not 
found, a copy must be left at his place of abode. The con- 
stable returns the summons to the justice, at or before the 
time named for trial, with an indorsement on the back of 
it, Mating the time it was served, and also, whether person- 
ally served, or served by copy. 

12. Either party may appear in person, or by attorney, 
that is, another person appointed to answer and act for htm. 
Parties who are minors, must always have a next friend, or 
a guardian, to act for them. When parties have appeared 
and answered to their names, they make their pleadings ; 
that is, the plaintiff declares for what he brings his suit; 
and the defendant declares the nuture of what fie has to 
offset against the plaintiff's demand ; or he pleads that he 
is not indebted to him. These acts of the parlies are called 
joining issue. The pleadings may be either verbal, (by 
word,) or written. 

13. A defendant cannot offset any demand which he 
may buy, or in any other way get against a plaintiff, after 
the suit has been commenced. And a defendant must, on 
joining issue, plead, or give notice of a set-off, specifying 
the nature of his claim, or he will not be entitled to a set- 
off; and if he neglects to offset his claim, he can never 
thereafter recover such demand by law, without paying his 
own cost. There are certain demands which need not be 
thus offset. 

14. If the demands of the parties are unequal, the justice 
enters judgment against the party owing, for the amount 
due the other, with the costs of suit. Judgment is what is 
adjudged to be due from the one to the other, and always 
includes the costs, which consist of the fees of the justice, 
constable, and witnesses. If nothing is found to be due the 
plaintiff; judgment is entered against him for the costs. 

15. At the time of joining issue, the justice may, at the 

11. How i» a summons served? How rt tinned to the justice ? 13. Ilow 
do parlies appear? What ar* pleadings? What in Y*r' — ' 
13. What ii said about sot-off? 14. fiR™* -mWd ^WJ 
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request of either party, adjourn, or put over the trial, not 
exceeding twenty days ; tut if required, the party wishing 
the adjournment must make oath that he cannot, for the 
want of some material witness, safely proceed to trial. If 
such witness be out of the county, the party wanting him 
may have an adjournment for ninety days. 

16. A man's own word is not taken as proof in his favor 
in a court of justice : he cannot establish a fact without 
witnesses. The justice, therefore, on the request of either 
party, issues a subpcena, which is a writing commanding 
persons to appear and give evidence on the trial ; but a 
subpoena can only compel the attendance of witnesses be- 
ing in the same county. A subpoena may be served by a 
constable, or any other person, who must pay, if demand- 
ed by the witness, the fee allowed by law, which is fifty 
cents, or the witness is not obliged to attend. 

17. If a person duly subpoenaed does not appear, the 
justice may issue an attachment, commanding the consta- 
ble to bring the witness, who must pay the fees of both the 
justice and the constable, unless he shall show reasonable 
cause for not attending. And a witness who, without a 
reasonable excuse, does not appear, or appearing, refuses 
to testify, may be fined by the justice not exceeding eight 
dollars, for the use of the poor ; and he is liable, also, to 
pay all damage sustained by the party in whose behalf he 
was subpoenaed. 

1*8. At the time of trial, the justice proceeds to try the 
issue. The witnesses are sworn to testify truly to what 
they know ; and after hearing the proof on both sides, the 
justice decides according to law and equity, as the right 
of the case may appear. If a defendant does not appear at 
the time of trial, the justice may hear the proofs and alle- 
gations of the plaintiff, and determine the case according to 
what shall be made to appear by that party alone. 

adjourned? 16. What is a subpoena ? Its effect? By whom served? 

What must be offered or paid a witness ? 17. If a witness does not ap- 

/>ear, what may be done ? In what eases may he be fined and impris- 

*ned? To what is he farther liable? 18. How does the justice proceed 
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by Juries ; Collection of Judgments; Appeals, fye. 

I of the most valuable privileges enjoyed by the 
people of this country, is the right of trial by jury. It may 
so happen that a anil is broiitrlil Noli ire a justier.> who is not 
well informed in matters of law ; or he may be supposed 
10 entertain feelings of partiality towards one of the parties ; 
or it may be suspected that he is not an honest man. There- 
fore, it is not always safe to submit a cause to a justice for 
decision. And that all may have the means of obtaining 
justice, the constitution secures to every person the privilege 
of having a jury to try any cause to which he is a party. 
(Art. B, sec. 8.) 

2. A jury is a number of men who sit on a trial, and are 
sworn to try a matter of fact, and to declare the truth ac- 
cording to evidence. This declaring of the truth is called 
verdict, which means a true saying. A jury in a justice's 
court consists of six men, all of whom must agree in their 
verdict. It is therefore presumed, that when so many men 
are all of one opinion, their verdiet is correct. 

3. The manner of obtaining a jury !3 as follows : — At 
any time after issue is joined, and before any testimony is 
heard, either party may demand of the justice that the cuuse 
be tried by a jury. The justice then makes a list of the 
Karnes of eighteen freeholders, residents of the township ; 
from which list the defendant first strikes one, and the 
plaintiff one, until twelve are stricken off. The justice then 
issues a venire, which is a precept commanding a constable 
to summon the men whose names remain to appear before 
the justice, to make a jury to try the cause belween the 
parties named in the venire. 

4. After hearing the proofs and allegations "of the parties, 
the jurors are put under the charge of a constable, who is 
sworn to keep them in some convenient place till they agree 

1. Why is the right of trial by jury a great ftivUeosI 1.. "NVit.**. 
inry ? A verdict T 3. How i» a juts cfolura&l V*Y«». '« » "i™**" 1 - 
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on their verdict, or till discharged by the justice. Nor 
shall the constable allow any person to speak to them during 
such time, nor speak to them himself, except by order of 
the justice, unless to ask them whether they have agreed 
on their verdict. 

5. When jurors have agreed on their verdict, they pub- 
licly deliver it to the justice, who enters it on his docket. 
If the jurors do not all agree after having been out a rea- 
sonable time, the justice may discharge them ; and he shall 
then issue a new venire, unless the parties consent that the 
justice may render judgment on the evidence. Persons 
summoned as jurors may be fined in the same manner as 
witnesses, for not appearing, or for refusing to serve. 

6. Any person owing another and wishing to avoid pay- 
ing the cost of a suit at law, may confess judgment. This 
is done by going before a justice, and stating the amount 
of the debt due to the plaintiff, and his consent that the jus- 
tice enter judgment accordingly. 

7. When a plaintiff discontinues or withdraws his action ; 
or if he fails to appear within a reasonable time after the 
hour appointed for the suit to commence ; or if he become 
non-suited on the trial ; in either case the justice renders 
judgment of non-suit, with costs, against the plaintiff* And 
when a trial is had, and it is found by verdict, or if the jus- 
tice decides, that the plaintiff has no cause of action against 
the defendant, judgment with costs is rendered against tha 
plaintiff. 

8. After a judgment has been rendered, it must be carried 
into effect ; that is, the debt or damage, with the costs, must 
be collected. This is done by a constable. The instrument 
giving him authority, is called an execution, and issued by 
the justice immediately after the judgment is rendered, if 
the judgment be not paid. The person against whom the 
judgment is rendered, may, however, by giving bail, put 
off or stay the issuing of the execution for sixty days, if the 
judgment does not exceed 95 ; if the judgment is over $5 
and under 920, the stay may be for ninety days ; if for 920 
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and under $50, one hundred and fifty days ; if for $50 or 
upwards, two hundred and Forty days. 

9. The execution is directed to any constable of the town- 
ship, and commands him to take and sell the goods and 
chattels- of the debtor, and to bring the money for the debt 
and costs to the justice within thirty days. If no property 
cuti be found, the constable returns the 
justice, not satisfied. 

10. A justice of the peace cannot iss 
against real estate, but only against the personal prop irty 
of a debtor. And there are sundry articles of personal 
property which poor men are allowed to retain for the use 
and comfort of their families. 

11. If a constable, through negligence, shall fail to col- 
lect a judgment as required by the execution, or shall fail 
to return the execution within the thirty days mentioned, he 
i= liable himself to pay the amount of the judgment. And 
if he is not able to pay it, his surety is liable ; for every 
constable is required to give a bona, with surety, for the 
faithful performance of his duties. 

12. Such is a description of the proceedings of a justice's 
court,. in ordinary cases. But there are many things con- 
nected with the business of this court which must be learn- 
ed from other books, and from observation. There are also 
other processes than a summons, which a justice issues for 
bringing persons to trial. One of these is a warrant, in 
which a constable is commanded forthwith to bring the de. 
fendant before the justice. But this cannot be done in or- 
dinary cases of debt, 

13. Another process issued by justices, is an nll-ackiitrnt. 
This becomes necessary when a debtor cannot be reached 
by a sutiunons. To get an attach meal, a plaintiff goes be- 
fore a justice, and makes affidavit, (a written declaration, 
sworn to,) thai the debtor absconds, to tho injury of the 
creditor ; or that the creditor believes the debtor is not a 

What does an execution command'! If no personal property is found, 
what? 10. In all personal property liable! II. When doeaacoiu' " 
become liable? 12. What is the nam™ of » warrant? 13. fca 
cue » an attachment isauwl ! How is fe (ftAai&eAl \A. ftw 
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resident of the county. The justice then issues the writ of 
attachment, which commands the constable to whom it is 
given to execute it against the debtor's goods and chattels 
in the county, and to make returns within twenty days. 

14. A constable, in executing the writ, takes the property 
in presence of two or more witnesses, and has it appraised 
by two respectable freeholders, on oath ; and a true inven- 
tory and appraisement of the property are made, and signed 
by the constable and appraisers. The constable may leave 
the property with another person for safe-keeping, who 
shall bind himself to the constable with two good sureties, 
that either the property, or its appraised value in money, 
shall be forthcoming to answer the judgment on attach- 
ment. 

15. A plaintiff, on taking out a writ of attachment, must 
advertise in three of the most public places in the county, 
that an attachment has been issued against the property of 
his debtor ; and notice of the same must also be^mblished 
in a newspaper printed in the county ; or if there is none, 
then in some other paper having general circulation in the 
county. And he must send a copy of the paper to the jus- 
tice, and produce satisfactory evidence to the justice of hav- 
ing duly advertised, previous to the rendering of judgment. 

16. If the defendant does not appear on the day of return, 
and if the plaintiff shall make proof of the debt, and also 
of the property in the hands of the garnishee, (the person 
with whom the property was left,) the justice may, after the 
expiration of thirty days, give judgment and award execu- 
tion against the defendant ; or against the garnishee, if he 
shall refuse to produce the property or pay its value in 
money. Or if the plaintiff shall not prove his demand, the 
justice gives judgment against the plaintiff for the costs. 
To satisfy a judgment in case of an attachment, the property 
attached is sold on execution, as in other cases. 

17. If either party is dissatisfied with a judgment ren- 
dered in a justice's court, he may have the cause removed' 
to the court of common pleas of the county. Causes of a 

attachment served ? 15. What notice must a plaintiff give on taking 

oat an attachment 7 16*. What is done if defendant does not appear on 

Mont day ? 17. To what court may a canae \» Teimma. tarn a, \o*- 



1 by a writ of certiorari. When 
a cause is removed Ln this manner, the witnesses are not 
required to attend the trial in the higher court. The sub- 
stance of the testimony and proceedings before the justice 
is produced before the court, and upon this the judges give 
judgment, as the right of the case may appear. If they 
decide the judgment of the lower court to be correct, they 
are said to affirm such judgment ; but if they lind it wrong, 
they ratWM it. 

18. Causes of a certain other kind are removed by ap- 
pro.'. In a case of this description, the whole cause 13 re- 
moved ; the witnesses must again give their testimony ; ami 
all ihe facts are submitted for a rehearing. Causes re. 
moved from a justice's court to the court of common pleas, 
ure tried by a jury. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Of the Court of Common Pleas; the Supreme Court; and 
Court of Chancery. 

1. The court nest higher than a justice's court is the 
Court of common fleas, of which there is one in every county. 
The state is divided into a suitable number of districts, (at 
present sixteen,) in each of which is a judjjft, who attends 

poring bis district. In each county are three judges, called 
associate judges, who, together with the district judge, con- 
stitute the court of common pleas. The judges are ap- 
pointed by the legislature for seven years. Three judges 
may hold a court. 

■J. This court has original jurisdiction in all civil cases 
where the sum in dispute exceeds the jurisdiction of a jus- 
tice of the peace, the latter being limited to sums of $100 
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or under. By original jurisdiction of a court is meant its 
power to originate or commence suits ; that is, suits may be 
tried first in such court, before they can go to any other. 
The court of common pleas also has appellate jurisdiction in 
cases from justices' courts ; that is, it has causes brought 
before it by appeal from the justices' courts. 

3. This court has exclusive cognizance of all crimes and 
misdemeanors not punishable by death ; which means, that 
this court alone takes notice of, and tries, such ofFenoes. 
And it has original and concurrent jurisdiction with the su- 

f>reme court, of crimes punishable by death ; that is, it has 
ike power with the supreme court to try such crimes. 

4. The president judge within bis circuit, or an associate 
judge within his county, may, on good cause being shown, 
issue writs of certiorari, ordering the proceedings of justices' 
courts to be brought before the court of common pleas, that 
right and justice may be done. This court also has power 
concerning wills and testaments, and may appoint guardians 
for minors, idiots, and lunatics. It holds three terms in 
each county annually. 

5. The supreme court consists of four judges, appointed 
by the legislature for seven years. The judge who has 
been longest in office is styled the chief judge ; or, if two 
or more have held the office for an equal and the longest 
time, then the one of the greatest age is the chief judge. 
Any two of the judges may hold a court. This court holds 
one term annually in each county. 

6. The supreme court has original jurisdiction of all capi- 
tal offences, and concurrent jurisdiction with the court of 
common pleas in civil cases. All civil suits in equity 
brought to the supreme court from the court of common 
pleas, are removed by appeal ; suits at law> only by writ 
of error or certiorari. 

7. The supreme court meets twice a year in Columbus 

original jurisdiction ? What is original jurisdiction ? In what cases has 
it appellate jurisdiction? What is appellate jurisdiction? 3. What is 
said of the jurisdiction of crimes 7 4. By whom are writs of certiorari is- 
sued? What is the power of such a writ? What other powers has this 
court ? 5. How is the supreme court constituted? Who takes prece- 
dence a* chief judge 1 6. In what cases has it original, concurrent, and 
*PpoBatm jurisdiction ? 7. For what purpose doe* \toia carat ibm*. \ata* 
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to adjudicate questions of law that have been reserved in 
(he comities. When an important question arises before 
the supreme court in any county, or when the judges are 
divided in opinion, they may reserve Buch questions to be 
adjudicated at one of these semi-annual terms. When thus 
sitting it is called court in bank: Each court has a clerk, 
who is to reside in each county, and to record all decisions 
of the court of which he is clerk. 

8. Both the court of common pleas and the supreme 
court have equity or chancery powers. The object of giv- 
ing these powers to a court, is to enable such court to award 
what is right and equitable to persons who cannot obtain jus- 
tice in courts of common law. Hence it is called, when exer- 
cising its powers in this manner, a court of equity, or court 
qf chancery. But a person cannot resort to such a court in 
this state for justice for any sum less than $'20. 

9. la other courts a man is not allowed to be a witness 
lor himself; but in this, the parties may lie put on oath, In 
other courts, a person cannot be compelled to do what he 
has agreed to do; he can only be made lo pay damages for 
not fulfilling his contract; but in a court of chancery a 
man may, in certain cases, be compelled to fufil the con- 
tract itself. This court has power also to restrain hanks 
and other corporations, and individuals, from doing fraudu- 
lent acts ; to dissolve corporations ; to stop proceedings at 
law, in certain cases; and to do many oilier things of a like 
nature, by way of relief, when it could not otherwise be had. 

10. In a court of chancery, suits are not commenced by 
service of a process, as in other courts. The plaintiff pre- 
pares a bill of complaint, which is presented lo the court. 
This complaint, called a bill in chancery, contains a petition, 
praying that the defendant may be compelled to appear 
before the court, and make answer on oath. A trial may 
be had upon the oath of the parties ; or if they have wit- 
nesses, they are examined. After the case is argued by 
counsel, the court pronounces its decree. 

» year at Columbus? What is it then called 1 8. What peculiar ft 
an have thaw two higher conrla? What is the object of sucb nowwal 9 
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11. Juries. The supreme court, and every court of com* 
mon pleas, have a jury for the trial of issues of fact. An 
issue of fad is a case in which the fact is to be determined 
from evidence, whether one party is indebted to another or 
not ; or the fact whether the person charged with crime is 
guilty or not guilty. It is called issue of fact to distinguish 
it from an issue of law, in which the question to be de- 
cided is, what is the law in the case, which is done by the 
court instead of the jury. This jury is usually called a 
petit jury, as distinguished from a grand jury, 

12. Juries in courts of record are composed of a greater 
number of men than juries in justices' courts, and they are 
obtained in a different manner. A selection of 108 good 
and judicious persons is made every year, thus : The clerk 
ascertains the number for each town, which number is in 
proportion to the number of white male inhabitants in each. 
The sheriff, when he gives notice of the general election to 
be held in October, gives notice to the trustees of each town- 
ship of the number of persons to be returned as jurors from 
such township. The trustees, on the day of election, se- 
lect the number apportioned to the township, and send a list 
of their names to the county clerk. 

13. The clerk writes the names of all persons so selected 
in the several townships on separate pieces of paper, and 
puts them into a box. At least thirty days before the sit- 
ting of each court, in presence of the sheriff, (the sheriff 
having first shaken the box so as to mix the ballots,) the 
clerk draws out of the box twenty-seven ballots. The men 
whose names are on the first fifteen ballots are to serve as 
grand jurors, and tiie remaining twelve as petit jurors. The 
clerk orders the sheriff to summon the men drawn as jurors 
to attend on the first day of the next court. 

14. Grand juries. It is one of the excellencies of our gov. 
ernment that the liberty and lives, as well as the property, 
of the people, are protected by constitutional provisions, se- 

conducted? 11. What courts have juries? Explain the difference be- 
tween an issue of fact and an issue of law. By what juries are issues 
offset tried? 12. How are the men selected from whom jurors are 
chosen ? 13. By whom, when, and how are the jurors drawn and sum- 
matted T 14. Where m provision made for grand juries? What is the 
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curing to every person the right to be tried by a jury of his 
equals. As the liberties and lives of men are more valua- 
ble than their property, they should be most safely guarded. 
Hence the constitution declares that no person shall be put 
upon trial without the previous judgment of a grand jury that 
he ought to be tried ; and every court which lias jurisdic- 
tion in cases of crime baa a grand jury. [Cons. U. S. Art. 
6 of Amend., and Cons. O. An. 8, Sec. 8.] 

15. On the opening of a court, the grand jurors are 
sworn by the court to make a true preseniment of all things 
given them in charge. The judge then gives them a charge, 
and appoints one of their number as foreman ; and the ju- 
rors retire to a private apartment to attend to their duties. 

16. The jurors hear all complaints brought before them, 
against persons for crimes and breaches of the peace, and 
examine witnesses who appear to testify. If they think 
the person complained of ought to be tried, they draw up a 
writing, in which they charge the person with the offence 
of which they think he is guilty. This is called an indict- 
ment. It is signed by the foreman, endorsed " a true bill." 
and carried by the jury into court. If the person has not 
before been arrested, he may now be arrested, to be put 

ipon trial. [See Arrest and Examination of Offenders.] 

17. The supreme court has no grand jury. When this 
to be held in a county, the clerk draws the name* 
e men as petit jurors, in the same manner as before 

leniioned, and deposit es a list of them with the clerk of the 
ireme court, who commands the sheriff to summon them, 
a sufficient number of jurors is not in attendance at any 
court to Iry a suit, the court may at any time order the 
iheriff to summon others from the bystanders or neighbor- 
ing citizens. All the jurors must agree in order to a ver- 
m he manner of conducting trials in the higher courts 
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peachment. Impeachments, however, are not tried in a 
court of justice, but by the senate, on a charge brought by 
the house of representatives against a public officer fer bad 
conduct in office. The mode of trial will be found de- 
scribed in a succeeding chapter, on the Government of the 
United States. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
Time of commencing Actions. 



1. We Jiave seen in the three preceding chapters, what 
provision has been made to enable persons to obtain justice 
in courts of law ; also how suits are conducted through the 
several forms of prosecution. But it ought to be known 
also, that a person who wishes to resort to the law for jus- 
tice, must commence his suit within a certain period, or he 
cannot maintain his suit, or recover his due. The law lim- 
iting the times within which actions must be commenced, is 
sometimes called the statute of limitations. 

.2. Different periods are fixed for different kinds of ac- 
tions. If a person has a right or claim to real estate for 
which he sues, he must bring his action within twenty-one 
years. If neither he, nor his ancestor, nor grantor, has 
had possession of the premises for twenty-one years before 
the suit is commenced, he cannot recover the estate. 

3. Actions brought for debts due upon promissory notes, 
or other obligations or contracts in writing, must be com- 
menced within fifteen years. Actions founded upon simple 
contracts not in writing, book accounts, and consequential 
damages, must be brought within six years. A suit may 
be commenced on book account within six years from the 
date of the last item of the account of either party. 

4. Actions for trespass upon property, or for the recovery 

L May suits be commenced at any time after they become due f 2 
Within how many yean most an action for a claim to land be com- 
menced 7 3. How long may promissory notes and simpl* contracts re* 
^ectivmlyrun before they outlaw 1 4. Howtang cam* <£ \www\ Vftol 
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of properly wrongfully taken by another and converted 10 
his own use, must be commenced within four yearn. 
Taking and keeping property in this manner, is called 
trover : hence, a suit brought to recover for such property, 
is an action for trover. 

5. Actions against another for forcible entry and detainer, 
or for forcible detainer only, must bo commenced within two 
years. [Detainer is the unlawful taking and holding of 
property.] 

6. Actions for assault and battery, slander for words 
spoken, or for libel, false imprisonment, and sundry other 
causes, must be brought within one year. [For a definition 
of these terms, see Crimes and Misdemeanors.] 

7. If a person departs from and resides out of the state 
before the time when the right to an action commences, an 
action may be brought against him within the time limited 
by the law, after bis return to the state j that is, the time a 
debt may run begins anew on his return. But if the right 
to an action commences ; in other words, if a debt becomes 
due, before the debtor leaves the state, no suit may be main- 
tained after the expiration of the time limited by law for 
commencing an action. 

n action ceasBs, in consequence of 
e limited, or as it is commonly ex- 
i become outlawed, an acknowledg- 
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after they shall have become capable ; except when real 
estate is claimed. In such cases, when the disability is re- 
moved within less than ten years of the expiration of the 
twenty-one years, only ten years' time is allowed to com- 
mence an action, after such persons shall have become 
capable. 

10. There are sundry other provisions relating to the 
commencement of suits, for a knowledge of which, refer- 
ence must be had to the statutes of the state. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
Of Rights.— The Right of Property ; Title to Real Estate. 

1. In the foregoing chapters we have given a general 
description of the government of the state of Ohio, and have 
seen how its important affairs are conducted ; how the sev- 
eral departments, legislative, executive, and judicial, are 
organized ; and what are the powers and duties of the dif- 
ferent classes of officers in these departments. We have 
seen in all this, how well our government is adapted to secure 
to the people the free exercise and enjoyment of their rights. 

2. Every citizen should not only know how the laws are 
made and administered ; he ought also to know what the 
laws are by which he is to be governed. Some of these 
laws have necessarily been given in connection with the 
description of the government and the duties of its numer- 
ous officers. But a more extensive knowledge of the laws 
is necessary. Without such knowledge, a person cannot 
well maintain his own rights, nor duly discharge the duties 
he owes to his fellow-citizens. I shall therefore proceed to 
give an abstract of the laws in general which more partic- 
ularly define the rights and prescribe the duties of citizens 
in the social and domestic relations. 

3. The rights of citizens are either rights of person or 
rights of property. By the rights of person, or personal 

What in men cases when real estate is claimed ? 
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rights, we mean the right to be free to think, speak, and aot 
as we please, and the right to be secure from injury to our 
bodies or persons, and our good names. The right of prop- 
erty is the right to acquire, hold, and enjoy property. All 
laws may therefore he considered sis b-ing intended to secure 
either the one or the other of these classes of rights. 

4. The rights of citizens are secured by laws. These 
laws are, first, statute laws, the laws enacted by the law- 
making power of the state, called also thf written law, being 
always wrillen or printed ; and secondly, the common late, 
which consists of rules that have become binding by long 
usage and established custom. The common law of this 
country is the same as that of England, having been intro- 
duced and established here while the people were subject te 
that country ; and it is still considered the law in all cases 
where no law has been made to .the contrary. 

5. Every citizen of the United States may hold lands 
within this state, and take the same by descent, devise, or 
purchase. To take land by descent, is to obtain it by inher- 
itance. When a person dving, makes no previous disposal 
of his property, it falls, ardesrcmls. by right to his children 
or other relatives ; hence [hey are said to Lecomc heirs to 
the property by descent. 

6. But a person may direct his property to be given, 
after his death, to whomsoever he pleases. This is called 
devising property, or bequeathing it ; and the person receiv- 
ing the property is said to have acquired it by devise. And 
if a person pays for properly an equivalent in money or 
some other property, he would ha.v h by purchase. 

7. Title to real properly by descent. The laws of this 
ftate prescribe the order in which the property of intestates 
descends lo [heir heirs. A testament, or will, is a written 
instrument, in which a person declares his will concerning 
the disposal of his property, after his death. The person 
making a will is called a testator: hence, a person dying 
without making a will or testament, is called an intestate. 
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8. The property of an intestate descends, first to his 
cnildren and their legal representatives. The legal repre- 
sentatives here mean the lawful heirs of the children ; so 
that the property goes to the lineal descendants, that is, 
persons descending in direct line, as from parents to chil- 
dren, and from children to grand-children. The lineal 
descendant most nearly related to the intestate, however 
distant the relation may be, takes the property. 

9. If any children of an intestate are dead, and any are 
living, the inheritance descend* to the children living, and 
to the descendants of the childrtui dead ; so that each child 
living shall receive such share as he would receive if all 
were living, and the children of those who are dead such 
share as the parents would receive if living. To make this 
plain : suppose an intestate to have had three sons, one of 
whom is dead, but has left children. In this case, each of 
the sons living would share one-third of the property, and 
the children of the other son would have the remaining third. 

10. If there are no children or their legal representatives, 
the estate goes to the brothers and sisters of the intestate, 
who are of the blood of the ancestor from whom the estate 
came, whether they are of the whole or the half-blood of the 
intestate. If there is no brother or sister of the blood of the 
ancestor from whom the estate came, and if it came by deed 
of gift from an ancestor who is living, it goes back to such 
ancestor. But if such ancestor is dead, the estate passes to 
his children, if he has any ; if not, then to his brothers and 
sisters. If there are no brothers or sisters to such ancestor, 
then the estate goes to the intestate's brothers and sisters of 
the half-blood, though not of the blood of the ancestor from 
whom the estate came. If there are no brothers or sisters 
of the intestate, the estate passes to the next of kin to the 
intestate, of the blood of the ancestor from whom the estate 
came. 

11. If there is no person who is entitled to inherit the 
estate, then the estate becomes the property of the state. 
The lands thus passing to the state, are called escheated lands. 

lor. 8. To whom first does property descend ? 9. How when any 
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12. Descent of personal estate. Persona! estate, if ii 
came Dot to the intestate by descent, devise, or deed of gift, 
descends to the children of the intestate. If he has no 
children, it passes to his brothers and sisters of the whola 
blood ; if he has none, then to his brothers and sisters of the 
half blood ; if he has none, then to his father, if living ; if 
dead, then to the mother ; but if both are dead, then to toe 
next of kin to, and of ihe blood of, the intestate. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Of Wills and Testaments. 



1 






1. All persons of full age and sound mind may give 
and bequeath real and personal estate, by a last will and 
testament. Personal estate may be willed verbally, (by 
word,) if the will is reduced to writing within ten days after 
speaking the testamentary words, and subscribed by twtt 
disinterested witnesses. 

2. A will devising real estate must be subscribed by at 
least two attending witnesses, in whose presence ihe testator 
must subscribe the will, or acknowledge that he subscribed 
it, and declare it to be his last will and testament. If the 
testator is unable to sign his will, another person may write 
ihe testator's name by his direction ; but lie should sign his 
own name as witness to the will. A will thus made is 
valid, unless revoked or altered by a later will or writing, 
executed in the same mariner. 

3. After the death of a testator who has bequeathed any 
real or personal estate, any executor, or any person inter- 
ested in the estate, may have the will brought before the 
court for probate, which means proof. The court causes 
the witnesses to the will, and such others as any person in- 
terested may desire, to come before the court to be oxam- 

tbeeatatego? 12. What u the order of descent of personal eitnteT 
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ined. (An executor is a person named in the will of a 
testator, or otherwise appointed, to carry the will into 
effect.) 

4. When a will has been duly proved and allowed, the 
court issues letters testamentary to the executor. Letters 
testamentary give to an executor authority to carry a will 
into effect, and to settle the estate of the deceased. If the 
person named in the will refuses to act, or is not lawfully 
qualified, the court appoints a person, who, in that case, is 
called administrator; and the court issues letters of adminis- 
tration with the will annexed. It is the duty of an executor 
to follow the directions of the will, so far as it goes ; and 
for the rest of his duties he must be governed by the law 
concerning administrators. 

5. Letters of administration are also issued in case of a 
person dying intestate. They give to the persons appointed 
to settle the estate of the intestate, the requisite authority 
to do so. They are issued, first, to the widow or next of 
kin, or both, as the court may think fit. If such person or 
persons are incompetent or unsuitable, or if they refuse to 
serve, the letters of administration are granted to such other 
person as the law designates. The law prescribes particu- 
larly the manner in which the property of deceased persons 
shall be disposed of, and their debts paid. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of ike Proof and Recording of Deeds, Mortgages, tyc. 

1. Every person capable of holding real property, may 
also dispose of and convey his right or interest in such pro- 
perty to another person. To convey here means to trans- 
fer, or pass over to others, the right or ownership of prop- 
erty, so that they shall have the same interest in it as the 
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person conveying it had before he conveyed it. Hence, the 
writing by which a right is thus transferred is called a con- 
veyance ; but more frequently the instrument by which a 
title to land is conveyed is called deed. 

2. A purchaser of land could not securely hold it with- 
out a deed, because a person's deed is the only lawful evi- 
dence of his being the true owner. If a person should buy 
a farm without taking a defd of the seller, the. seller might 
dispose of it io a second purchaser ; and if he should give 
him a deed, such second purchaser, having a deed to show 
that he had bought the farm, might dispossess the first pur- 

3. Whenever, therefore, any real estate is to pass from 
one to another, the seller gives the buyer a deed. The deed 
states the names of the parlies, the sum paid, the place 
where the land is situated, its boundaries, and the number 
of acres it contains. And as evidence of the sale, the seller 
affixes his name and seal to the instrument. This is gen- 
erally done in the presence of two or more persons, who 
subscribe their names as witnesses ; so that in case of dis- 
pute, the purchaser may know by whom to prove that the 
deed was executed by the person whose name it bears. 

4. Bui when a deed has been thus executed, the pur- 
chaser is not yet safe, unless he has had it recorded in the 
office of the recorder of the county in which the land lies. If 
it should be conveyeu by the seller to a second purchaser, 
who should get his deed recorded first, such purchaser would 
bold the land." 

5. Before a conveyance is recorded, the person executing 
it must acknowledge, before a proper olficer, that he exe- 
cuted the conveyance ; and the officer must certify in wri- 
ting, on the hack or margin of the instrument, that the per- 
son did so acknowledge. A judge, a justice of the peace, 
a notary public, a mayor or other presidio!; officer of a city 
or town, may take acknowledgments. Every deed duly 
acknowledged and delivered to the county recorder to ha re. 
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corded is, with the acknowledgment, copied at length, word 
for word, in a booktprovided for that purpose. 

6. Lands are also conveyed by mortgage. A morigagt 
is a writing which conveys to another person a right to 
property as security for the payment of a debt, and is to 
have no force or effect when the debt is paid. A mortgage 
conveys land in the same manner as a deed ; but a condi- 
tion is added, stating, that if the debt for which the land is 
pledged shall be paid by a certain day, the instrument shall 
no longer have effect. 

7. When land is sold, and any part of the purchase mo- 
ney is to be paid at a future day, the seller usually conveys 
the land by deed to the purchaser ; and the purchaser exe- 
cutes a mortgage to the seller, pledging the land as security 
for the payment of the money remaining unpaid. A mort- 
gage also contains a condition, that if the money shall not 
be paid according to. the agreement, the mortgagee, or per- 
son holding the mortgage, may sell the land to raise the 
money due ; but if he sells it for more than that amount, 
the overplus must be paid to the mortgager. 

8. A wife must join with her husband in conveying land, 
by signing the deed with him ; otherwise, if the husband 
should die, his widow would have a right to one third part 
of the estate during her life. This portion of a widow, thus 
retained, is called dower. It is common, therefore, for the 
wife also to sign the deed ; and she must also acknowledge, 
before the officer taking the acknowledgment, and apart 
from her husband, that she signed the deed freely and with- 
out compulsion of her husband. 

9. When a mortgagee has received payment in full, a 
satisfaction or receipt for the same is entered on the mort- 
gage, or on the record thereof; and such satisfaction or re- 
ceipt, so recorded, releases the mortgager. 

10. Leases. To lease means to let, but generally to let 
real estate to another for rent or reward. The word demise 
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is often used instead of lease. The landlord, or person 
leasing the estate, is called lessor ; and the tenant, ar person 
to whom the land is leased, is culled lessee. Leases tor a 
longer term than throe years, must be sealed and recorded 
as deeds and mortgages. (For leases running a shorter 
period, see Contracts.) 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Of Fraudulent Conveyances ; and if Contracts in general. 

1. PKoPF.HTr is sometimes fraudulently conveyed from 
one person to another. Debtors often put their property into 
the hands of others, to be kept from being taken to pay tlioso 
whom tliey owe. With the same intent, property is fre- 
quently assigned to others, by way of mortgage, with the 
false pretence that the assignment is made lor I li ■_• security 
of a debt, when no such debt is honestly due ; and when 
the property mortgaged is to remain in possession of the 
person conveying it, with the understanding that the mort- 
gagee is never to take it. 

2. To prevent such fraudulent conveyances and sab's of 
property, the law declares, that all deeds of gift, and all 
transfers of goods and chattels, made by any person to se- 
cure them for his future use, shall be void, and shall not 
prevent them from being taken and sold, to pay Ins debla. 
And to protect creditors against losses, the law also pre- 
scribes the manner in which sales and conveyances of 
property must be made, to be considered honestly done. 

3. Now, as a sale or an assignment is more likely to be 
fraudulent, when the properly remains With the sillor or 
assignor, than when the assignee takes it irflo his own pos- 
session, it is a general principle of law, that if property as. 
signed or sold continues with the person pledging or selling 
it, the transaction is to be deemed fraudulent, and the prop- 
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erty may be taken by creditors. It has however been held 
by courts in some states, and it has also been enacted in 
some, that where the transaction can be shown to be honest 
and fair, the person to whom the sale or assignment is made 
may hold the property. 

4. Goods and chattels loaned to a person, and remaining 
in his possession for five years, are to be deemed his property, 
unless the lender shall have reserved his right to such prop, 
erty, and shall have had the writing recorded in the record- 
er's office in the county in which one or both of the parties 
resided. 

5. A contract for the lease of land for a term longer than 
one year, must be in writing and sealed, or it is not binding : 
and if for a term longer than three years, the writing must 
also be recorded as deeds and mortgages. But for a term 
not exceeding one year, a contract for leasing is good, though 
not written ; which is sometimes called a parol lease ; 
the word parol signifying a promise or assurance given by 
word. 

6. Much that relates to the nature of contracts in general, 
is to be learned from the common law. To render a con- 
tract or bargain binding, there must be a legal consideration. 
By consideration is here meant the price, or any thing that is 
the cause or reason for which a person enters into an agree- 
ment. Thus the money paid or to be paid for a farm, is the 
consideration for which the seller grants it to the purchaser. 
There must also be a mutual promise of both parties, to 
make a bargain binding ; but the consideration may be 
something else than money or property ; it is sufficient if it 
is any thing that is either a benefit to the party promising, or 
some loss or trouble to the party to whom the promise is made. 

7. A says to B, if you will deliver to me twenty bushels 
of wheat to-morrow, I will pay you twenty dollars for it. 
Now if B brings the wheat, A is not obliged to take it and 
pay the price offered, because B did not on his part promise 
to deliver it. But if B had so promised, A would be bound 
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to fulfil, because B lias fulfilled on Ms part- The consider- 
ation in the case is the promise of each ; and the party that 
fails to fulfil, is liable tu the other for ihe damage sustained. 

8. If you buy a horse to-day to be delivered to you to- 
morrow, and the horse should die before delivery, the loss 
is yours. The risk of accident to property is, in such cases, 
with the buyer. A buyer becomes the owner of property 
as soon as the contract is completed ; but he is not entitled 
to take it into his possession till he pays or tenders the price, 
unless he has bought on a credit. 

9. An agreement to do what is impossible to be done, or 
what is unlawful ; or an agreement that is made under 
some threat or fear, is not binding. Idiots are not bound by 
their contracts ; nor are lunatics bound by any agreement 
made while they are insane. 

10. A person cannot giv» to another a title lo what lie 
docs not himself own. A man buying a stolen horse can- 
not hold him, but must give him up to the owner. The 
thief, having no lawful title to the horse, could give no titie. 
And if the horse should be sold evur so often, the owner has 
a right to take him wherever he finds him, by proving him 
lo be his . 

11. Frauds are often committed in selling articles that 
are faulty or unsound. It is the general rule of law, that- 
if the seller does not expressly warrant an article, or if there 
is no fraud on his part, the buyer must abide the loss if the 
article proves defective. Gut if the seller conceals the de- 
fect knowing it to exist, he is liable to make good the damage. 

12. There is much written in the books concerning con- 
tracts ; but it is not easy to find a law to apply to every 
contract that may be made. Many lawsuits are caused by 
the failure of persons to fulfil their engagements. If all 
would practise honest dealing, and endeavor to be faithful 
in discharging their obligations, there would be little need of 
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studying the law of contracts ; much money now spent in 
lawsuits would be saved ; and many unkind feelings be- 
tween men would be prevented. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
Of Principal and Factor, or Agent ; and of Lien, 

1. A principal is one who employs another, as agent, to 
transact his business. A factor is an agent ; but the word 
factor is generally understood to mean a commercial agent ; 
that is, one who is employed by merchants residing in a dis- 
tant place, to buy and sell, and transact business for them. 
Thus, country merchants send their wheat, pork, pot-ashes, 
and other country produce, a. d millers send their flour, to 
their agents in the city of New York, to "be disposed of. 
The owners of the property are called principals; their 
agents are factors, or, as they are perhaps more frequently 
©ailed, commission merchants. As receivers of property 
consigned to them, they are also called consignees, and the 
persons who consign or commit to them their property, are 
consignors. 

2. For the accommodation of the principal, the factor 
sometimes pays him a part of the value of the produce be- 
fore it is sold. This is called advancing money. But factors 
would seldom advance money without security. They have, 
therefore, by law, a claim on the property on which they 
advance the money ; and they can hold it till they shall 
have been paid their charges against the owner. And as a 
factor does not always know who is the actual owner, the 
person in whose name the goods are shipped, is to be con- 
sidered the owner. 

3. This claim which a factor has upon goods intrusted 
to him for sale, is called lien; and the factor may sell the 
goods, and retain out of the proceeds of the sale, what is 
due him ; and the remainder he must pay to the principal, 
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or owner. But a person cannot sell or pledge property 
committed to him for transportation or storage only ; nor 
can a factor pledge gooda intrusted to him for sale, as secu- 
rity for his own debts. 

4. How far, in ordinary business, a principal is bound 
by the acts of an agent, is not easy to determine. Ae a 
general rule, however, a general agent, that is, one who 
transacts either all kinds of business for his employer, cr 
business relating to some particular department, binds his 
•mployer or principal, by his acts, so long as he keeps 
within the general scope of his authority, even though be 
were expressly instructed not to do a particular act. 

5. But if an agent is employed for a special purpose, the 
principal is not bound by the act of the agent, if he passes 
the limits of his power. If I employ a man to go out and 
purchase a horse for me, without giving him authority to do 
any thing else, and if he buys a horse and a wagon, I am 
not bound to pay for the wagon, because the agent had 
power only to buy the horse. 

6. If an agent buys in his own name, he is himself liable ; 
and although he does not disclose the name of the principal, 
the principal also is bound, if the goods come to his use, 
but not otherwise. 

7. A lien, as has been stated, ts the claim of a factor or 
agent, upon property in his possession, as security for the 
payment of his charge* This right of lien extends to 
others than factors. It is intended also for the benefit of 
manufacturers and mechanics, and other persons carrying 
on business for the accommodation of the public. 

8. A merchant has ft lien upon goods sold till the price 
is paid, if no credit has been stipulated for ; and even when 
he agrees to give a credit, if the purchaser practises fraud 
in obtaining the goods, the seller may take them. These 
cases differ, however, from ordinary cases of lien, as the 
purchaser has not, in reality, acquired any lawful right to 
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the property ; and the merchant may dispose of the property 
as his own, which cannot be done in other cases. 

9. A shoemaker receiving leather to manufacture into 
shoes, may retain the shoes until he is paid for the making ; 
a tailor has a lien upon the garment made from another's 
cloth ; a blacksmith upon the horse he shoes ; an innkeeper 
upon the horse or goods of his guest ; and common carriers 
upon the goods they transport. But they cannot hold prop- 
erty for any other debt ; nor have they a right to sell such 
property to satisfy their claim upon it. Whenever a person 
allows property to go out of his possession, he loses his lien 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



Of Partnership ; and of Bailment, or the Delivering, Bor- 
rowing, Carrying, Letting, fyc, of Property. 

1. As much of the business of this country is done in 
partnership, it is necessary to learn what are the rights and 
responsibilities of partners. A partnership is the association 
of two or more persons for the purpose of carrying on any 
business, agreeing to divide the profits and bear the loss, in 
certain proportions. Persons forming a partnership, unite 
their money or capital. Sometimes one furnishes money, 
and another does the labor. Or, perhaps no money may be 
necessary, but each agrees to perform his share of the labor. 

2. All the members of a partnership are bound by the 
act of any one of them, or by any contract which either of 
them may make. Although they agree to divide their gains 
and losses, either one of them is liable for all the debts of 
the partnership. If one of the concern buys property on 
his own account, for his individual use and benefit, he alone 
is liable ; but though he thus buys it, if it be afterwards 
applied to the use of the partnership, all become liable. 

3. There are cases, however, when not all who share in 
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the profits arc responsible ; as when a clerk or agent agrees 
lo receive a part of the profits as a compensation for his 
service or labor ; or when one receives, as rent, a part of 
the profits of a tannery, tavern, or farm. In these cases, 
although the parties share in the profits, there is no partner- 
ship ; and the persona who buy the stock and other materials, 
mul hire the labor necessary to carry on their respective 
trades, are alone responsible. 

4. One partner cannot bring a new partner into the firm, 
without the consent of all the others. If, therefore, a part- 
ner should desire to sell his interest lo some other person, 
who is to take his place in the partnership, be canuot do so, 
unless all the partners consent to such sale. 

5. All the partners must unite in suing and being sued. 
Sometimes, however, there are secret or dormant partners, 1 
who conceal their names j these may not join in an action 
as plaintiffs, but they may be sued when discovered to be 
partners. 

6. As each partner is liable for all the debts of ihe con- 
cern, so each may, in the name of the firm, in ordinary 
cases, assign over the effects and credits to pay the debts of 
the firm. 

7. Any partner may withdraw when be pleases, and dis- 
solve the partnership, if no definite period has been agreed 
on for the partnership to continue ; -but if, by the terms of 
agreement, it is to continue for a definite period, it cannot 
he dissolved before the expiration of the term, without the 
mutual consent of all the partners, except by the death or 
i, 'ii"' other inability of one of them ; or by a decree of the 
court of chancery. When a partnership is dissolved by 
the withdrawal of any of the partners, notice of dissolution 
ought to he given, or such partners will he liable for debts 
contracted by those who continue the business. 

8. Another class of rights and responsibilities are those 
which arise from delivering and receiving property in trust, 

In wliat caeca rcirhlioncd are uol oil liable who Fliare in profits T 4. la 
wbnl cast* only can a partner mil lm interest to s person not a partner f 
5. Mimt alt the partners join in tiling und being fueiit 6. WVsa. 
power hmin individual partner to assign "< ". \a sAu.\ mafe c*a- '""l 
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to be kept or used, and re-delivered, according to agree- 
ment. Such delivery and receiving includes giving and 
taking goods to be kept for and without reward ; in security 
for debt ; borrowing and lending ; letting for hire ; carry* 
ing, &c. These are comprehended in the word bailment, 
which is from bail, a French word, signifying to deliver. 

9. If a person takes goods to keep and to return them 
without reward, he must keep them with ordinary care, or 
if they receive injury, he will be liable to the bailor for 
damage ; in other words, a bailee without reward is respon- 
sible only for gross' neglect. The person with whom goods 
are deposited, is also called in law, depositary. A depos- 
itary may not use the goods taken into his care. 

10. A person who agrees to carry goods from place to 
place, or to do some other act or work upon or about them, 
without recompense, must use due diligence in performing 
the work ; he is responsible for gross neglect, if he under- 
takes and does the work amiss ; but it is thought that for 
agreeing to do, and not undertaking or doing at all, he is not 
liable for damage. Or if he has been strongly persuaded 
to do the act, only a fair exertion of his ability is re- 
quired. 

11. A borrower is liable for damage, in case of slight 
neglect. If he applies the article borrowed to the use for 
which he borrows it, uses it carefully, does not allow anothei 
to use it, and returns it within the time for which it wai 

' borrowed, he is not liable. 

12. A person -who receives goods in security for a debt 
or engagement, is liable for ordinary neglect. But if he 
bestows ordinary care upon the goods, and they should then 
be lost, he still has a claim upon the pawnor for the debt. 

13. When property is hired, that is, when something is 
to be paid for the use of an article, and it is injured by mod- 
erate usage, the owner bears the loss ; but the hirer must 
not use it for any purpose but that for which it was hired, 
and he must return it promptly, or he is liable for damage. 

things is comprehended in the word bailment ? 9. For what is a man 

j&poDmb\e if he takes goods to keep without reward ? 10. If he agrees 

to carry them without reward? 11. How ia & borrower made liable ? 

M Tor whmtk a pawnee liable? 13. 1* *b*X w*> * %\aw* frNsA 
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14. If an article is delivered, upon which work is to be 
bestowed, the jvork must be properly done. A manufacturer 
who receives /our wool, to make into cloth, or the tailor who 
lakes cloth t o make into a garment, must do the work well, 
or he is liable for damage. If the property should be loet 
or stolen, he is responsible for ordinary neglect. 

15. Inn kepers are, in general, responsible for all injuries 
to the goods and baggage of their guests, even for theftg. 
But for losses caused by unavoidable accident, or robbery, 
they are nit liable. 

11. A common carrier, that is, one who carries goods for 
hire, as acommon employment, is responsible to the owner 
even if ribbed of the goods. But a person who occasion- 
ally carries goods tor hire is not a common carrier, and is 
answeraole only for ordinary neglect, unless lie expressly 
takes (he risk. A common carrier is one who holds him- 
self out as ready to carry goods as a business, by land or 
by witer, and is answerable for all losses, except in cases 
of public enemies, as in time of war, and in case of the act 
ot God, as by lightning, storms, floods, &c. Public carriers 
ar« responsible for the baggage of their passengers, though 
trey advertise it as being at the risk of the owners. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Promissory Notes ; Bills of Exchange. ; Interest, 



A promissory note is a writing by which a person 
promises to another a certain.sum of money, for some value 
received by the promisor. The following is a form : 

" Cleveland, January I, 1846. 
" Three months after dale. I promise to pay John Jones, or bearer, 
treaty dollars, for value received. 

*' S»mi-kl Smith." 
2. Notes- thus written may be bought and sold as other 

II. Stats the liability of one who takes 
15. Of innkeepers. IS. For what are < 
Who are common camenJ 
J. What m » ptomimory noli T State \ta farm. 1- , Wn»V» *.«*» 
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proj^rty. But if the words or hearer were omitted, it would 
not so pass ; or as men would say, it is not negotiable, being 
payable to John Jones only. The holder might sell it ; but 
the buyer, if obliged to sue, must sue in the name of Jones, 
in which case Smith may offset against the note any de- 
mand which he may have against Jones. The words " or 
bearer" should therefore be inserted, that the holder, who- 
ever he may be, may collect it in his own name. 

8. Another way of making notes negotiable, though less 
practised, is to insert the words or order, in the place of " or 
bearer ;" but in this case, the promisee must endorse it by 
writing his name on the back of it. Such endorsement is 
in law considered as his order to the maker to pay it to an- 
other person ; and then it may pass. 

4. It is usual to insert the words value received, as evu 
dence that the note was given for some valuable considera- 
tion ; for it will be recollected that contracts are not valid 
without some consideration. But these words are not neces- 
sary to make the note good ; for if the maker of the note- 
can prove that no value was received, he can avoid the pay- 
ment, even if these words are in the note. 

5. A note, after it has become due, is not negotiable as 
before due. It may be transferred ; but the promisor may 
offset demands which he had against the promisee, the origi- 
nal holder, before he parted with it. 

6. Notes are sometimes made payable on demand. They 
are due immediately ; and payment need not be demanded 
and refused before the holder can sue. So also, if no time 
of payment is mentioned in a note, it is due when given, and 
no demand of payment is necessary. But a note payable 
at sight, or at a specified time after sight, must be presented 
for payment before it can be sued. 

7. After a note has become due, the maker is allowed 
three days to pay, which are called days of grace. But if 

called negotiable ? How is a note sued when not negotiable ? How 
must it be drawn to be negotiable ? 3. What is the effect of the words 
** or order," instead of " or bearer?" 4. Are the words, " value received, " 
essential ? 5. Is a note negotiable after it has become due ? 6. What 
effect have the words " on demand 7". What if no time of payment is men- 
tioued? 7. What are days of grace 1 How it %sv mutonet «£ % UGte- 
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no time of payment is mentioned in the note, or if it is pay- 
able on demand, no grace is given. To bind the endorser 
of a note payable to order, payment must be demanded of 
the maker on the last day of grace, and refused, and the 
endorser notified the same day, or the day after, by the 
holder, or by a person sent for that purpose, that the note 
is not paid. If the parties do not reside in the same town, 
notice may be sent by the first mail after the last day of 
grace. 

8. Sometimes the seller of a note warrants it. If in his 
endorsement he guaranties " the payment of the note," he 
is liable the same as an original promisor. If he warrants 
it " good," or " collectable," the holder must show that it 
could not be collected of the maker when due, or the guar- 
antor is not liable. 

9. Sometimes notes, so called, are made payable in grain, 
lumber, or some other property, instead of money. But 
these are not considered in law as notes, and are not nego- 
tiable, though written payable to bearer. Such obligations, 
however, are often sold and transferred ; but if sued, it 
must be done in the name of the payee, in which case the 
promisor may offset demands, if he has any, against the 
payee. If such obligations are not paid when they become 
due, they are then payable in money. 

10. A bill of exchange is an order drawn by one person 
on another, requesting him to pay money to a third person. 
The following is a form : 

" Columbus, December 10, 1845. 
" Ten days after eight, pay James Johnson, or order, five hundred 
dollars, value received. Peter Puce. 

*' To Tuomah Thompson, 

" Merchant, New York." 

11. It will be seen that this is, in effect, the same as an 
order used in common business. But when drawn by mer- 
chants in commercial cities on persons in distant places, 

made and held responsible ? How and when must ho be notified of 
non-payment ? 8. What is the difference between guarantying the pay- 
ment of a note and warranting it good ? 9. What is here said of ofo&^fc- 
tions for property ? How sued, &c1 \to. YiYirii *y* *\&\ <& «vawKM^\ 
U. WbMt i* it like ? 12. State the natal* *sA *«fe*X A\m^« 
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orders of this kind are called bills rf exchange. They are 
often very convenient to persons in mercantile business. 

12. The nature and operation of a bill of exchange are 
thus illustrated : — A in New York has $500 due him from 
B in Cincinnati. A draws an order on B for that sum, and 
C, who is going to Cincinnati, pays A the money, and takes 
the order and receives his money again of B. If B has 
not the money when the bill is presented,— or if it is made 
payable at some future day, and he agrees to pay it, he is 
said to accept the bill ; and as evidence of the fact, he 
writes his acceptance upon it 

13. When a person accepts a bill he becomes the debtor, 
but the drawer remains liabie to pay if the acceptor fails to 
do so. But payment must oe demanded of the acceptor on 
the last day of grace, and lotice given to the drawer, as in 
the case of an endorsed note. 

14. Interest is an allowance for the use of money, or for s 
the forbearance of a debt Thus, a person lends to another 
9100 for one year, and receives for the use of it $6, which ' 
is called At interest. I romissory notes are generally made' 
payable wro interest. 

15. The rate of interest is fixed by law, but it is not the 
same in all the states. In the state of Ohio it is six per cent. ; 
that is, six dollars on every hundred for a year, and in that 
proportion for a longer or shorter period. A less rate may 
be taken, by agreement ; but when no special agreement is 
made, six per cent, -nay in all cases be .charged. A higher 
rate of interest than that fixed by law, is called usury, if 
a person has paid usurious interest, he may sue for and 
recover the amour t paid above the lawful interest. 



change. How is it tccepted ? 13. Who is then debtor ? When 
payment be deinanred ? 14. What is interest ? Give an example. 15 
What is the lawful rate of interest in this state ? What is usury T 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Corporations. — Banks ; Insurance Companiet. 

1. We are informed thai the first batiks were only places 
where money was laid up or deposited for safe-keeping. 
But banks at the present day are not used for depositing 
alone. No banks in this country can be established, but by 
authority of law. The formation, nature, and uses of a 
bank, are shown by the following example r 

2. If tlio inhabitants of a place want a bank, they peti- 
tion the legislature to incorporate a banking association. 
The act of incorporation prescribes the manner in which the 

Ulj sh'aff Be formed, how its business shall be done, 
f capital or stock to be employed. The 
. The sum intended to constitute 
. nk, is divided into shares of 3100 each: 
tlw'wtiole stock is to be $100,000, there are 1000 
•hares. These shares are sold, to one person ten, to another 
twenty, and to another, perhaps fifty, and so on till all are 
sold, and the whole capital is paid in. 

3. Now a person buying any number of shares, takes a 
certificate, slating that he is the owner of such number of 
slices ; and such certificate may be sold to another person. 

^The stockholders choose of their number, usually, 

n directors, who choose one of themselves to be presi- 

Jjence the name of a banking association generally 

, Directors, and Company of the Bank 

The president and directors choose a cashier 










of the husii 
linally inte 



of banks is still that for which 

I, viz., depositing money. Mer- 

.ien near a bank, deposits their 

fyien draw it out as they have use for it, by send- 

the cashier. This order is called a check. 

■aid of tin- flint bank*? 3. Stale how a bonk ii nuthm- 
v the capita! is rained. \. \i'aa tti* to* Andiiasi'&s™^ _ 
Whal officrm an cboaea, and bow 1 5. ttaw am toaqtAa*. 6xmra 
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6. Banks are allowed to issue their own bills as money. 
A bank bill or note, is a promise to pay the bearer a certain 
sum, on demand, and is signed by the president and cashier. 
These bills pass as money, because persons holding them 
may get the gold or silver for them by demanding it of the 
cashier. 

7. A material part of the business of a bank is to lend 
money. If a man wants to borrow money at a bank, he 
makes a note for the amount wanted, which is signed by 
himself and one or two others as sureties. For this note 
the cashier pays, in the bank's own bills, deducting from 
the amount the interest for the time the note is to run. 

8. Another kind of business done by banks is, to assist 
merchants and others in transmitting money to distant 
places. An operation of this kind is performed thus : A in 
Boston wishing to send $1,000 to B in Philadelphia, puts the 
money into a bank in Boston ; and takes for it an order, of 
draft, on a bank in Philadelphia, for that amount to be paid 
to B. The draft is sent by mail to B, who calls at the 
bank, and receives his money : and the bank charges the 
amount to the Boston bank. 

9. But how does the bank in Philadelphia get its money 
again ? It must be remembered, that as there are many 
merchants in each city constantly trading with those in the 
other, large sums must be constantly sent from one place to 
the other, through the banks. The bank in each city, there- 
fore, keeps account with that in the other ; and as about an 
equal amount passes from each to each, many thousand 
dollars may be charged by each to the other, and on settle- 
ment but a small balance may be due from either. 

10. It has just been said that banks pay out their own 
notes as money, which they promise to pay on demand. 
Paying specie for their bills is called redeeming them. But 
banks sometimes issue more bills than they are able to re- 
deem. In that case they are said to fail or to break ; and the 

holders of bills suffer loss ; because the individual property 

>— — ^— .— — — — — — ^ — — — — — — — 

a bank? 6. What is the nature of a bank bill? 7. How is money 
borrowed from a bank? 8. Describe the manner of transmitting money 
to distant places through banks. 9. How are tanka tared the trouble of 
eatieetiog from each other after each operation 1 V&. , Wn& VatttaeBt* 
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of the stockholders cannot be laken to pay tho debts of the 
hank, except in a few states. 

11. A law has recently been enacted in the state of New 
York, and a similar one by the legislature of thia state last 
year, (1845,) in pursuance of which, banks may be estab- 
lished by individuals or companies, without applying to the 
legislature for a special law for every bank. These laws 
require, that security shall be given, by which bill. holders 
may be protected against losses by the failure of banks. 

12. There is another kind of moneyed corporations, 
called insurance companies. They are formed ia the same 
manner as banks. For a small sum paid them, say 50, 75, 
or 100 cents on every 100 dollars of the estimated worth of 
a building, they agree to pay for it if it should be destroyed 
by fire. They also insuiv ships and other vessels. Some- 
times the lives of men etc thus insured ; the company 
agreeing to pay a certain sum, or a yearly allowance, for 
the benefit of a man's family in case of his death. 

13. But it may be aslsed, From what source do the stock- 
holders of an insurance company derive iheir profits ! 
Suppose thi:y have 500 houses insured, the average value 
of which is 91,000 each ; the amount of risk is $500,000. 
If the rate of insurance is one dollar a year for every 8 100 
insured, the company receives $5,000. If no huiUings 
should be burned within tho year, this sum would be gain- 
ed, if one building should be consumed, the gain would be 
81,000 less. If five buildings, there would he uo gain; 
but an actual loss to the amount of the necessary expenses 
of the concern, to be paid out of the capital. stock of the 
company. 

14. But from the average annual losses by fire during a 
number of years, a company is enabled so to rate tho in- 
surance, as to give the stockholders a fair profit on their 
capital, to he divided among them. The money paid by a 
person for insurance, is called premium ; that which is 
divided as profits, is called dividend. 

lug bills 1 II- WhU lawn hare been lately enacted in New York and' 
OJiio. in relation to banking? 12. What » thn mitiire of an uuusuuw. 
Whet beiid« buildings do V\ie-j VsMxeA YV \S«i*x*fc0«l 
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15. There is another kind of insurance oomp*o/<es, which 
are becoming very general, called mutual insurance compa- 
nies. They are so called, because the members unite in 
insuring each other. Every person having his property in- 
sured by such a company, is a member of it. He has his 
buildings and the property in them valued ; and he pays a 
fixed sum per cent, on such valuation. A fund is thus 
raised, out of which any member suffering loss by fire is 
paid the value of the property lost. Whenever the fund is 
exhausted, a tax is assessed upon the members in proportion 
to the value of each one's property insured, in order to re* 
plenish the fund. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Of ike Domestic Relations. — Of Marriage, and the Relation 
of Husband and Wife; Parent and Child; Guardian and 
Ward. 

1. The marriage relation is a most important one. By 
improper marriages many persons are rendered unhappy 
for life ; and sometimes the peace of whole families is de- 
stroyed. Some law, therefore, is necessary to prevent such 
marriages, as far as possible, by declaring what kinds of 
marriages may, and what kinds may not be contracted. 

2. To make a marriage contract binding, several things 
are necessary: (1.) Persons must have sufficient under, 
standing to transact the common business of life : hence 
lunatics and idiots cannot bind themselves in marriage. 
(2.) The parties must not be nearer of kin than first 
cousins. (3.) They must be of sufficient age. By the 
common law, males must be fourteen, and females twelve 
years. But by the laws of this state, the age of males is 
fixed at eighteen, and that of females at fourteen years. 

a company judge what rate of insurance to charge? 15. What it 

the nature of a mutual insurance company? How are its funds raised 

and applied ? How is the fund replenished ? 

SL Gmn idiots and lunatics contract marriage ? How near relatives 

«•/ not many each other ? What age '» naceawx? *\ "WaaXm vuA *& 
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(4.) Persons must act freely. If the consent of either 
party has been obtained by force or fraud, the marriage! 
may be declared void. Persons under age must obtain 
consent of their father ; or if he is dead or incapable, then 
of their mother or guardian. 

3. A person having a wife or husband living, cannot 
lawfully contract a second marriage, except when the for- 
mer wife or husband has been sentenced to imprisonment 
for life ; or has been absent tor five years together, and this 
party remarrying not knowing that the absent party wan 
living within that time ; or when the former marriage ha* 
been lawfully dissolved. 

4. Marriages may be solemnized, that is, the marriage 
ceremony may be administered, by ministers of the gospui 
who have been duly licensed by the court for that purpose ; 
by a justice of the peace in his county ; or by religious so- 
cieties agreeably to their rules. 

5. Persons desiring to marry, must either obtain a license 
from the clerk of the court of common pleas, who must ascer. 
tain whether there is any legal impediment lo the marriage, 
before giving license ; or, instead of obtaining license, notice 
of the intended marriage must be published on two different 
days of public worship, the first at least ten days before 
marriage, in the county in which the female resides. 

6. The minister or justice who solemnizes the marriage, 
must be duly informed and satisfied, that the requirements 
of the law have been complied with, before he joins the 
parties in marriage; and he is required to send, within 
ihree months, a certificate of the marriage to the clerk of 
the court of common pleas to be recorded. 

7. By marriage the husband and wife become, in law, 
one person, The husband acquires a right to the property 
of the wife which she had before marriage.* He has a right 
to the use of her property in lands, or real estate, during 
.lis lifetime, and is entitled lo the rents and profits thereof; 

■ forced or fraudulent marriage? 3. In what cases may a person 
marry a second lime while llio former wife or huBbund ii 
Who may solemnize marriages? 5. By whom arc ticoia 
granted? Instead of (retting Bonom, inkoX touiae \ohie\.> 
What it required at th* minister or jaWce'* 1. N*\a»- xvgJA w 
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but he cannot dispose of the property unless she joins with 
him in the deed. But her chattels real, which are leases of 
land for years, and all her other personal estate, including 
debts due her by bond, note, or otherwise, when collected by 
him, become his ; and he may dispose of them as he pleases. 
' 8. As the husband acquires, by marriage, an interest in 
his wife's property, so he is obliged to pay her debts con- 
tracted before marriage : but if they are not recovered of 
the husband during the time he is united to her in marriage, 
he is no longer answerable for her debts. 

9. It is the duty of the husband to maintain his wife ; 
and he is bound to pay d^bts which she may contract ' for 
necessaries, but for nothing more. And it seems to be the 
law, that even if he forbids all persons to trust her, she can 
bind him for necessaries, if they have become separate 
through fault on his part. . If they part by consent, and he 
secures to her a separate maintenance, and pays it accord- 
ing to agreement, he is not answerable even for necessaries. 

10. The husband and wife cannot be witnesses for or 
against each other in a court of justice ; but any declara- 
tions which a wife makes when acting as the agent of her 
husband, may be taken as evidence against him. 

11. Parent and child. It is the natural and reasonable 
duty of parents to maintain and educate their children until 
they become of suitable age to provide for themselves. The 
age at which the obligations of parents, as guardians of 
their children, end, is in this country twenty -one years ; 
when children are at liberty, and have power to make con. 
tracts for themselves. In this state, however, females are 
deemed of full age at eighteen. The age at which the 
control of parents over children ceases, children are said to 
be of age, or to have arrived at the age of majority. Hence, 
under that age, they are in law called infants, or minors, 
and are said to be in a state of minority. 

12. As parents are bound to support their minor children, 
they have a right to their labor ; and they may recover the 

property does a husband acquire by marriage ? 8. How far is he liable 
for her debts ? 9. How far is he bound by her contracts ? 10. Can 
a huaband and wife be mutual witnesses 1 11. When, do children be- 
oome of age ? 12. Can children dispose of tiaevr ewuVebatl \tara tat 
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■Money for llie wages of their children, from any person 
ktnploying them without their parents* consent. A parent 
a not hound to pay even for necessaries sold lo a child, un- 
less the child had authority from the parent, or unless ilie pa- 
tent neglected to provide for llie child, or forced him from 
home by severe usage. And when a child is obliged to 
support himself, lie is entitled to his own earnings. 

18. A second husband is not hound to support the chil- 
dren of his wife by a former husband. If, however, he re- 
ceives such children into his family, he is liable til support 
the in as his own. 

14. If a father dies before the child is of age, and does 
not, by will, appoint a guardian, the mother becomes the 
guardian of the child, until In; arrives at the age of fourteen 
years, when ho may choose a guardian for himself. If 
there is neither father uor mother, the court appoints a 

15. Guardian and ward. The father is the natural guar- 
dian of a child, and after his death, the mother. But a 
father may, by his deed, or last will, appoint a person to 
lake care of a minor child and his property. Such person 
is then guardian, and the child is called ward. If the 
faiher does jiot by will appoint a guardian, the court of 
common pleas may appoint one, and on good cause being 
shown, may authorize tin; guardian to dispose of the prop- 
erty of the minor child. 

111. Mules above fourteen, and females above twelve 
years, or those for whom I he court has appointed guardians. 
when ilk v shall have arrived at those ages, may choose for 
themselves guardians, such as the court shall approve, ir 
they do not come before the court and choose guardians, 
after having been notified by the court to do so, the court 
appoints guardians. Guardians may bind out children un- 
der the ages mentioned, males until they are twenty-one, 

arc parents liable for children's contracts ? 13. What in said of second 
husband's obligation to his wife's uliildren ? 14. If a father diaa, who is 
■■:-„'. IS. Who it ttio child'* natural guardian I If 
a father dots not, by Kill, 0|>|wilit a guardian, who dors ' lb. At win', 
ages may children choose, giuudiiuui '. U\ VtrnX ckmi *ws» ■&» w*<N «*- 
fdot £nafdiuwt Unilt whtt *i« ma^ c\iM«q'<»'w"^ 
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and females until they are eighteen ; provided the persons 
to whom they are bound, and the terms of the covenant, 
shall be approved by the court. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Minors; Masters, Apprentices, and Servants. 

1. Minors. The statutes of Ohio do not declare how 
far minors may bind themselves by contract or agreement. 
In such case, the common law must determine. In general, 
a minor is not bound by a bargain which he may make ; 
but if he agrees, after becoming of age, to fulfil a contract 
which he made while a minor, he must do so. And if he 
lias no father or other guardian, he is bound to pay for arti- 
cles actually necessary for him. But the person who trusts 
him must make inquiry ; and if the minor has been properly 
supplied by his friends, the person trusting him cannot re- 
cover; nor can he in any case recover more than the actual 
value of the goods sold to the minor. 

2. But minors are responsible for the payment of fines ; 
and they may be prosecuted and tried for acts of fraud and 
crime. It is not easy, however, to determine, from the 
practice of courts of law, in what particular cases a minor 
is or is not accountable for fraudulent acts. His age, and 
the circumstances in which he was placed, might be such 
as to free him from obligation ; but an act of gross and 
jalpable fraud, committed by an infant who has arrived at 
the age of discretion, would bind him to a contract. 

3. Masters, apprentices, and servants. Minors may, ef 
their own free will, bind themselves, in writing, to serve as 
apprentices or servants, in any trade or employment; 
males, until the age of twenty-one, and females, until the 
age of eighteen, or for a shorter time. A minor thus bind- 
ing himself must have the consent of the father ; or if the 
father is dead, or disqualified by law, or neglects to provide 

1. Are minors bound by their bargains? In no case ? 2. Are they 
Abb fvrHnem 1 Mow m case of fraud ox cnmel 3. Itaj ToknanVm* 
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fir his family, then consent mast be bad of the mother; or 
if the mother is dead or disqualified, then of the guardian. 

4. Destitute, or poor children, may be bound out by the 
trustees of townships. Females bound for four years or 
more, must be taught to read and write, and the first four 
rules of arithmetic ; males bound for five years, must be 
taught the same, and arithmetic to the single rule of three. 
Masters are required to get the indentures recorded in the 
office of the township clerk, within three months. 

5. When an apprentice becomes immoral or di.vjiWieut, 
the master may complain to a justice of the township, and 
have an investigation beforp a jury, and the indenture may 
be annulled. A master is liable to pay for necessaries for 
his apprentice, and for medical attendance ; but he is not 
bo liable in the case of hired servants. 

6. There is, in this slate, no statute law defining the rights 
and obligations of hired servants and the persons employing 
them. Both are obliged to fulfil their agreement. If a 
hired servant leaves the service of his employer, without 
good cause, before he has worked out the time for which he 
was hired, he cannot recover his wages. And for immoral 
conduct, wilful disobedience, or habitual neglect, he may be 
dismissed. On the other hand, ill usage, or any failure on 
the part of the employer to fulfil his engagement, releases 
the laborer from his service. 

7. How far a master is answerable for the acts of his 
hired servant, is not clear. As a general rule, however, 
the master is bound by contracts made, and liable for inju. 
ries done, by a servant actually engaged in the business of 
his muster, whether the injury proceeds from negligence or 
from want of skill. But for an injury done by a wilful act 
of the servant, it is considered that the master is not liable. 

8. If the servant employs another to do his business, the 

themselves as apprentices? By whose consent? 4. By whom may 
poor children be boDod 7 In such case, tow must they be taught T 5. 
What if an apprentice becomes immoral or disobedient 7 For whit is ■ 
mister liable ! 6. What if a hired servant does not servo out his time 7 
For what cause may he be dismissed 7 For what may he laa.ie': t 
Id what cues ire masters liable tot ac\» ot wctkh&i'\ %. \mW«i« 
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master is liable for the injury done by the person so em- 
ployed. But a servant is accountable to his master for a 
breach of trust, or for negligence in business, or for injuring 
another person in his master's business. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Of Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

1. To protect the persons and property of the citizens, 
there must, in every state, be laws against crime : and these 
laws ought to define the several crimes, that persons may 
know what they are ; and to declare the measure of pun- 
ishment to be inflicted upon offenders. There is, in the 
state of Ohio, but one crime which is by the laws declared 
to be punishable by death : this is murder in the first do 
gree. 

2. In some states, treason also, and a few other crimes! 
are declared to be capital offences. Our laws do not pro- 
vide for the punishment of treason. As this crime is defined 
and made punishable by the laws of the jITnited States, me 
offence, if committed in this state, must be tried in a court 
of the United States. Crimes are called capital offences, 
and their punishment is called capital punishment, because 
the punishment is the highest that can be inflicted ; and 
perhaps also because the word capital is derived from thp 
Latin caput, which means head; punishment by death beinp 
formerly in eastern countries generally, and perhaps still in 
some, inflicted by beheading the offender. 

8. Murder in the first degree is the killing of a per- 
son either deliberately and maliciously, and with intent to 
effect death ; or in maliciously committing a crime, though 
not with a design to effect death. A person convicted of 
the crime of murder in the first degree, shall suffer death. 
Murder in the second degree is the killing of a person pur- 
posely and maliciously, but without previous deliberation ; 

1. What crime m punishable by death ? 2. What in said of treaaou 7 
Why ore crimes called capital ? 3. What \a mxotot \a tat fcA tofjna I 
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for which a parson is to be imprisoned in the penitentiary, 
and kept at hard labor during life. 

4. Manslaughter is killing a person without malice, either 
upon a sudden quarrel, or unintentionally while committing 
some unlawful act. The punishment is imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, not exceeding ten years, nor less than one year. 
The reason why the same measure of punishment is not al- 
ways inflicted lor the same offence, is, that it is not always 
committed under circumstances equally aggravating. 

5. Arson is (he wilfully and maliciously burning of any 
dwelling- liouse, shop, barn, or any other building, the prop- 
erty of another, or any bridge across any of the waters of 
tills state, of the value of fifty dollars. Penalty, imprison 
ment not exceeding twenty years, nor less than one year, 
according to the aggravation of the offence. Attempting to 
commit arson, is firing a building with intent to destroy it, 
and is a misdemeanor. Imprisonment from one to seveu 
years. 

G. Homicide signifies mankilling. It is of three kind,;, 
felonious, justifiable, and excusable. When felonious, it is 
either murder or manslaughter. Justifiable homicide is that 
which is committed in the necessary defence of one's per- 
son, house, or goods, or of the person of another, when in 
danger of injury ; or that which is committed; in lawfully 
attempting to take a person for felon v commuted, or to sup- 
press a riot, or to keep the peace. Excusable homicide is 
the killing of a person by accident, or while lawfully em- 
ployed, without any design to do wrong. In the two last 
cases there is no punishment. 

7. Burglary is maliciously and forcibly breaking into and 
entering in the night-time, any dwelling-house, or other 
building, with intent to commit a crime. Imprisonment 
from three to ten years. 

H. Robbery is taking money or personal property from 
another by force, or by putting him in fear, with in- 
lent to rob or steal. Imprisonment from three to fifteen 

IV lut in the second degree '.' How punished 1 5. What a i 
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9. Forgery consists in falsely making, counterfeiting, or 
altering, any instrument of writing, with intent to defraud. 
The word counterfeiting is generally applied to making false 
coins or bank notes, or in passing them ; or in having in 
possession any engraved plate, or bills unsigned, which are 
intended to be used for these purposes. Imprisonment for 
forgery, from one year to twenty years ; for counterfeiting, 
not exceeding fifteen years. 

10. Larceny is theft, or stealing. Jf the value of the 
property stolen is thirty-five dollars or more, it is called 
grand larceny, and is punishable by imprisonment not less 
than one year, nor exceeding seven yenrs. Stealing less 
than thirty-five dollars is called petit larceny. A person 
guilty of this offence, or who shall maliciously destroy any 
bank bill, promissory note, or other obligation or receipt for 
money, the property of another, shall be liable to make 
restitution to the party injured, double the value of the 
property stolen or destroyed ; and in addition, to be fined 
not exceeding $200, or imprisoned in the county-jail, 
and kept on bread and water only, not exceeding thirty 
days. 

11. Perjury is wilfully swearing falsely to any material 
matter, upon an oath administered according to law. Im- 
prisonment not exceeding ten years, nor less than three. 
Subornation of perjury is procuring another to swear falsely. 
Punishable as perjury. 

12. Bigamy is the crime of having two or more wives ; 
and is also called polygamy. But bigamy literally signifies 
having two wives, and polygamy any number more than one. 
These words, in law, are applied also to women having two 
or more husbands. A person having a husband or wife 
living, and marrying another person, is guilty of bigamy. 
Imprisonment not exceeding seven years, nor less than one 
year. If a wife or husband has been wilfully absent for 
five years, and has not been heard from, and the other mar- 
ries again, it is no crime. 



What is rdbbing ? Penalty? 9. Forgery? and counterfeiting? Pen 
alty? 10. 'Larceny? Grand and petit larceny? Penalty? 11. Per 
jury? Penalty? Subornation of perjury ? 12. Bigamy and polygamy * 
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13. Incest is the marrying or cohabiting together as hut-, 
band and wife, of persons related more nearly than the de- 
grees fixed by law. [See Marriage.) Imprisonment as for 
ordinary crimes. 

14. Aiding a convict to escape from the penitentiary, 
may be punished by imprisonment for a term not longer 
than that for which the convict was originally sentenced. 
Aiding or abetting others in committing an offence, is usually 
punished as for actually committing it. 

16. Knowingly buying or receiving stolen goods of the 
value of thirty-five dollars to defraud the owner, or harbor- 
ing or concealing the thief or robber, is an offence, and is 
punishable as stealing and robbing. 

16. Due/ling is a combat between two persons with deadly 
weapons. Any person challenging or accepting a challenge 
to fight a duel, or advising or encouraging another to fight, 
whether the duel be fought or not, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor. Punishable by imprisonment not less 
than one year, nor exceeding ten years ; and the offender 
may never thereafter hold an office under the government 
of the state. If death shall ensue from the duel, the 
persons concerned in it shall be deemed guilty of mur- 
der, and be punished for murder in the first or second 
degree. 

17. Intentionally maiming another by cutting out or dis- 
abling the tongue, or any other member or limb ; inveigling 
or kidnapping ; committing or attempting an assault, with 
inUnt to kill, or to commit any other felony, or in resisting 
the execution of a legal process ; administering poison with- 
out producing di>ath ; poisoning any well or spring of water ; 
are all misdemeanors, and punishable as such. 

18. Any person sentenced to be punished for either of 
:he crimes anil misdemeanors defined in this chapter, except 
manslaughter and duelling, shall be incompetent thereafter 
for an elector, a juror, a witness, or to hold an office, unlesa 

Penalty? 13. Incest 1 Penalty 7 14. Aiding escapes, and in com- 
mitting crime, whit penally? 15. Buying or receiving stolen goods, 
what penalty 1 1ft What is duelling? How punished 7 17. What 
mMsamnuion are mentioned m Una section 7 18. What di> 
•MtWfo 
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he shall have been pardoned before the expiration of the 
time for which he was sentenced. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Offences punisluible by Imprisonment in a County Jail, and 

by Fine. 

1. Embezzlement is fraudulently putting to one's own 'use 
what is intrusted to him by another, and is punishable as 
the stealing of property of the same value. Knowingly to 
buy or receive property embezzled, is punishable to the 
same extent. 

2. Obtaining from another person, by false pretences, any 
money or goods, is a misdemeanor, and is punishable by 
fine or imprisonment in a county jail. 

3. Assault and battery is unlawfully to assault or threat- 
en, or to strike or wound another. Imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding ten days, or fine not exceeding $150, or both fine 
and imprisonment. The offender is also liable to the party 
injured for damages. 

4. A person taking upon himself to act as a public officer, 
and taking or keeping a person in custody unlawfully or 
without authority, is false imprisonment ; for which the of- 
fender may be fined not exceeding $250, or imprisoned not 
exceeding ten days, or both fined and imprisoned. 

5. A riot is the assembling together of three or more per- 
sons, with intent forcibly to injure the person or property 

. of another, or to break the peace ; or agreeing with each 
other to do such unlawful act, and making any move- 
ment or preparation therefor, though lawfully assembled. 
Fined not exceeding $200, and imprisoned in a cell or dun- 
geon in county jail, and kept on bread and water, not ex- 
ceeding ten days. When riotous persons are thus assem- 
bled, and are proceeding to commit offences, any judge, 

1. What is embezzlement? What is its penalty? 2. How is ob- 

Uamng goods by false pretences punishable? 3. What is assault and 

tmttery ? How punished ? 4. What is false imprisonment ? Penalty ? 

£ What is a riot? How punished 1 How m«j Vt \» TOjffus s wA t 
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justice, sheriff, or other ministerial officer, may make proc- 
lamation in the name of the stale of Ohio, and command 
them to disperse. If they refuse, the peace-officers are 
required to call upon all persons near to aid in tailing the 
rioters into custody. Persons refusing to assist, may be fined 
not exceeding ?2S. 

6. If two persons agree, and wilfully JfgA( or box at fisti- 
cuffs, they are to be deemed guilty of an affray, and may 
lie fined not exceeding $50, or closely confined ten days, 
or both. 

7. Opening a grave, and removing therefrom a dead body, 
or being concerned in so doing, is a misdemeanor, and sub- 
jects the offender to a fine not exceeding $1000, or impris- 

. onment 30 days, or both. 

>§. Knowingly to send or deliver to another a letter, 
threatening him with injury, in order to extort from him 
money or other property, is a misdemeanor. Fine, not less 
than 850, nor exceeding 8500, or imprisonment ten days, 
or both. 

9. Bribery is promising or giving a reward to a public 
officer, lo influence his opinion, ml'', or judgment, and is 
punishable by line and imprisonment. A person accepting 
*uch bribe, is punishable in like manner. Persons guilty 
of bribery may also be prevented for a time from holding 

10. A sheriff or other officer voluntarily suffering a pris- 
oner charged with or convicted of an offence, to escape from 
his custody, is guilty of a misdemeanor. Fine, not exceed- 
ing #5011, and imprisonment ten days, or both. To rescue 
a prisoner thus charged or convicted, is punishable in a 
similar manner. It is also a misdemeanor to assist a crimi- 
nal, witli a view to effect his escape, though he does not 
rscape from jail. 

11. A person who shall attempt to corrupt or influence 
a juror or witness, by promises, threats, money, or other 

T t What « lmro cllod an af&ay? How punished? 7. What la th. 
imnallv for opening a grave 1 8. What tiir •.■Ktnrline mozwv or property 
by threat I 9. Wurtlsoribeiyt Penalty! 10. Henaltv(<«».'R-'*fi«« 
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means ; or a juror or witness who shall corruptly take any 
reward, shall be punishable by fine or imprisonment, or 
both. 

12. A person for refusing to take an oath or affirmation 
in a court of justice, may be imprisoned until he shall con- 
sent to take the same ; and after he shall consent, he may 
also be fined not exceeding $20. 

13. A person who shall write, print, or publish any false 
or malicious libel concerning another, may be fined not ex- 
ceeding $500 ; and he shall moreover be liable for damages 
to the party injured. 

14. Altering or defacing ear-marks or brands upon 
horses, cattle, <fec, the property of another, is a misde- 
meanor, for which the offender may be fined not exceeding 
#50 ; and he shall be farther liable for treble damages to 
the party injured. 

15. Maliciously killing the horses or beasts of another 
person, when such beasts are not trespassing, is an offence 
for which the person offending may be fined not less than 
$5, nor exceeding $100, and imprisoned twenty days : and 
he shall also be liable to the owner for double the value of 
the property. 

16. Besides the offences enumerated in the preceding 
sections of this chapter, there are numerous others, punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, the precise measure of which 
k is not necessary to state : Defacing or destroying monu- 
ments or tombstones ; refusing to aid an officer in arresting 
or seouring persons charged with crime ; maliciously burp- 
ing stacks of hay or grain, or other property ; maliciously 
destroying or injuring fruit or other trees ; destroying, al- 
tering, or defacing mile-stones or guide-boards ; selling un- 
wholesome flesh of diseased animals,, or other unwholesome 
provisions ; and sundry other offences. 

17. Crimes and misdemeanors must be prosecuted by in- 
dictment by a grand jury. And those mentioned in this 
chapter must be prosecuted in the court of common pleas ; 
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and the fines imposed ami collected ior many or all of them, 
are paid into the county treasury. 

18. Arrest and examination of offenders. A judge or ju«. 
tice of the peace may issue process for apprehending a 
person charged with an offence. When complaint is made 
to a magistrate, he examines the it mplainant on oath, and 
any witnesses that are produced ; and if it appears that an 
offence has been committer), de issues a warrant, command- 
ing the officer to whom it is directed, t" bring the accused 
belbre the magistrate. 

19. The magistrate first examines the complainant and 
witnesses in support of the prosecution ; and next (he pris- 
oner, who is nut on oath, and then his witnesses. If an 
offence lias been committed, the magistrate binds, by recogni- 
zance, the prosecutor and all material witnesses, to appear 
and testify against the prisoner, at the next court at which 
the prisoner may be indicted and tried. If the offence is on* 
for which he may be let to bail, the magistrate may take 
bail for his appearance at the next court. But if no bait i* 
offered, or if the offence is not bailable, the prisoner is com- 
mitted to jail until the next court having power to try him. 
But he must be indicted by a grand jury before he can ba 
tried. 

20. The way in which bail is taken is this : The accused 
gives a bond in such sum as the justice or judge shall re- 
quire, with one or more sureties, who are bound for the ap- 
pearance of the accused at the next court, or in case he 
shall not appear, then to pay the sum mentioned in the 
bond. This bond or obligation is in law called a recogni- 
zance. The same name is also applied to the bond given by 
the prosecutor and witnesses tor their appearance at court. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Offence* punishable by Fine only. 

i. Betting and gaining are unlawful acts. The loser of 
any wager or bet is not bound to pay it ; or, if he has paid 
it, he may within six months sue for and recover the same. 
If he shall not prosecute within six months, any other per- 
son may do so, and retain the money for his own use. 

2. Any person who shall make any bet or wager upon 
the election of any person to office, or who shall use any 
threat or coercion to procure any person in his employ to 
vote contrary to such person's inclination, may be fined, not 
less than $5, nor exceeding $500. In all cases wherein 
the sum bet is between five and five hundred dollars, the 
fine shall be equal to the sum hazarded by the bet ; the 
fine to be prosecuted by indictment, and paid into the 
county treasury. 

3. A person may not play at games except those of 
athletic exercise, at or about any eating-house, tavern, or 
race-field, nor bet on the hands or sides of those who play ; 
nor may a person play anywhere for money or other prop- 
erty, nor bet on others' playing. Fine not exceeding 9100. 

4. A person, for keeping or exhibiting for gain, any 
gaming table or other gaming device, or allowing the same 
to be kept in or about his premises, may be fined from $50 
to $200, and be made to give security in the sum of $500 
for his good behavior for one year : and if the offender is a 
tavern-keeper, he forfeits his license. Fines to be paid to 
the county treasurer for county purposes.* 

5. Sabbath-breaking consists in shooting, hunting, sport- 
ing, and pastimes on Sunday, and travelling and servile la- 
bor, except such as necessity and charity require. Penalty, 
from $1 to $5 for each offence, if committed by a person 
of the age of fourteen years. The law does not forbid per- 

1. What is the penalty for betting and gaming ? By whom sued for? 
5L What penalty for betting on elections ; and influencing a voter? 3. 
What games and beta on them are here forbidden ? By what fine ? 4 
What penalty for keeping or exhibiting g&m\rt£ tafefca, &aA ^ 'WV»N. 
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sons laboring, who conscientiously keep the seventh day of 
the week as sabbath ; nor does it forbid the travelling of 
families emigrating, nor watermen landing passengers, nor 
keepers of ferries or toll-gates attending them. No person 
may sell liquors on that day, except tavern-keepers to trav- 
ellers ; fine for so doing, not exceeding $5. • 

6. For wilnjlly dix/urbiiig it- re/igiovx meeting, by im- 
proper behavior, or by making a noise within or near the 
house, or place of meeting, the offender may be lined not 
exceeding $'20. If within the place of the meeting when 
making the disturbance, he may be turned out. 

7. Profane cursing and swearing are forbidden. Any 
person fourteen years of age, who shall profanely curse or 
damn, or profanely swear in the name of God, Jesus Christ, 
or the Holy Ghost, may be lined from 8 1 to 825 for each 

S, Any person playing bullets, or running a horse in the 
S 1 reels of an ineorp oviled town or village, or shooting a gun 
at a target in such place, is liable to be fined from 50 cents 
lo85. 

9. A keeper of a public house, for keeping or permitting 
n ball or ninepin alley on his premises, or for being inter, 
ested in one on another's premises, may be fined from 810 to 
8100 ; the money to be applied to the use of common schools. 

10. A person who shull exhibit a puppet-show, wire- 
dancing, juggling, or sleight-of-hand, tor money or other 
property, is liable to a fine of 810, neither more nor lees. 

11. Defacing or tearing down an advertisement set up by 
authority of law, subjects the i '[lender to a line not exceed- 
ing 810 ; and he may also be imprisoned twenty-four hours. 

12. A person, for exposing spirituous liquors, eider, or 
beer, within a mile of any religious meeting, may be ar- 
resteii an:! detained in custody, not exceeding six hours; 
and shall be lined not exceeding 820. 



dow tti# la iv pronounce uarihiitli-linuihincr'! Penalty ! G. Feiialty for 
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13. Confining, or assisting in confining, a bull, steer, or 
any other domestic animal, for purposes of torture ; or aid 
ing in torturing the same ; may be fined not exceeding 
•100. 

14. For exhibiting, or for assisting in exhibiting, the 
game of cock-fighting, the offender is liable to be fined not 
exceeding $20. 

15. Running a match horse-race in any public road, to 
try the speed of horses, subjects the offender to a fins not 
less than $1, nor exceeding $5. Most or all of the fines 
imposed for offences mentioned in this chapter, except in 
the first four sections, go into the township treasury for 
school purposes. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Of Hie Liberty of Conscience ; Liberty of Speech, and of 
the Jrress ; Writ of Habeas Corpus. 

1. We have now given a general view of the different 
departments of the government of the state, and an abstract 
of the laws defining the rights and prescribing the duties of 
citizens. There are, however, certain important rights 
guarantied to the people of the state by their constitution, 
which have not yet been noticed. They will be found 
among the list of " the general, great, and essential princi- 
ples of liberty and free government," declared in the 8th 
article of the constitution. Three of these rights are 
deemed of so great importance, as to deserve particular 
consideration. They are asserted in the 3d, 6th, and 12th 
sections of that article. 

2. The first of these sections secures to every citizen 
liberty of conscience ; which is the liberty to discuss and 
maintain our religious opinions, and to worship God in such 
manner as we believe most acceptable to him. This is a 

13. For bull-baiting, &c ? 14 Cock-fighting, &c. ? 15. For running a 

match horse-race in a public road ? To what use are these fines applied ? 
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privilege heretofore denied to the people of many countries, 
even in some called Christian and civilized ; in which 
many thousands have been put to death far their religious 
opinions. 

3. But the rights of conscience are now more extensively 
tolerated. In some countries, however, there is still what 
is called an established religion, where some religions 
denomination receives the support of the govern men I, as in 
Great Britain. This is called "union of church and slate."' 
Although the constitution in this article very properly de- 
clares " religion," as well as ' : morality and know ledge,'' tu 
be "essential to good government and the happiness ol 
mankind ;" and although it has done wisely in providing to 
some extent for the religious instruction of the people ; it 
declares, with equal propriety, that "no preference shall 
ever be given by law to any religious society or mode of 
worship." 

4. Another of these rights is the liberty " to speak, wr.ite, 
or print upon any subject, as he thinks proper ;" which is 
called, the liberty of speech and of the press. The word 
press here signifies the business of printing ami pulilishiiig, 
hence liberty of the press is the right to publish books and 
papers without restraint. 

6. In many foreign countries, persons w r ere not allowed 
to speak against the governm in or its uiiieers. however bad 
their character or acts might be. In some of these govern- 
ments, books and papers could not be issued without being 
first examined by persons appointed by the government. In 
this country no law can be passed which shall prevent the 
humblest citizen from censuring the conduct of [he highest 
officer of the government. 

6. But it must not be supposed that men may speak or 
publish, again*! ethers, whatever ihcy please ; lor the sanie 
section which secures tVcedom of speech, makes us '-liable 
for the abuse of lhat liberty." Without 
wicked men might, by false reports, destroy the good 
the peace, or the property of others. Nor may we, 

3. To what client ar.> llir right* of aonsciaace enjoyed in thin c 
*. What ia liberty of upwch mid u 
M*n formed y laid upon lt» |»mb u 
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cases, speak even the truth of others, if thereby we should 
injure them. 

.7. To defame another by a false or malicious statement 
or report, is either slander or libel. When the offence con- 
sists in words spoken, it is slander ; when in words written 
or printed, it is called libel. As a slander in writing or in 
print is generally more widely circulated, and likely to do 
greater injury, it is considered the greater offence. Hence 
damages may sometimes be recovered for slanderous words 
printed, when for the same words merely spoken, a suit 
could not be maintained. 

8. It has just been stated, that we may not always even 
speak the truth of others. By the common law of England, 
the libel was considered as great when the statement was 
true as when false, because the injury might be just as 
great ; and therefore when prosecuted for libel, a man was 
not allowed to prove to the jury the truth of his statement. 
Such may be considered the law in this country, except 
where special provision to the contrary has been made by 
law or constitution. 

0. But it may sometimes be proper to speak an unfavorable 
truth of others : therefore the framers of our constitution in. 
serted this provision, that " where the matter published is 
proper for public information, the truth may always be 
given in evidence." Hence it may be inferred, that a per- 
son has a right to speak of the bad deeds of another, if it 
should be done with the intent to put others on their guard 
against him. But although a man has been guilty of bad 
conduct, if you report the same to injure him in his business 
or his good name, it is presumed you would be liable, be- 
cause you did it not for good reasons, nor with a good intent. 

10. In case of slander, a man is liable only for damages 
in a civil action ; but for libel, a person is not only liable 
for private damages, but he may also be indicted and tried 
as for other public offences. 

11. The last of the rights alluded to, is the privilege of 

of others in all cases as we please ? 7. What is the difference between 

slander and libel ? 8. What is here said of the common law in case of 

prosecution for libel 1 9. What does our constitution provide respect- 

jfagtbm? 10. To what is a man liable ui case ot Auatet *»&\3m\\ W 
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ihe " writ of habeas corpus." This is a Latin phrase, and 
iw;ans, have fhe body. This privilege was long enjoyed by 
the people of Great Britain b"f'urc ilii: indepeudenceof these 
states ; and it is not strange tliat a people loving liberty 
should, in establishing a government of llieir own, insert 
such a provision in their constitution. [Cons. U. S. Art, 1, 
B eo. 9.] 

12. A person conmmird. confined, or restrained of his 
liberty for a supposed criminal matter, or under any pre- 
tence whatsoever, may, before the final judgment of a court 
is pronounced against him, petition a competent court or 
judge, stating the cause of complaint. The judge (hen it* 
tvit against the parly complained ot^ commanding 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
Of the Government if Ihe United States. 



1. Havitt, treated of the government of the slate of 
Ohio, and of our right* and duties as citizens of this state, 
I proceed, as proposed, to show our relations to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

2. It is thought by mfiny persons, to bo very difficult to 
understand the relations which thi- state and national govern- 
menta bear to each other. Bnt if the scholar will atteutiveiv 
study the following chapters, he will find that children may 
learn whut many of our adult citizens have never learned, 
and what some think none but men are able to comprehend. 

3. To learn the nature of the general government, and 
of our relations to it as citizens- of the United States, w« 

WhM is Ihe ifipaiiinjt of habeas corpiii t IS. In what cue, i 
a lliia writ obtained and executed? 

3. Had Ibo coloniri any political commcVmh ift&A «Aisw 
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must go back to the time when the colonies were subject to 
Great Britain. Though they were all subject to that coun- 
try, they had no political connection with each other. They 
were, in this respect, as independent of each other as so many 
different nations. Hence there was no such thing as being 
a citizen of the United States. Every person was only a 
oitizen of the state in which he lived. 

4. During the controversy with Great Britain, it became 
necessary for the colonies to agree upon some general meas- 
ures of defence. For this purpose, the first great continental 
congress, composed of delegates from the several colonies, 
met at Philadelphia on the 4th of September, 1774. The 
next year, in May, another congress met to propose and to 
adopt such farther measures as the state of the country 
might require ; and the same congress, on the 4th of July, 

1776, declared the colonies to be free and independent 
states. 

5; This declaration was called " the unanimous declara- 
tion of the United States of America :" but the states were 
united only in certain measures of safety. There was no 
government which exercised authority over the states. The 
people were subject to their respective state governments 
only. They were not yet incorporated into one nation for 
the purpose of government, as now, under a constitution. 
Hence, they were not properly citizens of the United States. 

6. To provide effectually for the future security, as well 
as the immediate safety of the American people, congress 
deemed it necessary that there should be a union of the 
states under some general government ; and in November, 

1777, that body agreed upon a plan of union. The articles 
were called " articles of confederation and perpetual union 
between the states ;" and were to go into effect when adopted 
by the legislatures of all the states. Some of the states 
were slow to agree to the articles ; but they were finally 
adopted, March 1, 1781.. 

Britain 1 Of what were the people then citizens ? 4. For what pur- 
pose did the first great congress assemble ? When and where ? What 
was done by the next congress ? 5. What was the declaration called 1 
For what purpose were the states united? Was there a national govern - 
meat at that time ? & What kind oC unVou , w*» •Jfweu. xspoa Vj wt- 
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7. The stales were now united in a kind of national gov- 
ernment, but it was not such a one as the present ; as will 
appear by noticing a few points of difference between them. 
In the first place they wore different in form. The confed- 
eration was a union of states ; it was scarcely entitled to be 
called a government. It had not, as the national govern- 
ment now has, the three department* of power, legislative, 
executive, and judicial. It had only a legislature, and that 
consisted of only one body ; and to that congress the several 
states, large and small, were entitled to send each an equal 
number of delegates. 

9. That government differed from the present also in re- 
gard to its pouters. The eon lei- 1 ration was a very weak 
government. Its powers were ve.-'ed in congress. The 
congress was lo manage the common affairs of tlio nation, 
and to enact such laws (if laws they -iglit be called) as 
might seem necessary ; but it had not the nower to enforce 

9. For example, it belonged to congress to ascertain the 
number of men and tho sums of money to be raised to carry 
on the war, and to call on each state lo raise its due share ; 
but congress could not compel a state to do so. The gov- 
ernment had no power to lay and collect taxes ; it was de- 
pendent upon the states for raising the money to defray the 
public expenses. It could, and did, to some extent, borrow 
money in its own name, on the credit of the union ; but it 
had not the means of repaying the money so borrowed. 
Hut more of its defects will hereafter appear. 

10. Ii may be asked, how so weak a government could 
keep the states together. The plan was devised in a time 
of war, and had respect to the operations of war, rather than 
to a stale of peace : and a regard to their own safety induced 
the states, in most cases, to obey tho orders of congress ; 
just as individuals will readily unite when exposed to a 
common danger, or when pursuing a common interest. But 

•rrwx in 1777 7 When did theee articles go into effect T J.Wjjihm 
govern menl like ttif present f In whnt general respects vvss it different 
in fonui 8. How did the confederation differ in rrgurd to iti> powenl 
9. By W»y of eiamfne. what could wrap™ 4o, ™A «V*a. n*SA '«- 
**<)*7 M. HowwmtherttfM *- — 
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when the danger is past, and the desired object attaint 
their union and friendship are easily broken. 

11. So it was with the states. The war being over, they 
did not continue to act in harmony. Laws were enacted 
in some states, giving their own citizens undue advantages 
over the citizens of other states ; and soon the good feeling 
which had existed was interrupted : and in a few years the 
jealousies and disputes between the states became such as 
threatened to break up the union. 

12. It was now evident that to keep the states united in 
time of peace with foreign nations, there must be a different 
government ; a government possessing more extensive pow- 
ers, which could control, in all needful cases, the action of 
the state governments. 

13. Having been thereto requested, congress called a 
convention, to revise and amend the articles of confedera- 
tion. All the states, Rhode Island excepted, chose delegates, 
who met at Philadelphia in May, 1787. Although it seems 
to have been generally intended only to alter the articles of 
confederation, it was proposed to the convention to form a 
new government, different both in its form, and in respect 
to its powers. This proposition was agreed to by a majority 
of the convention ; and after a long and arduous session, 
which closed in September, the present constitution was 
adopted by the convention. 

14. In examining the constitution, we see that it differs 
also in its nature from the former government. This ap- 
pears from the manner in which it was formed and adopted. 
The articles of confederation were framed by congress, the 
members of which were appointed by the state legislatures ; 
and when so framed they were sent to the state legislatures, 
to be approved by them, before they could go into effect. 
The adoption of these articles was therefore the act of the 
legislatures of the states, and not the act of the people of the 



eminent? 11. What caused disputes and ill feeling between tb* states ? 

12. What kind of a government now appeared necessary ? 13. When 

did the convention meet that framed the constitution ? When did the 

mmion close ? When was the constitution adopted ? (See chap. 50, 
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•rates ; and the confederation was a union of siatts, rather 
tttati a union of the people of the states. 

15. The constitution, on the other hand, was framed by 
men appointed expressly for that purpose, and submitted for 
approval, not to the state legislatures, bu. to the people of 
lite states, and adopted by slate conventions, whose member* 
were chosen for that purpose by the people. Hence, the 
constitution is virtually the act of the people; and the union 
is not a mere confederation of stales, but, as the preamble 
declares, "a more perfect union," formed by "the people 
op the Ukitetj States." 



CHAPTER XUI. 

Of the Legislative Department. 

I. The legislature, called congress, is composed of two 
branches, a senate and a house of representatives. The 
senate consists of two members from each state, chosen by 
the legislature, for six years. This body is constituted upon 
the same principles, nearly, as the old congress, [he mem- 
bers of which were also chosen by the slate legislatures ; 
and the several states were entitled to an equal number, 
which number was not to be less than two nor more than 
•even : and they were chosen for one year only. 

i. A senator must be thirty years of age ; and he must 
huve been nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
must be an inhabitant of the state for which he is chosen. 

3. The house of representatives ia constituted upon the 
same principles as a legislative body of a state. As the 
representatives of a slate legislature are apportioned among 
the counties, in proportion to the number of inhabitants in 
each, so each state sends to the lower house of congress, a 

whom »|>prnvcd and adopted T 15. By iiIkhu was the constitution 
framed, approved, and adopted 1 

1. How ia congress composed T Mow » the Banal* L-onatilutcid? Foi 

obal term are «uatoia chosen 1 2. What ire *o ^aVIwjSima A ^ 

■■■tor? 3. Ur«w what jwh^ipl* '» to \ic«»» * vtY™»*»^"» •»■** 
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number of members proportioned to the number of hs in- 
habitants. Representatives are elected for two years. 

4. The constitution does not limit either house to any 
definite number of members. Whenever a new state is 
added to the Union, two members are added to the senate, 
and one or more to the house of representatives. 

5. The number of representatives may change, also, 
while the number of states remains the same. After the 
taking of a new census, which is done every ten years, 
.congress determines what number of inhabitants shall be 
entitled to a representative for the next ten years ; which 
number, the constitution declares, shall not be less than 
30,000. 

6. But a representative for every 30,000 inhabitants, as 
the population increases, would make the house too large. 
At this rate there would be, at present, more than 500 rep- 
resentatives. This number would be too great. It would be 
a needless expense to pay so many men to muke laws, when 
4i smaller number can do the business as well, and much 
more promptly. Hence congress, after the census of 1840» 
Axed the number of inhabitants as the ratio of representation 
from each state, at 70,680. This gives to Ohio twenty-one 
representatives. 

7. Representatives are thus chosen : The state is divi- 
ded by the legislature into districts, called congressional 
•districts, in each of which one member of congress is- cho- 
sen. Several counties constitute a district. Represents- 
lives to congress are chosen in this state, at the annual 
■election, every two years. 

8. In the southern states, a large portion of the people 
are slaves. In ascertaining the number of representatives 
for the slave-holding states, only three fifths of the slaves 
are counted. It was contended by some of the delegates in 
the convention that framed the constitution, that the people 

toted ? What m the term of office of a representative 7 4 What addi 
to the number of tmembexs of each house ? 5. What is the least num- 
ber of inhabitants that ean be entitled to a representative ? & What 
Is the present number 7 Why is the number so large 7 How many 
repn&enttitivca has Ohio 7 7. How are representatives chosen? 8. By 
mtj* rule m representatives appointed, to tha sten-taMtas; states? 
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of the stave states ought not lo be represented fur their 
slaves, because slaves ware property, and no properly, in 
the free stales, entitled its owners to representation. After 
much debate, it was at length agreed, that every five slaves 
should be counted as three/ree citizens. 

9. A representative must be twenty-five years of age, 
and must have been seven years a citizen of the United 
States. Aliens, or foreigners, therefore, cannot be elected 
until seven years after they have been naturalized. 

10. The manner of organizing the houses, and of passing 
bills, as will he seen from the first article of the constitu- 
tion, is similar to that which is practised by the state legis- 
latures. 

11. Members of congress receive, for their services, eight 
dollars & day. The speaker of the house of representatives, 
and the president of the senate pro tempore, when the vice- 
president is absent, receive sixteen dollars a day. Members 
of congress also receive a day's compensation for every 
twenty miles travel to and from the seat of government, 
But this is unreasonable. Such are the present facilities 
for travelling, that a member may go from Buffalo to Wash- 
ington in about three days, at an expense of about 030, for 
which he is entitled to receive pay for more than thirty 
days* service. 






CHAPTER XLIII. 

Of the Executive Department. 






1. The executive department of the general government 
ii constituted in a manner similar to that of a state govern- 
ment. The chief executive officer is uallcj the president 
of the United States. He is elected for four years. There 
is also a vice-president, chosen at the same time, and for 
the nmr term. The general duties of these officers are 

9. Whit a™ the qualified 
bco« of con grew do businc 
hen receive I Hon- rnucti for troieltiugt l» Um'jiW. 1 
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attach like those of the governor and lieutenant-governor ot 
a state. [Cons. Art. 2, 6 2, 8.] 

£♦ A president must be thirty-five years of age, and m 
natural-born citizen of the United States. When the office 
of president becomes vacant, the vice-president becomes 
president ; and a president of the Benate, pro tempore, qhoseo 
by the senate for the purpose, takes the place of the vice- 
president. 

3. In electing a president, the people do not vote directly 
tor him. The voters of each state choose a number of men, 
equal to the number of senators and representatives to which 
it is entitled in congress. These men, thus chosen in the 
several states, elect the president and vice-president, and 
are called presidential electors. The state of Ohio, having 
two senators and twenty-one representatives in congress, is 
entitled to twenty-three presidential electors. 

4. These electors, however, are not chosen in the same 
manner as members of congress. The names of twenty* 
ooe men, one from each congressional district in the state, 
We put on one ballot, together with the names of any other 
two men, corresponding with the two senators ; and each 
voter in the state votes for the whole number of presidential 
Sectors to which the state is entitled. Presidential electors 
are chosen, in all the states, on the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday of November, of the year in which they are 
to be chosen. 

5. The electors of president do not all meet in one body. 
Those of each state meet by themselves, in their own state, 
on the first Wednesday of December, and vote for president 
and vice-president ; and make a list of the persons voted 
for, and the number of votes for each ; which list is sent to 
the president of the senate, at the seat of the government of 
the United States, before the first of January. On the sec- 
ond Wednesday of February, the president of the senate, 

»atore of his duties? 2. What at* the qualification* of a president! 

What is the principal business of a vice-president? 3. Do the people 

▼ote directly for president ? By whom is he elected ? 4. How ana whet 
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in the presence of al] the senators and representatives, opens 
all the certificates, and the votes are counted. The person 
having a majority of all the electoral votes for president, is 
elected. 

6. But a person may have the highest number, that is, a 
plurality, of the electoral votes, without having a majority. 
Suppose that at the next presidential election there should 
be three candidates for the office of president, and that of 
the 275 efoctoral votes, (there being at present 275 members 
■of congress in both houses,) one candidate should recerva 
100 votes, another 90, and the other 85. Now a majority, 
that is, more than one half of the whole number, cannot be 
less than 138 ; consequently neither would be elected. 

7. If no person has a majority of the electoral votes, the 
house of representatives must choose the president from 
those candidates, not exceeding three, who had the highesl 
number of the electoral votes. But in so doing, the mem. 
bers do not all vote together, as when passing bills ; but 
those of each state vote by themselves; and the candidate 
who receives the votes of a majority of the representatives 
of a state, has but one vote for sueh majority ; from which 
it appear.*--, tbaL there arc only as tnanv presidential votes as 
there are states ; and the person who receives the votes of 
a majority of the states, is elected. 

8. [f there is no ejection of vice-president hy the electors, 
the senate, in a body, chooses one from the two having the 
highest numbers of the electoral votes. The person re- 
ceiving the votes of a majority of the whole number of 
senators, is vice-president. 

9. The president and vice-president go into office on the 
4th day of March next after the election, and end their term 
on the ad day of March, four years thereafter ; the same 
days of the same month on which senators every six years, 
and representatives every two years, commence and end 
their regular terms of office. 

«Ut« countrd? 6 What in tlio diStrenee between a plurality SI 
majority <>( votca ? 7. Wh«i no candidate has a majority, how i* tl 
proridrnt fleeted? How doei tile houae vote? 8- Un« "« 
il alerted when no penoB ami * UMjonv-j tj 
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relating to the navy. A navy is the fleet, or ships of war, 
which a nation keeps to defend itself in time of war, and to 
protect the trade of its citizens on the high seas in time of 
peace. The salary of the secretary is $6,000 ; his chief 
clerk has 82,000; three navy commissioners, each 83,500; 
their secretary 82,000 ; and a chief clerk, 81,600. 

8. The attorney- general prosecutes and conducts all suiu 
in the supreme court in which the United States are con- 
cerned, and gives his advice upon questions of law, when 
requested hy the president or heads of departments. Hia 
salary is 84,000. 

9. The postmaster-general establishes post-offices, appoint* 
postmasters, and provides for carrying the mails. The 
business of this department is very extensive. There is * 
postmaster in almost every town and township in the union ; 
in some there are several. Letters and papers are sent by 
mail to the most distant parts of the United States in a few 

10. Every postmaster is required to keep an account of 
all the letters Kent from and received at his office, and of 
the names of the offices to which sent, and from which re- 
ceived; and also the letters on which the postage was paid 
when mailed, and on which it was unpaid, and of those 
which are sent free of postage ; and at the end of every 
quarter such account is sent to the postmaster- general, to- 
gether with a statement of all moneys received for postage 
and paid out by each postmaster. All letters which were 
advertised as remaining in his riffice at the end of the pre- 
ceding quarter, and which still remain in the office, arc 
put up in a package, and sent to the general post-office, 
where they are opened, and, if found to contain any thing 
of sufficient importance, arc returned by mail to the writers 
of them. 

11. The returns thus made to the postmaster-general 
are all examined, to see whether they are correct or not- 

does the secretary of the navy dot What is a navy ? Secretary 'a (alary t 
Hm chief clerk's T Salaries of the three navy commissioner*? Of their 
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The enaminstion of the account of every postmaster in the 
onion, the making of contracts for carrying mails on all the 
post-roads, and a variety of other business, require the labor 
of a great number of assistants and clerks. 

12. Members of congress may receive letters, not exceed. 
ing two ounces in weight, free of postage during the recess 
of congress. And postmasters and other officers in the post- 
office department may send free, letters and packages re- 
lating to their official duties or to the business of the depart- 
ment, by endorsing on the back of the letter or package the 
worda, " official business." Sending free any letter or pack- 
age is called franking. 

13. The number of post-offices in the union is about 
14,000. The length of post-roads over which the mail wai 
carried during the year ending June 3(1, 1S42, was 149,732 
miles ; the number of miles of mail carriage was 34,835,991 ; 
the whole amount received for postages and lines, SI, 546,24" ; 
and the whole amount paid for transporting the mail, with 
other expenses incurred during the year, $4, 235,052. 

14. The salary of the postmaster-general is 86,000; 
three assistants receive $2,500 each ; and the auditor re- 
ceives $:1,00". Postmasters receive, for their services, a 
certain rate per cent, on the money received by them at 
their respective offices. This per centage varies, however, 
being greater or less when the amount of postages for each 
quarter is over or under a certain sum. 

15. All the secretaries and post master- general, except 
the secretary of the treasury, report annually to the presi- 
dent, who lays their reports before congress. The secretary 
of the treasury reports directly to congress. 

Who baa this privilege? How is it done? 13. How many po&t-ofne» 
in the Uuiled Slates ? Give the sUtittiu or the year lK-lS. 14. WW 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
Of the Judical Department. 

1. As has been stated, there was, before the adoption of 
the constitution, no established national judiciary. The ne- 
cessity of such a tribunal to decide disputes between states* 
and other matters of a national character, having become 
apparent, power was given to congress to establish national 
oourts. [See Cons. Art. 1, § 8 ; Art. 3, § 1.] 

2. It is proper that all cases arising between citizens of 
the same state, as well as all crimes committed against its 
laws, should be tried by the courts of the state. But when 
oases arise under the laws of the United States, or between 
different states, or citizens of different states ; or when 
crimes are committed on the ocean, or elsewhere beyond 
the jurisdiction of a state, it is evident that some other than 
a state court ought to try such cases. For example, if a 
person should violate the laws of congress made for the col- 
lection of duties on goods imported, he must be prosecuted 
in a court of the United States. So a murder committed at 
sea, beyond the limits of a state, is properly tried in a na- 
tional court. Piracy, which is robbery on the high seas, is. 
always tried in such court. And so all other cases men- 
tioned in article 2, section 2, of the constitution. 

3. The lowest national courts are the district courts. 
Every state constitutes at least one district ; a few of the 
large states, two each. In each district is a judge, who has 
power to hold a court. There are also in each district a 
district attorney to attend to suits on the part of the United 
States, and a marshal, whose duties in this court are like 
those of a sheriff in state courts. This court has four stated 
terms a year. It tries certain kinds of civil cases, and the 
lower crimes against the laws of the United States. 

4. The circuits embrace larger territories than the dis- 
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tricta. There are nine circuits in the United States, each 
including several stairs. In each there is a circuit judge, 
who holds a court in his circuit twice a year. The judge 
of the district within which the court is held, ails with the 
circuit judge in holding a circuit court. Besides certain 
kinds of civil causes, this court tries the highest crimps 
against the laws of the United States ; as murder within 
forts, arsenal*, and other territory, the properly of the 
United Slates, or on the high seas. 

5. The supreme court consists of all the judges of the cir- 
cuit courts, one of whom is the chief justice of the supreme 
court. There are but few causes which originate or com- 
mence in this court ; its principal business is to rejuiige 
cases that are brought up from the circuit courts. U holds 
one session annually, at the seat of government, commen- 
cing on the second Monday of January, and continuing 
about eight weeks. 

6. One important object of a supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States, is thai a uniform meaning or interpretation may 
be given to the constitution and laws of the United Slates. 
One court may decide a law to be constitutional ; another 
may declare it to lie unconstitutional. In one Blate the con. 
dilution may be taken iu mean one thing: in another quite 
another thing. But when a case comes before the supreme 
court, and is there decided, such decision governs the judg- 
ment of all inferior eourts throughout the union. 

7. All judge! of the United Suites' courts are appointed 
by the president and senate, and hold their offices for life, 
or during good behavior. The salary of the chief justice ia 
t">,000 ; that of the associate judges, 9-1,500 each. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
Of the Powers of the General Government* 

1. Most of the important powers of the government of 
the United States are vested in congress, and will be found 
enumerated in the 1st article and 8th section of the consti- 
tution. Perhaps the want of none of these powers was so 
sensibly felt under the confederation, as the first three here 
mentioned ; and it is probably for this reason that they were 
placed at the beginning of the list. 

2. The first of these is the power " to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ;" and the objects of this 
power are declared to be, " to pay the debts, and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare of the United 
States." 

3. Congress had been obliged to borrow large sums of 
money to defray the expenses of the war. Several millions 
were borrowed from France and Holland. But congress had 
no power, as has been observed, to raise money by taxation.. 
The government could not pay its debts, nor support itself! 
But by the power here given, it may raise money to any 
amount necessary for the objects stated in the constitution. 
And it may raise the money either by direct taxation, that it, 
by laying the tax directly upon the property of the citizens, 
or by indirect taxation, which is by duties, imposts, and ex. 
cises. 

4. The nature of duties has been explained. [See <fo- 
ties.] Duties, or customs, and imposts, have nearly the same 
meaning. The last, however, are properly taxes on goods 
imported only ; the first apply to taxes on goods exported as 
well as on those imported. But as our government does not 
impose duties on exports, these three words practically signify 
the same thing. But. excise has no reference at all to the 
exportation or importation of goods ; i* is a tax laid upon an 
article manufactured, sold, or consumed, within the country, 

1. What three powers of congress are first mentioned ? 2. Which it 
dks £nt 7 3, Why was this power necessary when the constitution was 
7 Wiiat is direct taxation 1 ln&m*\a»&0itt VNTfciX^Nta* 
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Such, for example, is the duty paid by keepers of taverns 
,*nd groceries for inn privilege of selling liquors. 

5. Notwithstanding congress has power to raise money 
il ways, it has seldom been found neces- 
n aay other way than by laying duties 

on foreign goods, and on the ve.-acls in which they were im- 
ported. Howeffi'ctual this mode of taxation has been, will 
appear from the following facts : 

6. At the close of the revolutionary war, the national 
d>>bt amounted to $42,000,000. on which congress could not 
so much as pay the interest. Two rears after the constitu- 
tion went into effect, the debt had risen to $75,000,000 ; in 
1804, to 836,000,000. From that lime it gradually dimin- 
ished until the commencement of the late war, in ItU'i, 
when it was reduced to $45,000,000. By that war, the 
debt was again increased, being in 1316, $127,000,000. 

7. Now the raising of so large a sum by a direct tax, 
would have been very oppressive. Wherefore congress 
exercised its power of taxation almost exclusively in laying 
duties on imports ; and from th^ revenue thus raised, not 
only have the yearly expenses of the government been dc- 
frayed, but this vast national debt has long since been paid, 
besides leaving in the treasury a large surplus, which has been 
distributed among the states, and loaned out to the citizens. 

8. Equally necessary is the power next mentioned, "to 
Borrow money on the credit of the United States." Large 
sums of money are sometimes wanted to pay a debt before 
they can be raised from the revenues or regular income of 
the nation ; and sometimes inmii/iliiiiely. as in ease of war. 
In such case, congress must tax the people, or borrow the 
money. Hut who would lend the government, if it had not 
dii; means of paying ? 

B. Here, then, we see the stility of both these powen. 
Capitalist* are now willing to loud their money to the govern- 
ment, because, if other means of paying its debts should be 
insufficient, it has power to raise the money by direct taxation. 
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10. The power " to regulate commerce with foreign na 
tions," which is next in the list, seems to be, in a measure, 
connected with the first, " to lay duties." It will be remem- 
bered that, before the war of the revolution, the colonies were 
dependent on Great Britain for manufactured goods. By the 
war, trade with that country was interrupted. But when 
peace was restored, the British again sent their goods into 
this country ; but they levied heavy duties upon American 
produce and American vessels coming into their ports, with 
the view of so raising the price of foreign agricultural pro* 
ducts, as to compel her citizens to buy those of their own 
country. Thus was the trade of the two countries placed 
on an unequal footing. We wanted English goods, but 
England would not take the produce of our labor in ex- 
change, without subjecting it to heavy duties. 

11. Hence, some regulations concerning foreign trade be- 
came necessary. Congress had not the power to regulate 
commerce ; it belonged to the states. But the states, acting 
separately, we're unable to effect the object desired ; they 
could not agree upon any system of measures. A change 
in the government must be made before the evil could be 
remedied. And we learn from the history of that day, that, 
to give to the general government power to regulate trade 
was one of the principal causes, perhaps the more immediate 
cause, of calling the convention that framed the constitution. 

12. It has just been remarked, that the two powers, " to 
lay duties, 9 ' and " to regulate commerce," are nearly allied. 
Indeed, the former has been used to carry into effect the in- 
tentions of the latter. The first law but one, passed by the 
first congress under the constitution, authorized " duties to 
be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises imported," and for 
purposes, one of which was declared to be, " the encourage- 
ment and protection of domestic manufactures." England 
having by her regulations of trade encouraged the supply- 
ing of her own people with provisions, congress intended- 
by laying duties upon foreign goods, to encourage the man- 
ufacture of similar goods at home. 
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13. Whether this is a wise measure for regulating the 
commerce of a nation, is a quotion in political economy, 
upon which statesmen differ ; one which it is not the design 
of this work to discuss. The above facts are given simply 
to explain the objects and use of the power to regulate 
foreign commerce. 

14. Congress has power, also, to regulate commerce 
"among the several states." Without this power, each 
state might adopt regulations favorable to its own citizens. 
and injurious to the people of other slates. This was actu- 
ally done under the eon fed era I ion j and to restore and pre- 
serve harmony, and to secure equal justice to the citizens 
of all the states, which could be done only by one uniform 
system for the whole, this power wns given to the general 
government. 

15. Under the power to rcfjnlale commerce, congress litis 
also made navigation laws, or laws relating to the shipping 
of the natien. These laws require vessels to be measured, 
to ascertain how much they hold ; and prescribe the man- 
ner in whieh they are enrolled or registered, and licensed, 
and in which they are to enter and leave the ports, and tin- 
duties of the masters of vessels, declaring what papers they 
■re to carry, &c. 

16. These regulations are especially necessary for the 
collection of the revenue arising from foreign commerce. 
There is, in every port of entry, a co/trrlor of cvxtoms, who 
superintends the collection of duties. When n vessel nr- 
rives, it is submitted, with the cargo, and all papers and 
invoices, to the inspection of the proper officers ; and the 
goods subject to duty are all weighed or meat u red, and the 
duties estimated according to law. 

17. On some articles a ipecijk duty is charged, whicli is 
a duty of so much a pound, yard, or gallon : as, two cent* 
on a pound, of iron, or fifty cents on a yard of cloth. Oth- 

ntider thi> non- million ™ Whit wo* ons of llif objects of Ihia law ? 14 
What oilier commerce may congroaa regulate ? Why i» Ihia power nec«- 
HU-y? 15. Under wlial power art navigation laws mode? Who! i* 
navigation? What do Iharo lawa require 7 Ifi. For what upend piir- 
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efft are charged with an o^ valorem duty, which means a 
dirty according to the value, being a certain per centaqe on 
the value of an article ; as forty per. cent, on what cotta one 
dollar, would be forty cents ; or thirty per cent, on every 
hundred dollars would be thirty dollars. In certain cases, 
tonnage duties are charged, upon foreign vessels, at so much 
per ton of their measurement. 

- 18. AH this business requires a vast amount of laboft 
Nearly five hundred men are employed at the custom-house 
in the city of New York. The whole amount derived from 
customs in the United States, in 1842, was about 822,000,000. 
Besides this a considerable sum was received into the treas* 
ury from the sale of public lands. These two sources pro* 
duoe nearly the whole revenue of the nation ; from which 
are paid the salaries of officers, and other expenses of the 
government. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Powers of the General Government, continued. 

1. Another power given to congress, is the power M to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization." It has already 
been stated, that foreigners, or aliens, are not entitled to the 
privileges of citizens till they become naturalized. Before 
the constitution was adopted, every state established its own 
rules for naturalizing foreigners. But as a person, on being 
made a citizen in any state, becomes a citizen of the United 
3utes, it is evident that there should be but one rule of 
naturalization. 

■ %> An alien must have lived in the United States five 
years, before he can become a citizen. • Two years before 
he is admitted as a citizen, he must declare, on oath, in 
writing, before a proper court, that he intends to become a 

Tannage duty ? 18. What is said of the custom-house bastaess ? In 
the city of New York ? How much revenue is derived ftcm customs T 
Ksr what purposes is the income of the nation expended ? 
' /. What m naturalization? Why should this power be h crcgmss? 
■*V Bpw Bom may an alien become n*tflr*\\a«At V*Y»X % «£=. t«* «C 
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aitizen of the United States, and to renounce bis allegiance 
lo his former government; and he must declare, on oath, 
that he will support the constitution of the United State j. 
Then, two years thereafter, the court, if satisfied as to hi* 
moral character and his attachment to the constitution, may 
admit him as a citizen. 

3. On his being naturalized, a man's minor children, if 
dwelling in the United Slates, also become citizens. If a 
man has lived at least three years in the United States be- 
fore he becomes of age, he may, at the expiration of the 
five years' residence, be admitted by the court, without 
having previously made a declaration of his intention to 
become a citizen. 

4. The power " to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof," is properly given to congress. Formerly the syt» 
torn of reckoning was by pounds, shillings, and pence ; the 
value of which was different in different states. For instance 
in the New. England states, six shillings make a dollar, in 
New York eight, in Pennsylvania seven shillings and six. 
pence. This rendered dealing between the people of dif. 
ferent states quite inconvenient. The present decimal mods 
of calculation, in dollars and cents, established by congress, 
together with the use of decimal coins, has removed the for. 
mer inconvenience. 

.5. Mon>-y is coined at the mint, which is in Philadelphia. 
The business of coining is under the superintendence of s> 
director. The ;;old and silver, before it is coined, is called 
bunion. Individuals, as well as the government, may get 
money coined at the mint. Six principal men employed in 
the mint, receive salaries of $1,000 to 92, 000 each. Gold 
and silver are also coined at New Orleans ; and gold, tr> 
some extent, is coined at some place in North Carolina, and 
at another in Georgia. 

fi. Another power of congress is " to promote the program 
*f science and useful arts." Sciences and arts are much 

•nturaliutkm ? 3. How da children become citiienit In whit cm* 
cn*y pcnosi Ih> admitted M citizens, without first declaring [heir inten- 
tion to become Midi ? 4. What were the inconrenioucw suffered from 
U» old .yitr.u of reckoning? Ho* htn they been removed! 5. WW*. 
■ mewy couiiJ ? What » bullion! 6. VJuM."»\ii»tili(»W.flS.«i«^f»«- 
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aided ty J3ew books and new inventions. But if every* 
body had the privilege of printing and selling every new 
book or other writnae, an< ^ 0I " reaping equal benefits from 
•very new invention or discovery, th<fe would be less en- 
couragement for men of ability and genius to spend their 
time and money in preparing new works for the public. 

5T. Congress has therefore passed an act by which am 
author may get, for his writings, a copy-right, by which all 
other persons are prohibited, for twenty-eight years, from 
printing or publishing the same without the proprietor's 
consent. And the proprietor may, at the expiration of 
that time, get the right renewed for fourteen years longer. 
^(ttents for new inventions are granted for fourteen years : 
and may be renewed for a farther term of seven years, if 
the inventor shall not have been reasonably rewarded. 
.. 8. The powers relating to war and the public defence, 
are also given to congress. It would be dangerous to allow 
•a single state to make war; and to depend on the stats 

Svernments to provide the means of prosecuting a war, 
d already been found to be unsafe. And as the peopls 
-of all *he .states become involved in the calamity and ex* 
jwnse^Sf a war, the power to declare war ought to belong 
to the representatives of the whole nation. 

9. So also the power " to grant letters of marque and re- 
jfriiaV 9 Letters of marque and reprisal give to persons 
injured by citizens of another nation, the liberty to seize the 
bodies or goods of any of the citizens of such nation, and 
<4etain then? tilj,the injury shall be repaired. It is not clear 
that such license ought ever to be given. But ite power to 
^rant it ought to be vested in congress, if anywhere. 
.. 10. Congress has power "to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion," (that is, congress only, has the power to make laws,) 
over tjje District of Columbia, in which is the seat of gov* 

to promote the progress of science andfeseful arts? 7.^j|fcat privilege 
does a •opy-right-giydt i p an author or proprietor of a booSJw oth*r wri- 
ting t What priVilegwoes a patent confer upon an inventor? 8. For 
what reasons is the power given to congress to declare war, and provide 
•Jt+the defence of the nation ? 9. What are letters of maraue and rt* 
ftkai? 10. Orer what territory may auurjttsB «istoba exclusive leg»» 
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nrnmcnt. The " ten miles square," as appears from the 
language of the clause, was not yet in possesion of the 
national government; but it was in contemplation, by the 
states of Maryland and Vinjinia, to cede it to the United 
States for the purpose mentioned. As it is the properly of 
the nation, it is proper that congress alone should bo allowed 
to make laws for the people therein. 

11. A very essential power of the general government 
is the power "to mate treaties." This power, however, is 
exercised by the president and senate. A treaty is an 
agreement between two nations. Treaties are made to re- 
store or preserve peace, and sometimes to regulate trade, 
between nations. It is plain, therefore, that this power 
ought to be in the national governm* jt ; and for wise rea- 
sons it is given to the president and senate alone. And for 
reasons equally strong, the power to appoint ambassadors 
and others, by whom treaties are negotiated, should be in 
the same hands. [See Cons. Art. 3, a> 2, Clause ~2.] 

12. In making a treaty, the terms are arranged an* 
■greed upon by the agents of the (wo governments; and 
the articles>qf agreement are sent to their respective gov- 
ernments to be ratified. Hence, what is meant by the 
president and senate's making treaties, is (heir approving 
them, or giving them effect. Each civilized nation has 
same officer at home, and a representative at the scat of 
tfach foreign government, to transact business for his na- 
tion, and to keep his government advised of what is don» 
abroad. There is, at the city of Washington, a minister 
from Great Britain, France, Russia, and other foreign coun- 
tries. The person who corresponds with them on the part 
of our government, is the secretary of state. And we also 
have a minister in each of those countries. 

%Vi. Representatives at foreign courts- are differently 
styled, ambassadors, envoys, ministers, and charges d'af- 
faires. The duties of all these several agents are not 
always precisely the same. An ejUMM. Aid sometimes ah 

Ihe district? Where i" l&o m 

spanner of making trcaliua! What practice ut o\i\\n*c, vi&wn, > 
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mbassndor, is sent on a special occasion, and returns who? 
tW particular business on which he was sent is done. Th* 
others reside abroad, and act in obedience to instruction* 
tent them from time to time. Charges d'affaires are mini*, 
lers of a lower grade. The name is French, and mean* * 
person haying charge of the affairs of his nation. Consuls 
reside in foreign seaports, as much of their business relate* 
to the commercial' intercourse between nations, and is done 
with masters of vessels and with merchants. 

14. Ministers of the United States receive a salary of 
#9,000 a year ; charges d'affaires, $4,500 : and both re- 
ceive, besides, on going out of the United States, an 9«j& 
equal to a year's salary. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Powers prohibited to Congress and (he States. 

1. While the constitution gives many important _ 
to the general government, there are many things which it 
expressly declares shall not be done. [See Art. 1, § 9.] 

2. " No bill of attainder or esc post facto law shall b* 
passed." A bill of attainder is an act of the legislature, in- 
flicting the punishment of death upon a person pronounced 
gfttJto of some crime, without trial. If it inflicts a milder 
p«ui%tnent, it is called a bill of pains and penalties. 

£. An ex post facto law is, literally, a law which has ef. 
feet upon an act after it is done. But the phrase here mean* 
* law to punish, as a crime, an act that was lawful when it 
was done. Thus, if a law should be passed, by which * 
man should suffer death for an act of justifiable homicide, 
committed before the law was made, such would be an ex 
post facto law. A law is also an ex post facto law that in- 
flicts a more severe penalty for an unlawful act, than wa* 
imposed for such offence when committed. Thus, if a law 

tativett In what do their duties differ T What is a charge* d'aflUres ? 
.Why do consols reside in seaports? . 14. What is the compensation of 
spiamters, &c? 
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were passed to-day, requiring thai men now awaiting trial 
for petit larceny heretofore committed, should, on conviction, 
Buffer death, or imprisonment in slate prison, the law would 
be ex post faoto. 

4. "No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, un- 
less in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken." [Cons. Art. 1, § 9.] The word 
capitation is derived from the same Latin word as capital, 
which has been defined. It is a tax of so much upon every 
head, or poll, without respect to property ; hence it is usually 
called a poll-tax. Taxes of this kind are not laid in this 
country. A portion of tho highway lab-r, as we have seen, 
is thus assessed. 

5. "No attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the person at- 
tainted." [Cons. Art. 3, § 3, ol. 2.] To the young reader 
this sentence may need explanation. Literally, attainder 
means n taint, or staining, or corruption ; but it here signi- 
fies the same as judgment, or conviction. By the common 
law, the stain of treason wax made to affect the blood of the 
Irahor, so that he could neither inherit property himself, nor 
eould his heirs inherit from him ; but his whole estate was 
forfeited. The constitution properly abolishes a law by 
which the innocent were made to suffer for the crimes of 

6. Besides corruption of blood and forfeiture, the man- 
ner of inflicting the punishment was most disgraceful and 
inhuman. The offender was drawn to the gallows on & 
hurdle ; hanged by the neck, and cut down alive ; his en- 
trails taken out and burned while he was yet alive ; his head 
cut off; and his body quartered. Power being given to 
congress, in the clause above referred to, " to declare the 
punishment of treason," congress has abolished this bar- 
barous practice Hanging, simply, is the punishment. 

7. Not congress only, but the states also, are properly 
prohibited from doing certain acts. [See Art. !,$ 10.] One 
of the things there forbidden is, to " make any thing but gold 

Mini i* nil at prat facto law ? 4. What in a capita..... . 

m bare meant by attainder of treason 1 Cqthi\iCwii ift\tan&!\ V 
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and silver coin a tender in payment of debts." This means 
that no person shall be compelled to take, in payment of a 
debt owing to him, any thing tendered or offered to him, but 
gold and silver coin. 

8. Both during and after the war, a large amount of 
paper money, almost worthless, was put in circulation ; and 
by some of the states, this money was declared to be a ten- 
der. Hence the propriety of this prohibition. But the -con- 
stitution goes farther, and says, (in the same clause,) that 
no. state shall "emit bills of credit;" that is, issue paper 
money on the credit of the state. Bank bills, it will be 
remembered, are not issued by the state, but by banking 
companies. 

, 0. Most of the other things here forbidden to the states, 
congress has the power to do ; and it would be improper to 
give these powers to both. Indeed, they were given to the 
general government for the very reason that it was not ex- 
pedient that they should be exercised by the states. 

10. Constitutions properly contain some provision for 
amending them, in case it may become necessary. The 
mode of amending the constitution of the United States, is 
prescribed in the 5th article. [Examine the article.] To 
get a majority of two-thirds of congress or of the states t» 
propose amendments, and then to get the proposed amend, 
ments ratified, either by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the states, or by conventions in three-fourths of them, is very 
difficult. This is right. If the constitution could be altered 
by a bare majority, there would be danger of its being too 
frequently altered — sometimes, perhaps, for the worse. 

11. By the 2d clause of the 6th article, the constitution, 
ajpld the laws and treaties made under it, are declared to be 
Uinding above all state constitutions and laws. If it were 
lot so— if all state authorities were not bound by the con* 
^— — — — iii i I. , 

make any thing but coin a tender in payment of debts : what doei this 
qpan f 8. What is here meant by bills of credit ? What in particular 
ipduced the framers to prevent their being issued ? What are some of 
the other things forbidden to the states ? [See Constitution.] 10. How 
are amendments to be made to the constitution ? 11. What is provide^ 
bribe 2d clause of the 6th article of the constitution ? Why should the 
49b of the general government be ttn&^u&^\ta*&tavBilM^ 
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stitution of the United States, it 'would be good for nothing; 
there might as well be no general government al all. Any 
taw, therefore, which is decided by ft competent court to be 
contrary to the constitution, is void. 

12. By the last article, the constitution was to go into 
effect when ratified by conventions of delegates of nine 
states, which was then a majority of thrne-ftiurths of (he 
states. As it was hardly to on expected that every state 
would immediately adopt it, it was not ihought proper to 
risk the good of all upon an event so doubtful. 

13. The firemen closed their labors in September, 1787 ; 
and in July, 1788, New Hampshire, the ninth state, sent it* 
ratification to congress; and congress appointed lha first 
Wednesday of January, 17^D, lbr uhiX'siiiir electors of pres- 
ident in the several states, and the first Wednesday of Feb. 
ruary for the electors to meet in their respective states to 
elect the president. Gen. Washington was unanimously 
chosen, and on the 30th of April, was inaugurated preai. 
dent. Proceedings, however, commenced under the consti- 
tution on the 4th of March, preceding. 

14. In the foregoing sketch of the government of the 
United Stales, many provisions of the constitution have been 
passed over without remark. A note on every clause could 
not be given. The student who wishes to obtain a better 
knowledge of our national jurisprudence, is referred lo the 
larger work of the author, entitled " Science of Govern- 






CHAPTER XLIX. 
Review and Conclusion. 






1. From the view which has been given of the state and 
national governments, it must be seen how well they are 
adapted to promote the general welfare of the people, and 
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e or the leading features of 



10 secure to them the blessings of liberty, 
of review, again advert 
our political system. 

2. One of the excellencies of this system is the extent to 
which political rights and privileges are enjoyed. In the 
ancient democracies of Greece, where every freeman wu 
a member of the legislature, political rights were enjoyed 
and exercised only by about one-twentieth part of the mat* 
citizens of full age. In England and France, where on* 
branch of the legislature is elective, a large portion of the 
people have no right to vote for their representatives. In 
the latter country, containing a population of nearly 35 
millions, there are probably not as many voters as in the 
state of Ohio. 

3. But in the greater portion of the United States, nearly 
all the white mate citizens exercise the rights of freemen. 
They have a voice in choosing their constitution, and in 
electing the officers of iho government. This is the funds- 

ital principle of republicanism, the highest privilege of 

■ Another excellency of our government, and one thu 
gives security to liberty, is the division of the civil power 
into legislative, executive, and judicial. If the persons who 
make the laws, should also have power to execute them, 
and to judge of and apply them, the government, whatever 
it might be called, would be little better than a despotism. 
There would be too many different powers in the same hands. 
It has been found better to keep these several kinds of power 
separate. 

5. Additional security is given to liberty by the peculiar 
nature of the union. This has been described. It differ* 
from the unions that have heretofore existed. These were 
simple confederacies or leagues between sovereign states. 
The old American confederation was of this kind. By a 
opereign state, we mean a state that makes all its own law*, 
ud is controlled by no superior power. 

3. To what extent Wft* political power eien 
What is said of the right of niffrage in Englaoi 
' ' of tlie some in the United Sutatt ' 

5. , m«. «See «i«w«» <&» M 
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8. The EMh cantons are at present united in such a 
aonfederacy. They are sovereign slates ; and, as in al! 
mere confederations, each canton has an equal vote In 
the congress. The principal German states are simi- 
larly united ; some of which are republican, others mo- 
narchical. 

7. But the states of the American union are not wholly 
sovereign. They have, for the good of tho wh<$c, given up 
a portion of their sovereignty t> the general government, 
which, in some cases, controls the state governments. If 
the states were entirely sovereign, they could establish any 
kind of government. But by the constitution, the general 
government has power, and is bound, to prevent any state 
from changing its government to any other than a republican 
form. [Art. 4, $ 4.] 

8. In the progress of this work, the government of the 
United States has frequently been called the national gov- 
ernment ; hut it is not wholly national. To have an idea of 
a government purely national, we must suppose the people 
united in one great government, with only one legislature 
to make litws lor the whole nation, one executive, and one 
judiciary. And in adopting a constitution, all the electors 
must vote directly for or against the proposed form, and a 
majority of all the votes must be necessary for its adoption, 
as when choosing a state constitution. 

fl. Uut it must he kept in mind that the stale governments 
existed first, and that the civil coiiduct of the citizens is 
regulated by the laws of the states. Although the general 
government, also, in some cases, acts directly upon indi- 
vidual citizens, and is superior to tho state governments; 
yet its powers extend only to certain objects, which powers 
»re given to it by the people of the states ; consequently all 
power* which the const i union does not grant to the general 
government, remain with the states and the people. [Amend. 
Art. 10.] 

What ia a nOYer*ij;n Mute 7 6. What is said of the Swiss and German 
•onhdiiMlioiii J 7. Are our stiles wholly sovereign T How, and u> 
KBat eitrnt aro tlioy prevented from changing their governments? B. 
What would bo necessary to make the genexii ^jm«™s«m\, y«*?\ -h^- 
9. Bv wiiii liwi is loo cM coBr,«x n\ *« «**•.«* wsa**** 1 ^ 
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10. The government is therefore of a mixed nature, being 
partly national and partly federal. Federal signifies, united 
by a league or confederation, and implies that the members' 
have equal power. Such was the character of the old con. 
federation ; and some of its principles have been retained 
in the constitution. 

1 1 . Under the fornier, all the states were equally repre- 
sented in tta congress, the members of which were chosen 
by the state*legislatures. So in the senate, the states are 
equally represented now ; and the senators are also ap- 
pointed by the state legislatures. In the adoption of the 
constitution, also, the states had an equal voice ; and so they 
must have in amending it. In these cases the federal prin- 
ciple is preserved. 

12. Again : In electing a president by presidential elec- 
tors, each state having a number proportioned to its popula- 
tion, the election is upon the national principle. But if the 
election is to be made by the house of representatives, each' 
state has an equal vote : this is according to the federal 
principle. Hence the government of the United States is 
sometimes called the " federal government." 

IS. It may perhaps be asked : Why are so many govern- 
ments necessary ? Why not dispense with the state govern- 
ments, and let the people of the whole nation be united in 
one great national government, like that of a state ? Such 
a plan would be impracticable. A single government could 
not make all the laws necessary for so great a nation, not 
manage its numerous affairs. Hence, the interests of large 
portions and of different classes of the people must be neg- 
lected. Complaints and grievances would spring up in 
every quarter, and the government could not satisfy or re- 
dress them ; and disorder and confusion would soon prevail 
throughout the republic, and perhaps result in bloodshed. 

14. Thus we see that our liberties are best secured by 
having the national territory divided into portions of conve- 



Whence does the general government derive its powers? 10. What twt 

principles are combined in the general government? What is federal ? 

11, 12. Wherein has the federal principle been retained ? 13. Why 

might not the whole nation be under a «m^& ^oN«ratwst&1 14. How 
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nienl size, with a government in each, and by binding them 
together under a strong national government, which shall 
keep each of them within its own pmper sphere. 

15. How highly favored the people who live under su«h 
a government as that which wo have described ! How dear 
should be the memory of those who achieved the indepen- 
dence of these slates, and established llie system of govern- 
ment which has conveyed to us, their descendants, the 
blessings of civil and religions; freedom ! And what a debt 
of gratitude is due to the Supreme Ruler of nations, for 
conducting a feeble and infant nation, through difficulties 
and dangers, to a state of unexampled prosperity rind hap- 
. pin ess 1 

10. Willi our patriot fathers, the great object was inde- 
pendence and liberty. With us lei the question be, How 
shall our liberties be preserved T Whether the American 
people shall long continue to enjoy the blessings which our 
excellent constitution is capable of securing to them, depends 
upon what shall be the character and conduct of the people 
themselves. 

17. A nation to be prosperous and hippy, must be virlu- 
•as. A community may live under a free constitution, and 
yet sutler all the evils of a despotism. The people may be 
their own oppressors. Bad laws in a republican government, 
are no less oppressive than in any other. Where [here is 
not virtue in the body politic, bad mtn will he elected lo 
office, and bad laws will be made. 

18. On the Other hand, freedom may be enjoyed even in 
a monarchy. A wise and virtuous king will muke gtwd 
and wholesome laws ; and his subjects may as truly enjoy 
civil and religious liberty, as the citizens of a republic. 
Freedom exists really wherever the laws arc good, 
and where they are properly administered and duly re- 
spected. 

19. The people must also be intelligent. In general, the 

»tb our liberties best secured? 15. To whom in M indi U 
Ue*HU£* of {rood government T 16. On wli.il dors tlin ci 
our Iib.-ri.ra depend ! 17, 18. Whnt in iiec««»ry to Ihe 1 
ptnperitv of a nation T Can there. b» freedom in o menu* 
doe* it emt 1 19. What iro Iho e_ftvc\a ot vjyumm'ffl.' 
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freedom and happiness of a nation are in proportion to its 
intelligence. If people are ignorant, they cannot govern 
themselves. Indeed, they know not what their natural 
rights are. Besides, if they are not well informed, they 
are liable to be deceived by intriguing politicians, who seek 
power only to use it for selfish purposes. 

20. Hence the necessity of vigilance also. As men in 
office are prone to abuse their power, they should be closely 
watched ; and as they are but the servants of the people, 
they should be called to account for improper conduct: and 
the people must not suffer party prejudice to blind them t» 
the errors of their greatest favorites. 

21. If, then, we would continue a free and happy people, 
we must be intelligent, virtuous, and vigilant. Our liberties 
stay be preserved ; and they will be preserved, as long m 
the general diffusion of useful knowledge shall continue to 
be liberally encouraged, and the conduct of our citizens, in 
their social and political relations, shall be governed by re- 
ligious principle, and a genuine and enlightened patriotism. 

». What mi odd hi ropect to the aeewrity of vigilance? 21. Whu, 
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CONSTITUTION OF OHIO. 

Dine m Convention, brgun and held at Chilhcotht, on Mwnjft, 
the 1st of Sovemhrr, A. D. IPOi!, and of the independence »/ 
Hit United States the S7(A. 

Wi, the peopla of tlio natcrn division of the territory of the 
United States northwest of tho ri»«r Ohio, bavins the "riphi of 
admission into the genera! povernment, as a member of the Union 
oonaiMi'M with the constitution of the United Slates, th« ordi- 
ii.in.-i- of congress of one thousand si-u-ii hundred and eighty- 
seven, anil the law of congress entitled, " An set in enable tbe 
people of the eastern divisiun of the le-mtfljy oflho United State* 
MHMWVBt of t tie river Ohio, to form a constitution and state gov- 
ernment, and for the admission of filth sl.itu into the Union, no »» 
equal footing with the original Mate*, and for other purposca ;" in 
order to rs-talili-li ju.-lice, ppiinote the ivell'ire. and secure the 
blessings of liberty lo ourselves and our posterity, do ordain a*d 
ealablUh the follnviii; constitution or fori* of government, and do 
mutually agree with each other to fonn ourselves, into a free ami 
rodepende.nl state, by the name of The Htatt ef Ohie. 

ARTICLE I. 

v I. The legislative authority of this MM shall be veiled m a 
general u^oiuuij, which shall ™nsi»t of a senate and house of 
representatives, both to ba elected by the people. 

J. Within one year after tlm first meeting of the general as- 
sembly, and witbm every ntaMunl tenn of four years, an enu- 
meration of all the white male inhabitants above l went)- -one year* 
of age shall be made, in such manner aa ahall be directed by law. 
The numtier of representatives ultall, at the several period* of 
iniliii" audi enumeration, be fixed by tlm legislature, and appor- 
' limied anions the several counties, according to tiio number of 
while male inhabitants of above fw<sftiy-utus^aiu&«& ■k^tw.ta^o.. 
add aJiaJt naves bo leue tlua twODlV-tuai not ^wAw vNi». "to* 1 -'*- 
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six, until the number of white male inhabitants of above twenty- 
one years of age shall be twenty-two thousand ; and after tint 
event, at such ratio that the whole number of representatives shall 
sever be less than thirty-six, nor exceed seventy-two. 

3. The representatives shall •be chosen annually, by the citk 
sens qf each county respectively, on the second Tuesday of Oe- 
toVer. 

4. No person shall be a representative who shall not have at* 
tained the age of twenty-five years, and be a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, and an inhabitant of this state ; shall also have resided 
within the limits of the county in which he shaft be chosen, sue 
year next preceding his election, unless he shall have been absent 
on the public business of the United States, or of this state, eisi 
shall have paid a state or county tax. 

5: The senators shall be chosen biennially, by qualified voters 
for representatives ; and, on their being convened in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided by lot from their re- 
spective counties or districts, as near as ean be, into two classes ; 
Vhe. seats ef the senators of the first class shall be vacated at tbe 
expiration of the first year, and of the second class at the expire*, 
tion of the second year ; so that one-half thereof, as near as pee* 
aible, may be chosen annually forever thereafter. 

6. The number of senators shall, at the several periods of 
making the enumeration before mentioned, be fixed by the legis- 
lature, and apportioned among the several counties or districts te 
be established by law, according to the. number of white male in- 
habitants ef the age of twenty-one years in each, and shall never 
fee less than one-third, nor more than one-half of the number of 
representatives. 

7. No person shall be a senator who has not arrived at the age 
of thirty years, and is not a citizenof the United States ; shall 
have resided two years in the district or county immediately pre- 
ceding the election, unless he shall have been abseut on the pub- 
He business of the United States, or of this state, and shall more- 
over have paid a state or county tax. 

8. The senate and house of representatives, *:>en assembled, 
shall eaeh choose a speaker and its other officers, be judges of 
Che qualifications and elections of its members, and sit upon -its 
own adjournments ; two-thirds of each house shall constitute s 

.quorum to do business, bat a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and compel the attendance of absent members. 

0. Each house shall keap a journal of its proceedings, and pus- 
fcsh them. . The yeas ana* nays of the members, on any question, 

shall, at the desire of any two of them, be entered on the joe?- 






W. Any two members of ettkei toes* a\i&\\\feN*\&ra\i\»&* 
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srnt from and protest against any act or resolution which they 
may think injurious to the public or any individual, and have the 
reasons of their dissent eutered un the journals. * 

11. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
pnuish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with tho concur- 
rence of two-thirds, expel a member, but not a second time for 
the same cause ; and shall have ail other powers necessary for il 
fcraoch of the legislature of a free and independent slate. 
'IB. When vacancies happen in either house, the governor, or 
the person exercising the power of the governor, shall issue writ* 
*f election to All such vacancies. 

■]3. Senators and representative! shall, in all cases except tru> 
•nn, felony, or breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest du- 
risfr the session of the general assembly, and in going to and re- 
turning from the same ; and for any speech or debate, in either 
touse. they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

14. Each liouso may punish, by imprisonment, during theft 
session, any person, not a member, who ^liall hi; guilty of disre- 
spect to the house, by any disorderly or contemptuous behavior in 
tljetr presence ; provided sueh imprisonment shall not, at any one 
lime, exceed twenty-four hmirs. 

15. The doors of each house, and of eomnuUBes of the wholes 
ehal! be kept open, except in such cases as, itrvThe opinion of the 
(muse, require secrecy. Neither house shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than two days, nor to any oilier 

Tplace than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 
' 16. Bills may originate in either house, but may be altered, 
•mended, or rejected by the other. 

17. Every bill shall be read on three different days, in each 
house, unless, in case of urgency, .three- fourths of the house 
• here such bill is so depen ling sfiaU deem it expedient to dis- 
pense with tins rule ; and every lull having passed both houses, 
■hall be signed hv the speakers of their respective houses. 

18. Tho style of the laws of this state shall bo, " Be it enacltJ 
*y the general assembly of the slate uf Ohio."* 

10. The legislature of thia stale shall not allow the full owing 
efficers of [ruvernment greater annual salaries than as I'oIWk, 
intil tho year one thousand eight hundred and eight, to wit : lliN 
fcovarnor not more than one thousand dollar* ; the judges of lb* 
*«preme court nnt more than one thousand dollais each; the 
psfcsideuts o>" 'he courts of common pleas not more than eurht 
hunJie.i dollars each ; the secretary of state hot more than rive 
bsndred dollars; the auditor of public aecuuiila not more Ihau 
•even hundred and fifty dollars; the treasurer not mure tHn 
fcur hundred and fifty dollars; no luemW ol ft« \«^jsta9*sa* 

•bell receive more than iwo dul\w» ytsx &»"j >' ' ~ 
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en the legislator*, nor more for every twenty-five miles lie ahaB 
travel in going to and returning from the general assembly. 

90. No senator or representative shall, daring the time for 
which he shall hare been elected, be appointed to any civil office 
under this state which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
ef which shall have been increased, daring such time. 

91. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law. 

32. An accurate«*tatement of the receipts and expenditure* of 
Che public moneys shall be attached to and published with tho 
laws, annually. 

93. The house' of representatives shall have the sole power of 
impeaching, but a majority of all the members must concur in an 
impeachment. All impeachments shall be tried by the senate ; 
and when sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirma- 
tion to do justice according to law and evidence. No person 
•hall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of all 
the senators. 

94. The governor, and all other civil officers under this state, 
shall be liable to impeachment for any misdemeanor in office ; bat 
judgment, in such cases, shall not extend further than removal 
from office, and disqualification to held any office of honor, profit, 
or trust, under this state. The party, whether convicted or ac- 
quitted, shall, nevertheless, be liable to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law. 

95. The first session of the general assembly shall commence 
on the first Tuesday of March next : and forever after, the gen- 
eral. assembly shall meet on the first Monday in December in 
every year, and at no other period, unless directed by law, or pro- 
vided for by this constitution. 

96. No judge of any court of law or equity, secretary of state, 
attorney-general, register, -clerk of any court of record, sheriff or 
ooUector, member of either hou*e of congress, or person holding 
soy lucrative office under the United St;rtes or thit state, (pro- 
vided that the appointments in the militia, or justices of the peace, 
shall not be considered lucrative offices,) shall be eligible as a can- 
didate for, or have a seat in, the general assembly. 

97. No person shall be appointed to any office within any coun- 
ty, who shall not have been a citizen and inhabitant therein one 
year next before his appointment, if the county shall have been 
so long erected ; but if the county shall not ha*** been so long 
erected, then within the limits of the county or cbunuo» out of 
which it shall have been taken. 

98. No person who heretofore hath been, or hereafter may be, 
m collector or holder of the public moneys, shall have a seat in 

either bouse of the general aa&emtaVj, muxA *m&Vi \eraiu shall hove 
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ARTICLE II. 

$ 1- The supreme executive power of this atate shall be vostod 
ia * governor. 

3. The governor shall be chosen by the electors of the mem- 
bers of the general assembly, on the sscond Tuesday of October, 
at the same places and in the same manner that they shall re- 
spectively vote for members thereof. The returns of every elec- 
tion for governor shall be sealed up and transmitted lo the seat 
of government, by the returning officers, directed to the speaker 
of the senate, who shall open and publish them in the presence of 
a majority of the members of each house of the general assem- 
bly ; the person having the highest number of rotes shall be gov- 
ernor ; but if two or more shall be equal and highest in vote*, 
then one of them shall be chosen governor by joint ballot of b 



in such manner as shall be prescribed by law. 

3. The first governor shall hold his office until the first Mon- 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred and five, and until 
another governor shall be elected and qualified to office ; and for- 
ever after, the governor shall hold hia office for the term of two 
years, and until another governor shall be elected and qualifies, 
but te shall not be eligible more than six years in any term a. 
eight years. He shall be at least thirty years of age, and ham 
been a citizen of the United Slates twelve years, and an inhabit- 
ant of this slate four years next preceding his election. 

4. He shall, from time to time, give to the general assem- 
bly information of the state of the government, and recom- 
mend lo their consideration such measures as he shall deem ex. 



5. He shall have the power to grant reprieves and pardons, 
after conviction, except in cases of impeachment. 

6. The governor aliall, at stated times, receive for his Bervieee 
a compensation, « hicb shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the term for which ho shall have been elected. 

7. Ho may require information, in writing, from the officers m 
the executive department, upon any subject relating to the duties 
of their respective offices, and shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. 

8. When an officer, the right of whose appointment is, by this 
constitution, vested in the general assembly, shall, during tha 
recess, die, or his office by any means become *w.iW.,>kss ^}«- 
•mor shall hate power to fill twA v»firac-i,V] partus^,* «*» 
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mission, which shall expire at the end of the next session of the 
legislature. 

9. He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene the general 
assembly by proclamation, and shall state to them, when assem* 
bled, the purpose for which they shall have been convened. 

10. He shall be commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
this state, and of the militia, except when they shall be called 
into the service of the United States. 

11. In cases of disagreement between the two houses, with rev 
spect to the time of adjournment, the governor shall have the 
power to adjourn the general assembly to such time as he thinks 
proper, provided it be not a period beyond the annual meeting of 
the legislature. 

13. In case of the death, impeachment, resignation, or the re* 
moval of the governor from office, the speaker of the senate shall 
exercise the office of governor until he be acquitted, or another 
governor shall be duly qualified. In case of impeachment of the 
speaker of the senate, or his death, removal from office, resigna- 
tion, or absence from the state, the speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives shall succeed to the office, and exercise the duties 
thereof, until a governor shall be elected and qualified. 

13. No member of congress, or person holding any office un- 
der the United States, or this state, shall execute the office of 
governor. 

14. There shall be a seal of the state, which shall be kept by 
>the governor, and used by him officially, and shall be called the 
great seal of the state of Ohio. 

15. All grants and commissions shall be in the name and by the 
authority of the state of Ohio, sealed with the seal, signed by the 
governor, and countersigned by the secretary. 

16. A secretary of state shall be appointed by a joint ballot 
of the senate and house of representatives, who shall continue in 
office three years, if he shall so long behave himself well. He 
shall keep a fair, register of all the official acts and proceedings of 
the governor, and shall, when required, lay the same, and all 
papers, minutes, and vouchers, relative thereto, before either 
branch of the legislature ; and shall perform such other duties ae 
shall be assigned him by law. 

ARTICLE III. 

Jl. The judicial power of this state, both as to matters of law 
equity, shall be vested in a supreme court, in courts of com- 
mon pleas for each county, in justices of the peace, and in such 
Hber courts as the legislature may from time to time establish. 
M. The supreme court shall oon&\a\ of \Yk«& Vuig&a, any two of 
*hom *b*Jl be a qaorum. They sbaYL tat a oTv^i&ii *sA w^Sta* 
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jurisdiction, both in common law and chancery, in such cases as 
tliall be directed by law : provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent the genera] assembly from adding another judge to 
the supreme court after the term of five years, in which case the 
judges mav divide The state into two circuits, within which auy 
two of the judges may hold a court. 

3. The several courts of common pleas shn.ll consist of a presi- 
dent and associate judges. The stale shall be divided bylaw into 
three circuits ; there shall be Lppoirted in each circuit a president 
uf the courts, who, during his continuance in office, shall reside 
therein. There shall be appointed in each county not more than 
three nor less than two associate judges, who. during their con- 
tinuance in office, Kb nil reside therein. The president and asso- 
ciate judges, in their respective counties, any three of whom shall 
lie a quorum, shall compose the court of common pleas, which 
court shall have common law and chancery jurisdielion in all such 
uasea as shall be directed by law ; provided, that nothing hcreia 
contained shall be construed to prevent the legislature from in- 
creasing the number of circuits and presidents after [he term of 

4. The judges of the supreme court and court of common pleas 
dial! have complete criminal jurisdiction in such cases and in such 
manner as may be pointed out by law. 

5. The court of common pleas in each county shall have juris- 
diction of all probate and testamentary matters, granting adminis- 
tration, and the appointment of guardians, and such other eases as 
Khali be prescribed by law. 

6. The judges of the court of common pleas shall, within their 
respective counties, have the same powers with the judges of the 
supreme court, to issue writs of certiorari to the justices of the 
peace, and cause their proceedings to be brought before them, and 
the like right and justice to he done. 

7. The judges of the supremo court shall, by virtue of thoit 
offices, be conservators of the peace throughout the slate. The 
presidents of the court of common pleas shall, by virtue of their 
offices, be conservators of the peace in their respective circuits ; 
and the judges of the court of common pleas shall, by virtue of 
(heir offices, be conservators of the peace in their respective 
counties. 

8. The judges of the supreme court, the presidents, and the 
associate judges of the courts of common pleas, shall bo appointed 
by a joint ballot of both houses of the general assembly, and shall 
bold their offices for the term of seven years, if so long they be- 
have well. The judges of the supreme court, and the ^«kAbm» 
of the courts of common pleas, «\ia\\, at SVaVai unves, wf£«« V* 

■ -> services an adequate MtBffturim.Vrt* ^^^^-^^ 
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shall not be diminished daring their continuance in office ; bcrt they 
shall receive no fees or perquisites of office, nor hold any other 
office of profit or trust under the authority of this state or the 
United States. 

9. Each court shall appoint its own clerk, for the term of 
seven years ; but no person shall be appointed clerk, except pro 
tempore* who shall not produce to the court appointing him a 
certificate from a majority of the judges of the supreme court, 
that they judge him to be well qualified to execute the duties of 
the office of clerk to any court of the same dignity with that 
for which he offers himself. They shall be removable for breach 
of good behavior, at any time, by the judges of the respective 
courts. 

10* The supreme court shall be held once a year, in each coun- 
ty ; and the courts of common pleas shall be holden in each county 
at snoh tiroes and places as shall be prescribed by law. 

11, A competent number of justices of the peace shall be 
elected by the qualified electors in each township in the several 
counties, and shall continue in office three years ; whose powers 
and duties shall from time to time be regulated and defined by 

law. 

19. The style of all process shall be, The state of Ohio ; and 
all prosecutions shall be carried on in the name and by the autho- 
rity of the state of Ohio; and all indictments shall conclude 
against the peace and dignity of the same. 

ARTICLE IV. 

r 1. In all elections, all white male inhabitants, above the age 
of twenty-one years, having resided in the state one year next 
preceding the election, and who have paid, or are charged with, 
a state or county tax, shall enjoy the right of an elector ; but no 
person shall be entitled to vote, except in the county or district 
M which he shall actually reside at the time of the election. 

S. All elections shall be by ballot. 

3. Electors shall, in all cases except treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
elections, and in going to and returning from them. 

4. The legislature shall have full power to exclude from the 
privilege of electing, or being elected, any person convicted of 
bribery, perjury, or any other infamous crime. 

5. Nothing contained in this article shall be so construed as to 
prevent white male persons, above the age of twenty-one years, 
who are compelled to labor on the roads of their respective town- 

abips or counties, who have resided one year in the state, from 
taring the right of an elector 



ARTICLE V. 
§ I. .Captain 
those persons 
i nil i wry duty. 

2. Majors shall bo elected by the captains and subalterns of lha 
battalion. 

3. Colonels shall be elected by the majors, captains, and subal- 
terns of the regiment. 

4. Brigadiers-general shall lie elected by the commissioned 
imeers of their respective brigades. 

3. Majors- gene nil and quartur-maslers-gcneral shall be ap- 
pointed by joint ballot of both houses of the legislature. 

6. The governor shall appoint the adjutant-general. The ma- 
jors-general shall appoint their aids, and other division officers. 
The brigadiers their majors ; the brigade -majors their stiff offi- 
cers ; commanders of regiments shall appoint (heir adjutant!, 
quarter- masters, and other regimental staff officers ; and the cap- 
tains and subalterns shall appoint their non-commissioned officers 
and musicians. 

7. The captains and subalterns of the artillery and cavalry shall 
be elected by the persons enrolled in their respective corps, and 
the majors and colonels shall be appointed in such manner as shall 
(ie dircrted by hut. The colonels shall appoint their regimental 
staff, and the captains and subalterns their no o -commissioned oB- 



ARTICLE VI. 

(• 1. There shall be elected in each county one sheriff and one 
coroner, by the citizens thereof who arc qualified to vote for mem- 
bers of the assembly : they shall be elected at the time and place 
of holding elections for members of assembly ; they shall con- 
tinue in office two years, if they shall so long behave well, and 
until successors be chosen and duly qualified: provided, that no 
person shall be eligible as sheriff for a longer term than four year* 
in any term of six years. 

3. The stato treasurer and auditor shall be triennial!)/ appointed, 
by a joint ballot of both houses of the legislature. 

3. All town and township officers shall be chosen annually, by 
the inhabitants thereof duly qualified to vote for members of the 
assembly, at such time and place as may be directed by law. 

4. The appointment of all civil officers, not otherwise directed 
by this constitution, shall be made in such manner as may be di- 
rected Ur law. 
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ARTICLE VII. 



$ 1. Every person who shall be chosen or appointed to any 
office of trust or profit under the authority of the state shall, be- 
fore entering on the execution thereof, take an oath or affirmation, 
to support the constitution of the United States and this state, 
and also an oath of office. 

9. Any elector who shall receive any gift or reward for his 
vote, in meat, drink, money, or otherwise, shall suffer such pun- 
ishment as the law shall direct ; and any person who shall di- 
rectly or indirectly give, promise, or bestow any such reward to 
bo elected, shall thereby be rendered incapable for two years to 
serve in the office for which he was elected, and be subject to 
soon other punishment as shall be directed by law. 

3. No new county shall be established by the general assem- 
bly, which shall reduce the county or counties, or either of them, 
from which it shall be taken, to less contents than four hundred 

Suare miles ; nor shall any county be laid off of less contents* 
very new county, as to the right of suffrage and representation, 
•hall be considered as a part of the county or counties from which 
it was taken, until entitled by numbers to the right of representa- 
tion. 

4. Chillicothe shall be the seat of government until the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight. No money shall be raised, 
until the year one thousand eight hundred and nine, by the legis- 
lature of this state, for the purpose of erecting public buildings 
for the accommodation of the legislature. 

6. That, after the year one thousand eight hundred and six, 
whenever two-thirds of the general assembly shall think it neces- 
sary to amend or change this constitution, they shall recommend 
to the electors, at the next election for members to the general 
assembly, to vote for or against a convention ; and if it shall ap- 
pear that a majority of the citizens of the state, voting for repre- 
sentatives, have voted for a convention, the general assembly 
shall, at their next session, call a convention, to consist of as 
many members as there may be in the general assembly, to be 
chosen in the same manner, at the same places, and by the same 
electors that choose the general assembly, who shall meet within 
three months after the said election, for the purpose of revising, 
amending, or changing the constitution. But no alteration of this 
eonstitution shall ever take place, so as to introduce slavery or 
involuntary servitude into this state. 

' 6. That the limits and boundaries of this state be ascertained, 
it i§ declared, that they are as hereafter mentioned — that is to say, 
bounded on the east by the Pwmft^\Nwna,Y\ii*\ o^the south by 
fee Ohio river, to the mouth of tta OteaX \&\axai w«t\ wv <fe* 
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■rest by the line drawn due north from the mouth of (he Great 
Miami aforesaid ; and on the north by an east anil weal line, 
drawn through the southerly extreme of lake Michigan, running 
east, after intersecting the due north line aforesaid, from the 
mouth of the Great Miami, until it shall intersect Lake Erie, or 
the territorial line, and thence with the same through Lake Erie 
to the Pennsylvania line afortsaii! : Provided, always, and it in 
hereby fully understood and declared liy this cimvi-ntiun, that if 
the southerly hend or extreme of lake Michigan should extend 
so far south, that a line drawn duo east from it should not intersect 
I*ke Erie, or if it should intersect the said Lake Erie east of 
the mouth of the Miami river of the lake, then, and in that ease, 
with the assent of the congress of the United States, the northern 
boundary of this stale shall be established by, and extended to a 
direct line, running from the southern extremity of Lake Michi- 
gan to the most northerly cape of the Miami Bay, after intersect- 
ing the due nortli hue from the mouth of the Ureal Miami river 
us aforesaid, thence nnrth-east to the territorial, and by the aaid 
territorial line to the Pennsylvania line. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

That lite general, great, and essential principles of liberty and 
free government may be recognised, and forever unalterably es- 
tal'hsheil. we declare, 

§ 1. That all men are born equally free and independent, and 
have certain natural, inherent, and unalienable rights, among 
which are the enjoying and defending life and liberty, acquiring, 
possessing, and protecting property, and pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety ; and every free republican government, 
being founded on their sole authority, and organized for the pur- 
pose ofpnttetisi thut lil"" i He -;, and lesflriag tttl il independence — 
to effect these ends they have at all times a complete power to al- 
ter, reform, or abolish their government, whenever they may 

2. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
(his state, otherwise than for the punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted; nor shall any male 
person, arrived at the age of twenty-one years, nur female per- 
son, arrived at the age of eighteen years, be held to serve any 
person as a servant under pretence of indenture, or otherwise, 
unless such person shall color into such indenture while in a stale 
of perfect freedom, and on condition of a bona fide consideration, 
received or to be received for their service, except as before ex- 
cepted- Nor shall any indenture of any negro or mulatto here- 
after made and executed, out of this state, ox,tf mite >*. ™ 
Hate, where the term of tenici ncwit oft* >jfcix,\» ■ 
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least validity, except those given in the ease of apprentice- 
ships. 

i. That all men have a natoral and indefeasible right to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences ; that no human authority can in any case whatever 
control or interfere with the rights of conscience : that no man 
shall be compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of 
worship, or to maintain any ministry, against his consent ; and 
that no preference shall ever be Riven by law to any religious 
society or mode of worship: and no religious test shall be 
required as a qualification to any office of trust or profit. Bet 
religion, morality, and knowledge, being essentially necessary to 
the government, and the happiness of mankind, schools, and the 
means of instruction, shall forever be encouraged by legislative 
provision, not inconsistent with the rights of conscience. 

4. Private property ought, and shall ever be held inviolate, but 
always subservient to the public welfare, provided a compensa- 
tion in money be made to the owner. 

5. That the people shall be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and possessions, from all unwarrantable searches and 
seizures ; and that general warrants, whereby an officer may be 
commanded to search suspected places, without probable evidence 
of the fact committed, or to seine any person or persons not 
named, whose offences are not particularly described, and with- 
out oath or affirmation, are dangerous to liberty, and shall not be 
granted. 

6. That the printing presses shall be open and free to every 
citizen who wishes to examine the proceedings of any branch of 
government, or the conduct of any public officer ; and no law 
shall ever restrain the right thereof. Every citizen has an in- 
disputable right to speak, write, or print upon any subject, as he 
thinks proper, being liable for the abuse of that liberty. In pros- 
ecutions for any publication respecting the official conduct of 
men in a public capacity, or where the matter published is proper 
for public information, the truth thereof may always be given in 
evidence ; and in all indictments for libels, the jury shall have a 
right to determine the law and the facts, under the direction of 
the court, as in other cases. 

7. That all courts shall be open, and every person, for any 
injury done him in his lands, goods, person, or reputation, shall 
have remedy by the due course of law ; and right and justice ad- 
ministered without denial or delay. 

8. That the right of trial by jury shall be inviolate. 

9r That no power of suspending the laws shall be exercised, 
****** bj the legislature. 
JO. 7W ik> person wriej»^«*«»A«^^^*^>»^««^ 
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with unnecessary rigor, or lie put to answer nny criminal charge, 
but by presentment, indictment, or impeachment. 

11. That in all criminal prosecu lions, [lie aeeused hath a right 
to be heard hy himself ami Ins counsel, to demand the nature 
and cause of the accusation against him, and to have a copy 
thereof; to meet the witnesses face to hoe ; to have compulsory 

Erocess for obtaining witnesses in his favor; and. in prosecutions 
y indictment or presentment, a speed)' public trial, hy an im- 
partial jury of the county or district in which the oiFenee shall 
have been committed, and shall not be compelled M give evidence 
against himself — nor shall he be twice put in jeopardy for the 
same offence. 

12. Thai all persons shall be bailable by sufficient sureties 
unless for capital offences, where the proof is evident, or the 
pMaatnpttM irreai, and tin. 1 privilege of the writ of hahrat corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases uf rebtdlmn or in- 
vasion the public safety may require it. 

13. Excesaiie half shall not be required. rxcesPive fines shall 
not be imposed, nor cruel and unusual pttnMuaeali mriViid. 

14. All penalties shall be proportioned to ihe nature of the of- 
fence. No wise legiaJftMH will affix the Munt punishments 10 
Ihe crimes of theli, forgery, and the like, which they do to those 
uf murder and treason. When the same undistinguished se- 
verity is exerted against ail offences, the people are led to forget 
the real distinction in the wills themselves, and to commit the 
most flagrant with as little compunction as ihey do the iightesl 
offences. For the same masons, a multitude of sanguinary laws 
are boih iinpoiiti-:- and unjiiM . the (me design of all punishments 
being to reform, not lo exterminate mankind. 

16. The person of a debtor, where there is not strong presump- 
tion of fraud, shall nut be continued in prison after delivcung up 
his ewate for the benefit uf his creditor or creditors, id such 
manner as shall be prescribed by law. 

16. No it jiest facto law, nor any law impairing the validity 
if contracts, shall ever he made ; and no conviclion shall work 
toriuptinn of blood, or forfeiture of estale. 

IT. That no perwm shall be liable to be transported out of this 
stale, for any olfeiiec cmiiniiLtcd wilhin the State. 

18. That a frequent recurrence in the fundamental principles 
of civil government is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
blessings of liberty. 

19. That the people have a right to assemble together, im a 
peaceable manner, to consul! for their common good, to InM 
Iheir representatives, and to apply to the legislature for red 
•f grievances. 

SO. Tiui the people h*-ie itijVA Wow wva»W <**.** 
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ef themselves and the state ; and at standing armies in time ef 
peace are dangerous to liberty, they shall not be kept up, and that 
the military shall be kept under strict subordination to the civil 
power. 

SI. That no person in this state, except such as are employed 
in the army or navy of the United States, or militia in actus* 
service, shall be subject to corporeal punishment under the military 
law. 

22. That no soldier in time of peace be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but 
in the manner prescribed by law. 

23. That the levying taxes by the poll is. grievous and op- 
pressive ; therefore, the legislature shall never levy a poll tax 
for county or state purposes. 

24. That no hereditary emoluments, privileges, or honors shall 
ever be granted or conferred by this state. 

25. That no law shall be passed to prevent the poor in the 
several counties and townships within this state, from an equal 
participation in the schools, academies, colleges, and universities 
within this state, which are endowed, in whole or in part, from 
the revenue arising from the donations made by the United States 
for the support of schools and colleges ; and the doors of the 
said schools, academies, and universities, shall be open for the 
reception of scholars, students, and teachers of every grade, 
without any distinction or preference whatever, contrary to the 
intent for which the said donations were made. 

26. That laws shall be passed by the legislature which shall 
secure to each and every denomination of religious societies, in 
each surveyed township, which now is, or may hereafter be, 
formed in the state, an equal participation, according to their 
number of adherents, of the profits arising from the land granted 
by congress for the support of religion, agreeably to the or- 
dinance or act of congress making the appropriation. 

27. That every association of persons, when regularly formed 
within this state, and having given themselves a name, may, on 
application to the legislature, be entitled to receive letters of in- 
corporation, to enable them to hold estates, real and personal, for 
the support of their schools, academies, colleges, universities, and 
other purposes. 

28. To guard against the transgression of the high powers 
which we have delegated, we declare, that all powers not hereby 
delegated remain with the people. 

SCHEDULE. 
f 1. That no evils or inconveniences may arise from the 
cfmnge of a territorial government Xo a. ^tmaasax tttto %prt«n* 
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mi-iit; it is declared by (his contention that nil rights, suit*, 
actions, prosecutions, claims, and contracts, both as it respect* 
individuals and bodies corporate, shall continue as if no change 
kid taken place in this government. 

2. All lines, penalties, and forfeiture?, due and owing [o the 
territory of the United Slates, northwest of the Ohio River, 
shall inure to the use of the state. All bonds executed to the 
governor, or any other officer in his offickd capacity in the ter- 
ritory, shall pass over to the governor, or the other officers of 
the state, and their successors in office, for the use of the Btate, 
nr by hiin or them to be respectively assigned over to the iibb of 
those concerned, as the case may be. 

3. The governor, secretary, and judges, and all other officers 
under the territorial government, xiiull GOotUUH in the exercise 
of the duties of their respective departments until the suid of- 
ficers are superseded under the authority of this constitution. 

4. All laws and parts of laws now in force in this territory, 
not inconsistent with this constitution, shall continue ami remain 
m full ell'ecl until repealed by the legislature, except so much of 
the act entitled •' An act regulating the admis.-mn and pruelicc of 
attorneys and counsellors at law ;' 7 and of the act made amenda- 
tory thereto, as relates to the term of time which the applicant 
■lull have studied law, his residence within the territory, aad 
the term of time which he shall have practised as an attorney 
a( law, before he can be admitted to the degree of a counsellor ai 
law. 

5. The governor of the state shall make use of his private 
seal, until a state so,il be procured. 

6. The president of the contention shall issue writ* of election 
to the sheriffs of the several counties, requiring them to proceed 
to the election ol governor, members of the ^t>nf-r.i[ assembly, 
nheriffs, and coroners, at the respective election districts in each 
county, on the second 'J'i;end:iy nf January next, which elections 
•ball be conducted in the manner prescribed by the existing 
ejection laws of this territory ; and the members of the general 
assembly, sheriffs, and coroners then elected, shall continue to 
exercise the duties of their respective nlliccs until the next 
annual or biennial election thereafter, as prescribed in this uMt- 
uitutioii, and no longer. 

7. Until the first enumeration shall he made, as directed ia 
the second notion of the first article of this constitution, the 
county of Hamilton shall he entitled to four senators and eight 
representatives; the county of Clermont one senator and two 
representatives 1 the county of Adams one senator and three 
representatives ; the county of lltvw Vsnq ^soaWaw. -«&■ V 

' m ; the coottlj of Y«itt»\o. w* 
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reaentatives ; the county of Washington two senators and three 
representatives; the county of Belmont one senator and two 
representatives ; the county of Jefferson two senators and four rep- 
resentatives ; and the county of Trumbull one senator and two 
representatives. 

Done in convention, at Chillicothe, on the 39th day of November, 
in the year of our Lord 1802, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the 27th. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 

EDWARD TIFFIN, President. 



Jos. Darlington, 
Israel Donaldson, 
Tho. Kerker, 
James Caldwell, 
Elijah Woods, 
Philip Gatch, 
James Sargent, 
Henry Abrams, 
Em. Carpenter, 
John W. Browne, 
Charles W. Byrd, 
Fra. Dunlavy, 
Wm. Goforth, 
John Kitchell, 
Jer. Morrow, 
John Paul, 
John M'Intire, 



John Reilly, 
John Smith, 
John Wilson, 
Rudolph Bear, 
Geo. Humphrey, 
John Milligan, 
Nath. Updegraff, 
Baz. Wells, 
Mich. Baldwin, 
James Grubb, 
Nath. Massie, 
T. Worthington, 
David Abbott, 
Sam. Huntington, 
Eph. Cutler, 
Ben. Ives Gilmaa, 
Rufus Putnam. 
Attest, Tho. Scott, Secretary. 




DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

In Congress, July 4, 1776. 



When, in the course of human events, ii becomes necessary for 
One people to dissolve- the political Ii.nn!.- which Imve connected 
them with another, and to assume, anion;; the powers of the earth, 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature's God entitle them, a decent respeal lo the opinions ef 
mankind requires thai they should declare the causes which im- 
pel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that ail men are ore- 
ated equal , that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; lluit among these are life, liltfrty, and the pur- 
Bait of happiness. That to secure those rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the rtuveruciJ ; tii:it whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these eod», it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, anil in institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form, an to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that covernmentslong 
established should not be changed fur light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience hath shown, that mankind arc 
more disposed to suffer, while evils arc stifle-ruble, than 10 right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train ol'abusea and usurpations, pursuing invari- 
ably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under ab- 
solute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government, and la provide new Mstafe for their future se- 
curity. Such bus been the patient Milferance of these colonies ; 
au.l such is now ihe necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The history uf the present king 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpation 
all haviig in direct object ihe establishment. oC nt \Wi\«ik \y- 
iiy over these states. To proie 1Aub,\»*. teA»\» i»&«ioJ>*^^*> "*- 
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He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and ne- 
cessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation, till his 
assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended, he has utter- 
ly neglected to attend to them. He has refused to pass other 
laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of representation in the 
legislature — a right inestimable to them, and formidable to ty- 
rants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, un- 
comfortable, and distant from the depository of their public rec- 
ords, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with 
his measures. 

Ho, has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for op- 
posing, with manly firmnest L is invasions on the rights of the 
people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cairss 
others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at large, for their exer- 
cise, the state remaining, in the mean time, exposed to all the dan- 
gers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreign- 
ers ; refusing to pass others to encourage their migration hither, 
and raising the condition of new appropriations of lands: 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure 
*f their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers, to harass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, with- 
out the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and su- 
perior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction for- 
eign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, giving 
his assent to their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by mock trial, from punishment for any 
warders which they should commit on the inhabitants of thi 
states: 
For cutting off our trade witVi all $&r\& of ^* w*\&\ 
For imposing taxes o n us without owe eotonox \ 
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For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by 
jury: 

For transporting us beyond seaa to bo tried for pretended of- 
fen res : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbor- 
ing province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its boundaries, so aa to render it at once an example and 
lit instrument for introducing the stuns absolute rule into these 
colonies ; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valua- 
ble laws, and altering, fundamentally, the forma of our govem- 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power lo legislate for us in all casos whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of hie 
protection, uri J waging war against us. 

He has plundered our aeas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, 
miJ destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time iransporting large armies of foreign merce- 
naries lo complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, al- 
ready begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our Tel low-citizens, taken captive on the 
high seas, to bear arma against their country, to become the 
*\eculiuners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their hands. 

He has exciied domestic insurrections among us; and has en- 
deavored to bring on tho inhabitants of our frontiers llio merciless 
Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an DndiatinglBsrj- 
ed destruction of all ages, sexes, and condilions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have pelilionrd for re- 
dress in the most humble terms : our reputed petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. A prince, whose character is 
thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit lo 
be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. 
We have warned them, from time to lime, of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction orer ua. We 
have reminded ihem of the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to their native jusitee and 
ma!:ii:iniinily. and we have conjured them by the lies of our eoro- 
mon kindred lo disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably 
interrupt our connections and correspondence. T'o.wj, , Jn&,\iwi» 
been deaf to the roice of justice, m\& cgv,^v.£sm«-\v "^n^sea*. 
therefore, acquiesce in the uec&Baixj ^rtnoV &a»o*w«» ^ * K1) 
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ration, and hold then, as we hold the rest of mankind— enemies 
in war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatiTes of the United States of 
America, in general Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the 
name and by the authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent states ; that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all po- 
litical connection between them and the state of Great Britain is, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as free and indepen- 
dent states, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and 
things which independent states may of right do. And for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

JOHN HANCOCK, 
President of Congress, and 

Delegate from Massachusetts. 

New Hampshire. — Josiah Bartlett, William Whipple, Matthew 
Thornton. 

Massachusetts Bay. — Samuel Adams, John Adams, Robert 
Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode Island^ &c. — Stephen Hopkins, William Ellery. 

Connecticut. — Roger Sherman, Samuel Huntington, William 
Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 

NewYork. — William Floyd, Philip Livingston, Francis Lewie, 
Lewis Morris. 

New Jersey. — Richard Stockton, John Witherspoon, Francis 
Hopkinson, John Hart, Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylvania. — Robert Morris, Benjamin Rush, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Morton, George Clymer, James Smith, George 
Taylor, James Wilson, George Ross. 

Delaicare.-—C&s2r Rodney, George Read, Thomas M'Kean. 

Maryland. — Samuel Chase, William Paca, Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 

Virginia. — George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jef- 
fersen, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nelson, Jr., Francis Light- 
foot Lee, Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina. — William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, John Peon. 

South Carolina. — Edward Rutledge, Thomas Hey ward, Jr., 
Thomas Lynch, Jr„ Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia. — Button Gwinett, ltytnau W*\V Qwk%<& Walton. 
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The Constitution framed for the United .Stales of America, by > cm- 
vimtiori of deputies from Iho Stiles of New Hampshire. Massachu- 
setts. Connecticnt, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
tieurgio, at "a session begun May 85, and ended September 17, 1787. 
Ws, the people of the United States, in order lo form a mot* 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United Stales of 
America. 

ARTICLE I. 
SfcriON 1, All legislative powers herein granted snail be rest- 
ed in a congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
senate and house of representatives. 

Sec. S. The house of representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year, by the people of the several 
slates ; and the electors in each state shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature. 

No person shall he a representative who shall not have attained 
to the age of twenly-five years, and been seven years a citiien of 
the United Slates, ami who shall not, when elected, be an iubabi 
Unt of the state in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several stales which may be included within the Union, ac- 
cording to their rWpMtiva numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a turm of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
congress of the United Slates, and within every subsequent term 
jf ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
nomber of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand, but each state shall have at least one represeulatiie 
and until ouch enumeration shall be nvaia, \V» ttaa*. s& "*•.* 
Hunpahire nlmll be entitled to choose three ; VAawtaa*'*** "ivgjfc 
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Rhode Island and Provideace Plantations one; Connecticut five* 
New York six ; New Jersey four ; Pennsylvania eight ; Dela- 
ware one ; Maryland six ; Virginia ten ; North Carolina fivt ; 
South Carolina,/^ ; Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies. 

The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and 
other officers, and shall have -the sole power of impeachment. 
' Sec. 3. The senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, 
for six years ; and each senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence ot 
the first election, they shall be divided, <m equally as may be, into 
three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year ; of the second 
elass at the expiration of the fourth year; and, of the third class 
at the expiration of the sixth year ; so that one third may be cho- 
sen every second year ; and if vacancies happen, by resignation, 
or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any state, the 
executive thereof may make temporary appointments, until the 
next meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that state for which he shall be chosen. 

The vice-president of the United States shall be president of 
ibe senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The senate shall choose their other officers, and also a presi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or when 
he shall exercise the office of president of the United States. 

The senate -shall have the sole power to try all impeachments : 
when sitting for that purpose, they sliall be on oath er affirma- 
i4on. When the president of the United States is tried, the chief 
justice shall preside ; and no person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit, under the United States; but 
the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 

eeaators and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by 

4be /egieiatare thereof; but the congress may at any time, by law, 

^ mmk* or after such regulations, exo&gl ** ** ^* ^faoea of chooe- 

^Weoators. 
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The eongrRss shall assemble at least once in everr year ; and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in Decemottf, unlet* 
they shall, by law, appoint a different rlay. 

Sec. 5. Laeh house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members ; and a majorily of each 
Khali constitute a quorum to do business ; hut a smaller number 
may adjourn from day to day, and may lie authorized to compel 
the attendance of absent raemoers, in such manner, rnd under 
such penalties, as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, pan- 
ion ita members lor disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of Its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, in 
their judgment, require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of (he 
members of either house, on any question, shall, at the desire ol 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, without 
l he consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to 
any other place than that in which the two houses shall be silting. 

Sec. 8. The senators and representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out 
of the treasury of the United States. They shall, in all cases, 
except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at the session of their respec- 
tive hoaaeB, and in going to or reluming from the same : and for 
any speech or debate in either house, they shall not be questioned 
in any other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the lime for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authori- 
ty of the United Stales, which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall have heen increased, during such lime ; 
and no person holding any office under the United States, shall be 
a member of either bouse during Ma continuance in office. 

Sic. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
house of representatives ; but the senate may propose, or concur 
with, amend me ills, as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall hate passed the house of representa- 
tives and the senate, shall, before it become a taw, be presented to 
the president of the United States ; if he approve, he shall aign 
it , but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that house 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after 
such reconsideration, two-thirds of the house &f\alL s.'^j.es.'ua^jw. 
the bill, it shall be sent, together wtfti *» o\^m*\ot»,>»*."S»*i 
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|w tw»4hirdi ef that house, it shall become a law. Bat, in all 
amsVcasea, the votes of both houses shall be determined by yams 
and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against the 
hill shall be entered on the journal of each house ^respectively. 
ffany bill shafl not be returned by the president within ten days 
jdaadays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall bo a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return, in which 
ease it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote, to whieh the concurrence of 
the senate and house of representatives may be necessary, (except 
on a question of adjournment,) shall be presented to the president 
of the United States, and before the same shall take effect, shall 
be approved by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be passed 
by two-thirds of the senate and house of representatives, according 
to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Sec. 8. Congress shall have power- 
To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, -to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States; bntaM duties, imposts, end excises shall 
he uniform throughout the United States : 
. To borrow money en the credit of the United States : 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states, and with the Indian tribes : 

To establish a uniform role of naturalization, and uniform laws 
en the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States : 

To coin mosey ; to regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin ; and fix the standard of weights and measures : 
. To provide for the punishment o£ counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States : 
• To establish post offices and post roads : 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing, 
for limited times, to anthers and inventors, the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries : 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court . 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations : 

To declare war ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; mad 
snek* rules concerning captures on land and water : 
. To raise and support armies : but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years : 



To provide and maintain a navy : 



To make rules for the .government and regulation of the land 
Utd-avr&l forces : 
To provide fox calling forth the mft&a. to ararato the laws of 
bV XfBkMhmnanm uwurcxteooe, <*£ *»%* warnim a , *. 
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To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the mJHti*, 
and for governing such part of them aa may be employed in the- 
service of the United States ; reserving to the states respective- 
ly, the appointment of the officers, and the authority of training 
liia miliiis, according to (lie disi-ijilJiK.' [ire-. Allied by congresa : 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over 
Biieh district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular states, and the acceptance of congress, become the 
seat of government of the Hulled Stales, and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the state in which the same shall he, for the erection of forts, 
ma irjui lies, arsenals, dock yards, and other needful buildings : And, 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and al! other powers 
vested by this constitution in the government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof. 

Sic. 9. 1 he migration or ii n portal i on of such persons as any 
of the slates now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
lie prohibited by the congress prior ti> the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight : but a lax or duty may be imposed on snch 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

i'iie privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the pubfte 
safely may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall he laid, unless in prupoi- 
t,on to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be 

No tax or duly shall lie laid on articles: exported from any 
-tate. No preference shall be given, by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue, to the ports of one state over those of another ; 
nor shall vessels bound to or from one state be obliged to enter, 
ulear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall bedrawn from the treasury, but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law : and a regular statement and ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall 
be published from lime to lime. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; arid 
no person holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, 
without the consent ol the congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, 
or foreign si a if. 

Sao. 10. No stale shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
iodoralion ; grant letters of marque and reprisal j coin money, '■, 
emit bills of credit ; make amy ihinK ^ £«\i »»^ w&im. was* * 
t rfdntan; pn—n»*jtt»<* «*«*«, «- ■***■ 
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fceto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts ; or grant 
sat title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the congress. lay any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing ii» inspection laws : and the net* 
produce of aii amies and imposts laid by any state on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States ; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
the ^congress. No state shall, without the consent of congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another state/or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
er in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 

Sbctior 1. The executive power shall be vested in a president 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and, together with the vice-president, 
chosen for the same term, be elected as follows : 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of senators and representatives to which the state may be en- 
titled in the congress ; but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall 
be appointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and rote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same state with themselves. And they shall make 
a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each, whieh list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealeo^ 
to the seat of government of the United States, directed to the 
president of the senate. The president of the senate shall, in the 
presence of the senate and house of representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person 
having the greatest number of votes shall be the president, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed ; and if there be more than one who have such majority, 
and have an equal number of votes, then the house of representa- 
tives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for presi- 
dent ; and if no person have a majority, then, from the five high- 
est on the list, the said house shall, in like manner, choose the 
president. But, in choosing the president, the vote shall be take* 
by states, the representation from each state having one vote : a 
qwhrup fox thip purpose shall consist of a member or members 
Aaw two-thirds tu the states, aad a 11*^^3 ot^xtaifta^ shall 
*t *~~ffirj in t nfciirt la «veji?t»it*Hsto^ <*"»** *~ 
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president, the person having [lie greatest number qf voles of the 
elecloru, shall be the vice-president. Hut if there should remain 
two or more who havu equal rotes, ihe senate ahall choose from 
them, by ballot, the vice-president. 

(By the Id th article of amendment, tie above clause has beea 
repealed.) 

The congress may determine the time ol choosing the elcclora, 
and (be day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall 
ob the eattie throughout tlie United States. 

No person, except a natural horn citizen, or a citizen of the 
United Slates at the lime of the adoption of this constitution, »hail 
he eligible in the office of president : neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall nut have attained the age of thirty- 
five years, and been fourteen years u nwiileii* ••ilhin the United 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or of hi* 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge tlie powers and duties 
of the said office, the fame shall devolve on the vice-president, 
and the congress may, by law. provide for the caso of removal. 
death, resignation, o,- inability, bolh of the president and vice-pres- 
ident, declaring what officer shall then act as president ; and 
such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability he removed, 
or 3 president shall be elected. 

The president shall, at slated times, receive foe his services a 
■'ii!ii[H'ti.satiu[i, winch shall neither be increased nur diminished 
during the period fur which he shall have been elected ; and lit 
shall not receive, within that period, any other emolument from 
the Toiled Stales, or any oflhetn. 

Be tun- ho enter on the execution of bis office, he shall lake lb* 
following oath or affirmation. 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully esecute 
the office of president of the United States ; and will, to the bent 
uf my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of the 
United States." 

Sac. 9. The president shall I* commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
elates, when called into the actual service of the United States; 
he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices ; and he shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United Slaws, 
except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with Ihe advice and consent of 
tlie senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators 
' " e shall namvo»j.e, axAVKj 4.vA.-*\^«**.'»*v- 
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public ministers and consols, judges of the supreme court, and 
all other officers of the United States, whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law : but the congress may, by law, vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they think proper, in the president alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Sec. 3. He shall, from time to time, give to the congress in- 
formation of the state of the union ; and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient. He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
houses, or either of them ; and, in case of disagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper. He shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers. He shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed; and shall commission all the 
officers of the United States. 

Sic. 4. The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of 
the United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Section 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be 
Tested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 
-congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. The 
jodges both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall bold their 
offices during good behavior ; and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction ; to controversies to which the United States shall be a 
party, to controversies between two or more states, between a 
state and citizens of another state, between citizens of different 
states, between citizens of the same state claiming lands under 
grants of different states, and between a state, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 
In all cases affecting ambassador othet uublic ministers, and 
consuls, and those in which a sXaXe ata&ta a,\&.T&3^* vsytssc&A 
*onrt shall have original Jum&ctioTi. \* ^ ^ tftost <a»*»\fe- 
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fore mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under 
such regulations, as the congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
he by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state where Mio 
*aid crimes shall have been ci'iuinilted ; hut when not committed 
within any state, the trial shall be at such place or places as trie 
congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3. Treason against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against Ibem, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of 
treason, unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason; but no attainder of treason shall work corrupliun of 
blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of tho person at- 
tainted. ' 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1. Full faith and credit shall be given, in each stats, 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other state. And the congress may, by general laws, prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall 
be proved, and the effect thereof. 

S«c- 9. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to alt the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged io any state with treason, felony, or other 
rrinie, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another state, 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of tlte slate from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed tu the stale having 
jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, iu consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor ; 
hill shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom, such 
service or labor may he due. 

Baa 3. New sta'cs may be admitted by the congress into this 
union | but no new states shall lie formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other state, nor any stale be formed by the 
junction of two or more slates, or parts of states, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as of 
the congress. 

The congress shall have power to dispose of, and mute all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or othei 
property belonging lo the United Slates ; and nothing, ia Wii*. 
- ' i shall be so construed as \o ^te\\&vsKWi 0,i«saO. 
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Sao. 4. The United States shall guaranty to every state in 
this union, a republican form of government ; and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and on application of the legisla- 
ture, or of the executive, (when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened,) against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

The congress, wnenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or on 
the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments ; whicb, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by congress : Provided, that no amendment which may be 
made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in 
any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article ; and that no state, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this constitution, as under the confederation. 

This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which 
shall be made under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every state shall 
be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several state legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several 
states, shall be bound, by oath or affirmation, to support this con- 
stitution ; but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this constitution between the 
bo ratifying the same. 
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, bj the unanimous consent of the states 

Kisent, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
rd one thousand seven hundred und eighty-seven, and of the 
Independence of the United Status of America, the twelfth. 
In witness whereof we nave subscribed our names. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President, and Delegate from Virginia. 

Sea Hampshire. John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman. 

Massachusetts. Nathaniel Gorham, Rufua Kiuj;. 

Connecticut. Win. Samuel Johnson, Roger Sherman. 

New Fori, Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey. William Livingston, William I'alorson, David 
Bearly, Jonathan Dayton. 

Pennsylvania. Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, Thomas 
Fif/.Mmons, James Wilson, Thorn;!.- 1 Miillm, G<!urgi; Clymer, 
lured Ingersull, Gouverneur Morris. 

Delaware. George Read, Gunning Bedford, Jr., John Dickin- 
son, Richard Basset t, Jacob Broom. 

Man/land. James M' Henry, Daniel of St. Tho. Jenifet 
Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia. John llliir, James Madison, Jr. 

.Worth Carolina. William Blount, Rmhard Doblis Spaighl, 
Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina. John Rutledge, Charles I'inckuey, Pierce 
Butler, Chan. Cotes worth Pinckney. 

Georgia. William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 

Attest, William Jac*9on, Secretary. 



AMENDMENTS. 

Article I. Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free eiercise thereof; or 
•bridging the freedom of speech or the press ; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for 
a redress of grievances. 

Art. II. A well regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free stale, the right of the oe<j\i\* *n Va*^ M^Oaeai 
arms shall not be infringed. 
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Art. III. No seMier shall, in thne of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
bat in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. IV. The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
: sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrant shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

Art. V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital er 
other infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or 
in the militia when in actual service, in time of war or public 
danger ; nor shall any person be subject, for the same offence, to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled, 
in any criminal case, to be witness against himself; nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law ; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation. 

Art. VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
state and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previously ascertained by law ; and 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the acousation ; te be 
confronted with the witnesses against him ; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor ; and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defence; 

Art. VII. In suits at law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved ; and no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States, than according to 
the rules of the common law. 

Art. VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art. IX. The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 

Art. X. The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to 
the states respectively, or to the people. 

Art. XL The judicial power of the United States shall not 

be construed te extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 

or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of 

Maotber state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art. XII. The electors an&\\ iiA&\&iitaiR't«iBg«fcft»« states, 

*nd vote, by ballot, fox president, ami V\c*- , |[tes\fo*v l ^* A^tna^ 
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at least, shall rial be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves : they shall ciame in their ballots the persun voted for as 
president, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as vice- 
president ; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as president, and of all persons voted for as vice-president, 
3:1 i of the number of voles tor each ; which list ihey shall sign 
and certify, and trail turn, sealed, to the neat of government of the 
i'liited Stales, directed to the president of the senate : the presi- 
dent of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house 
of representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted ; the person having the greatest number of voles 
for president shall be the president, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed: and if no person 
have such majority, then, from the persons hiving the highest 
nuiuheis, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as 

E resident, the house of representative*, shall choose immediately, 
y ballot, the president. But in choosing the president, the votes 
shall be taken by states, the representation from eaoh state hav- 
ing one vote : a quorum for this purpose shall consist of u member 
or members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all 
the states shall be necessary to a choice. And it' the house of 
representatives shall not choose a president, whenever the right 
nf choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day ef 
March next following, then the vice-president shull act « presi- 
dent, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability 
of the president. 

The person bavin" the greatest number of voles as vice-presi- 
dent, shall be the vice-president, if such number he a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have 
a majority, then, from the two highest numbers on the list, the 
senate shall choose the vice-president ; a quorum for the purpose 
shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, and 
a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

But no person eous'itutionally ineligible to the office of presi- 
dent, shall be eligible to that of vice-president of the United 
W tales. 









WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
September 17, 1796. 



Friends and FeUow-Citizens : 

The period for a new election of a citizen to administer the 
executive government of the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your thoughts must be em- 
ployed in designating the person who is to be clothed with that 
important trust, it appears to me proper, especially as it may con- 
duce to a more distinct expression of the public voice, that 1 should 
now apprize you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being 
considered among the number of those out of whom a choice b 
to bo made. 

I be£ you at the same time to do me the justice to be assured, 
that this resolution has not been taken without a strict regard to 
all the considerations appertaining to the relation which binds a 
dutiful citizen to his country ; and that in withdrawing the tender 
of service, which silence in my situation might imply, I am in- 
fluenced by no diminution of zeal for your future interest ; no de- 
ficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness ; but am sup- 
ported by a full conviction that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of and continuance hitherto in the office to 

which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 

sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference 

for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped that h 

would have been much earlier in my power, consistently with 

motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return to that 

retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength 

of my inclination to do this, previous to the last election, had 

e* en led to the preparation of an address to declare it to yon : 

but mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical posture of 

oar affairs with foreign nations, and the unanimous advice of pot. 

sons entitled to my confidence, impelled me to abandon the iqefc. 

f rejoice that the state of your coTwenn, external uy *m £i - 

ernal, no longer renders the puiwait of VnK&otifiiRvfai 

ith the sentiment of duty ox ptoptvetj \ wofcam^amrta 
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e*er partiality may be retained for my services, that in the pres- 
ent circumstances of our country you will not disapprove my 
determination to retire. 

The impressions Witt which I lirst undertook the arduous trust, 
were explained on the proper occasion. In the duel targe of ihis 
trust 1 will only say that 1 have, with good in ten turns, contributed 
inwards the organization and administration of the government 
the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment w»s capable. 
Not unconscious. In the outlet, of the inferiority of my oualilica- 
Bons, experience in my own eyes, perhaps .slid more in the eves 
of others has strengthened the motives to dirliiience of myself; 
and, every day the increasing weight of years admonishes me 
mure iiiuf nun ■;. that the siuule ol' rw iiement is a.s necessary to me 
as it will he welcome. Satisfied that if any circumstances have 
(liven peculiar value to my services, they were temporary, I have 
the consolation to believe, that while choice and prudence invite 
me to quit the political sccno, patriotism dues not ibrbid it. 

In looking lor ward to the moment which is intended to terminate 
(he career of my public life, my feelings do not permit me to sus- 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which I 
owe to my beloved country for the many honors it has conferred 
upon me: still more for the steadfast confidence with which it 
baa supported me: and for the opportunities I have thence tin- 
joyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by services faith- 
ful and persevering, though in usefulness tirL'"iuaJ to my zeal. If 
t.-fiu'lii^ have resuiied to our country from the.-.e spruces, let it al- 
ways bu remembered to your praise, and as an instructive example 
in our annals, that under circumstances in which the passions, 
agitated in every direction, were liable to mislead— amidst ap- 
pearances sometimes dubious — vicissitudes of fortune often dis- 
couraging — in t-n u ill ions in which not utilri-<jn«nllv want of sue- 
miss has countenanced the spirit of criticism — the constancy of 
your BiipjHirt was the essential prop of (he efforts, and a guamu- 
iee id' the pfauMj by which they were elleclod, iWonndly pcue- 
truteil Miih this iiif.ii, 1 shiill carry it with me lo my grave, as a 
strong incitement i<p um'v.iKJir; vows, that Heaven may continue 
to you the choicest tokeni of its benaficeuce — thai your union and 
liroiiivily afTeijtioii may be nurpetuoJ — that the I'ree constiiiniuu 
which is the work of your hands may be sacredly maintained — 
that its arim iiiiM ration in every department may be stamped with 
wuMliitn anil virtue — that, in line, the happiness of the people of 
these States, unci ur the auspices of liberty, may be nude com 
plelc, by *o careful a preservation, and so prudent a use of this 
blessing, as will acquire to them the glory of recommending it to 
the applause, the ailcction, nod the idawv>aiv. ot %-i*xv) «B2i#A>-<£&tt». 
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Here, perhaps, I ought to atop. But a solicitude for your wei 
fare, which cannot end but with my life, ami tarn apprehension of 
danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like 
the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to recom- 
mend to your frequent review, some sentiments, which are the 
result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, and 
which appear to me all important to the permanency of your feli- 
city as a people. These will be offered to you with the more 
freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested warnings 
of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive to 
bias his counsels. Nor can I forget, as an encouragement to it* 
your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a former and not 
dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of our 
hrarts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify or con* 
Am vie attachment. 

The unity of government, which constitutes you one people, is 
also now dear to you. It is justly so ; for it is a main pillar in 
the edifiee of your real independence ; the support of your tran- 
quillity at home ; your peace abroad ; of your safety ; ef your 
prosperity ; of that very liberty which you so highly prise. Bat 
as it is easy to foresee, that from different causes and from differ- 
ent quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, 
to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth ; as this is 
the point in your political fortress against which the batteries of 
internal and external enemies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) directed ; it is of infinite 
moment that you should properly estimate the immense value 'of 
your national union to your collective and individual happiness ; 
that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immoveable at 
tachment to it ; accustoming yourselves to think aud to speak of it 
as of the palladium of your political safety and prosperity ; watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event We 
abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 

Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has 

a right to concentrate your affections. The name of American, 

which belongs to you in your national capacity, must always ex* 

aJt the just pride of patriotism, more than any appe,llati»n derived 

from local discriminations. With slight shades of difference you 

kmre the same religion, manner*, WavV^ «&& yAfcLeal principle. 

You have, in a common cause, faugnX asA Uvarc^ak to^awt 
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itie independence anil liberty you possess, are the work of joint 
councils aid joint efforts — of common dangers, sufferings, and 
success. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they addreae 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by thoaa 
which apply more immediately to your interest, Hera every 
portion ol our country finds ibe most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with the south, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds iu tbe 
productions of the Inner, great additional resources of maritime 
■nd commercial enterprise, and precious materials of manufac- 
turing industry. The south, in the same intercourse, benefiting 
hy the same agency of the north, st'es lis agriculture grow and 
its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own channels the 
seamen of the north, it finds its particular navigation invigorated 
—and while it contributes in different ways to nourish and in- 
crease the general mass of the national navigation, it looks for- 
ward to the protection of a maritime strength, to which itself is 
unequally adapted. The east, in tike intercourse with the watt, 
already finds, and in the progressive improvement of the interior 
communication, by land and water, will more arid more find a val- 
uable vent for the commodities which it brings from abroad, or 
manufactures at home. The went derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort — and, what is perhaps of still 
greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoy- 
ment of indispensable outlets for Its own productions, to the 
weight, influence, anil the future maritime strength of Ihe Atlan- 
tic side of the Union, directed by ait indissoluble community of 
interest as one natiun. Any other tenure hy which the west can 
hold this essential a.l vantage, whether derived from its own sep- 
arate strength, or lY'iiri an iipos'^K' anil unnatural connection with 
any foreign power, must be. intrinsically precarious. 

While therefore every purl of our country thus feels an imme- 
diate and particular interest in union, all the parts combined can- 
not fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, prupurtionably greater security from 
external danger, a loss frequent interruption of their uoace by 
foreign nations *, and, what is of inestimable value, they must de- 
rive from union an exemption from those broils and wars be- 
tween themselves, which bo frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries, not tied together by the same government, which their own 
rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce ; but which op- 
posite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, would «.' 
late and embitter. Hence, lv*e«'vse, xXifj -BiN. vtwA «« ■ 

j rfthoae orarjrowa tailitttj e »\iSWan*i*»,-»fti*2»' 
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Ibrm of government are inauspicious to liberty, and which art to 
bo-regarded as particularly hostile to republican liberty. In toil 
•enae it is, that your union ought to be considered as a main prop 
of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought to endear to 
you the presentation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every re- 
flecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
anion as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere 1 
Lot experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such a 
oase were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper or- 
ganization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of government* 
Sir the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue of the 
experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. With 
soon powerful and obvious motives to union, affecting all parts of 
our country, while experience shall not have demonstrated its 
impracticability, there will always be reason to distrust the 
patriotism of those who in any quarter may endeavor to weakeo 
*• bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, ft 
ooenro as matter of serious concern that any ground should have 
boon furnished for characterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations — Northern and Southern ; Atlantic and Western / ' 
whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there 
k a real difference of local interests and views. One of the expe- 
dients of party to acquire influence within particular districts, is 
to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. Too 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which spring from these misrepresentations ; they tend 
to render alien to each other those who ought to be bound to- 
gether by fraternal affection. The inhabitants of our western 
country have lately had a useful lesson on this head. They have 
•eon in the negotiation by the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate, of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
•universal satisfaction at that event throughout the United States* 
•a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated 
among them, of a policy in the general government, and in the 
Atlantic states, unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Missis-' 
•ippi. They have been witnesses to the formation of two treaties* 
that with Great Britain, and that with Spain, which secure to' 
■thorn every thing they could desire, in respect to our foreign re- v 
tations, towards confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of these advantages on the 
mmon by which they were procured* Will they not henceforth 
b&de&fto those advisers, if buc\\ tYicx* wt^\vfc wsvkkw« ' 
their brethren and connect lYawa *W& *\\m»> 
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To the efficacy and permanency of jour union, a government for 
ihe whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, be- 
tween the pans, can be an adequate substitute ; they must inevi- 
tably experience the infractions and interruptions which alliance* 
■t all times have experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth. 
you have improved upon your first May, by the adoption of a 
constitution of govern merit bettor calculated than your former for 
an intimate union, and for the efficacious management of your 
common concerns. Tins government, the offspring of your own 
choice, uninfluenced and unawcd ; adopted upon full investigalioa 
and mature deliberation ; completely free in its principles ; in tho 
distribution nf its powers uniting security with energy, and con- 
taining within ilaclf provision for i!s own amendment, has a just 
claim to your coniidcncsi and your support. Respect for its au- 
thority, compliance with its laws, acipiiewnnce in ils measure*, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. 
The basis of our political systems is, I be ri'jlil of ibe people to make 
and to alter their constitutions of government. But die constitu- 
tion which at nny time exists, until changed by an explicit and 
authentic act of tho whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
The very idea of the power and the right of the people to establish 
govern inent, presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, alt combination* 
and associations, under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular de- 
liberations and action of the constituted authorities, are destruc- 
tive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency. They 
rerve to organize factum ; to give it an artificial and extraordi- 
nary force ; to put in the place of tho delegated will of the nation, 
tho will of party, often a atrial), nut artful anil enlerprisinc minori- 
ty of the community ; and according in the jlieroate triumphs of 
different parlies, in make the public arlirmusiralinii the mirror of 
the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather than 
the organ of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by com- 
mon counsels, and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above description 
may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the 
course of lime and things, to become potent engines by which 
cunning;, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to sub- 
vert the power of the people, and to usurp for themselves the rein* 
of government ; destroying afterwards the very engines ' '' ' 
have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your government »*vl -.U' 
manenny of your present hapov kU<« '." ':=. i*»«V "" 
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edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of 
innovation upon its principles, however specious the pretext. One 
method of assault may be to effect in the forms of the constitution 
alterations which will impair the energy of the system, and thus to 
undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changes 
to which you may be invited, remember that time and habit are at' 
least as necessary to fix the true character of governments, as of 
other human institutions ; that experience is the surest standard 
by which to test the real tendency of the existing constitutions of 
a country ; that facility in changes upon the credit of mere hy- 
pothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change, from the end- 
less variety of hypothesis and opinion : and remember, especially, 
that from the efficient mauagement of your common interests, is 
a country so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor 84 
is consistent with the perfect security of liberty, is indispensable. 
Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers prop* 
erhr distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the government is too feeble to 
withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each member of 
society within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person 
and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of pasties in the 
state, with particular reference to the founding of them spon geo- 
graphical discriminations. Let me now take a more comprehen- 
sive view, and warn you, in the most solemn manner, against the 
baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, having 
its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It exists 
under different shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, 
controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the popular form it is 
seen is its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpen* 
ed by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissension, which in 
different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid enor- 
mities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at length to 
s more formal and permanent despotism. The disorders and 
miseries which result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek 
security and repose in the absolute power of an individual ; and, 
sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to ther 
pnrposes of his own elevation on the ruins of the public liberty. * 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which 
aerertheleas ought not to be entirely out of sight,) the common 
~~"* continual mischiefs of the apu\\ ol^axV} vt* TOStafcaft. %» 



make it the interest and duty of a wise, people to discourage and 

It serves always to distract the public councils, and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitata* the community with ill* 
founded jealousies and false alarms ; kindles llie itnimusitv of One 
part against srmther; foments occasional riot and insurrection. 
It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, which find* 
a ficilitstoii acewss to tin; ^(iri'rimicEit itsylf, through tlie chan- 
nels of party passion. Thus the policy and will of one country 
are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in fr>'« count ties are usefUI 
checks upon the admuiiaraiiiiu •■( tin- govern men t, and serve W 
keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, within certain limits, is 
probably true : and in governments of a monarchical cast, patriot- 
ism may look with Indulge rn-e, if not with favor, upon the spirit of 
party. But in those of the p.ipLilarcharaeier, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to he encouraged. From their natural 
tendency, it ta certain there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every -salutary purpose; and there being constant danger of 
eii'ess, the effort ought to be, by force or public opinion, lo miti- 
gate and assuage it. A lire not to he quenched, it demands a uni- 
form vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, instead Of 
warming, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, in a free 
country, should inspire caution in those intrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their respective constitu- 
tional spheres ; avoiding, In the evereise of the powers of one 
department, to encroach upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real 
despotism. A just estimate of that love of power, and pronenest 
lo abuse it, which preilnniiti He in the human heart, is sufficient to 
satisfy us of the truth of tliiii position. The necessity of recipro- 
cal checks in the exercise of political power, by dividing and dis- 
tributing it into diflereut depositaries, ami constituting each the 
guardian of the public weal against invasions by tbe others, has 
Been evinced by experiments, ancient and modern ; some of them 
in our own country, and under our own eyes. To preeerre them 
must be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification of the constitutional pow- 
era be, in any particular, wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in tbe way which tho constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation ; for though this, i 



may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon bf 
which free governments are dcElroy,e,d. 'V\«. ^Ktais.TA.ttsase.'i- 
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toys greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, any partial or 
stent benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
parity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In Tain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness — these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and cherish them, 
A volume could not trace all their connection with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obliga- 
tion desert the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice t And let us with caution indulge the suppo- 
sition that morality can be maintained without religion. What* 
evor may be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of reli- 
gious principles. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it, is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering, also, that timely disbursements to pre- 
pare for danger, frequently prevent much greater disbursements 
to repel it ; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in 
Ume of peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars hare 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burden 
which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of these max- 
ims belongs to your representatives ; but it is necessary that pub- 
lic opinion should co-operate. To facilitate to them the perform- 
ance of their duty, it is essential that you should particularly 
bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts there most be 
revenue; thai to have revenue there must be taxes; that no 
taxes can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and 

£ rfaasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment, inseparable from 
selection of the proper oV^cla, ^wYafck in always a choice of 
rallies,) ought to be a deeAavr e mtifa* fot * tob&& ^ftsftaafe. 
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Don of [he coi.Jui.-1 of the government in making it, and for ■ 
spirit of acgoiesaence in Iba nwini Tor obtaining revenue which 
the public exigences may at any lime dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations ; culliTSta 
peace and harmony with all : religion and morality enjoh this 
conduct ; and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it 1 It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, lo give to mankind the magnanimous and 
loo novel example of a people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. Who can doubt but that in the course of time 
and things the fruils of such a plan would richly repay any tem- 
porary advantages winch might be lost by a steady adherence to 
it! Can it be, that Providence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a niiiiou with its virtue 1 The experiment, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. 
Adas ! is it rendered impossible by its vices 1 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than 
tlut permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular nations, 
and passionate attachment fur others, should be excluded ; and 
that, in place of Iheni. just and amicable feelings towards all 
should be cultivated. The uali.-n winch indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is, in some degree, a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either ul 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest. 
Antipathy in one nation against another, disposes each more read- 
ily to offer insult and injury, lo lay hold of slight causes of um- 
brage, and lo be haughty and intractable when accidental or tri- 
fling occasions of dispute occur. 

Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody 
•onlesls. The nation, prompted by ill-will and resentment, some- 
times impels lo war the government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government sometimes participates in the 
national propensity, and adopts through passion what reason 
would reject ; at oilier times it makes the animosity of the nation 
eubservient to the projects of hostility, instigated bj pride, am- 
bition, and other sinister and ambitious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes, perhaps, the liberty of nations, has been the 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another 
produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former into a participation in 
the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate indnoe- 
aaent or justification. It leads, also, to concessions to the (mqa- 
itt cation of privileges darned, lo QthAtv^sftttib. \& •*%>. issSas,""* 
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more the nation making the concessions, by unnecessarily part- 
iqg with what ought to have been retained, and by exciting jeal- 
ousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate in the parties from 
Whom equal privileges are withheld ; and it gives to ambitions, 
osrrupt, or deluded citiiens, (who devote themselves to the favor- 
ite nation,) facility to betray or sacrifice the interests of their own 
oeuntry without odium, sometimes even with popularity ; gilding 
with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a com- 
mendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for pub- 
He good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, 
or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence, in innumerable ways, such at- 
tachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and 
independent patriot. How many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to practise the art of seduction, to 
mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the public councils ! 
Snuh an attachment of a small or weak, towards a great and pow- 
erful nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 
Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I conjure yon to 
believe me, fellow-citizens,) the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake ; since history and experience prove that 
foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial, 
else it becomes the instrument of the very influence to be avoided* 
instead of a defence against it. Excessive partiality for one for* 
etgn nation, and excessive dislike for another, cause those whom 
they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil and 
even second the arts of influence on the other. Real patriots, who 
may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liable to become sus- 
pected and odious ; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause 
and confidence of the people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
it, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
lime political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith 
Here let us stop. 

• Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
tb ear concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
•ef her politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities. 

Oar detached and distant situation, invites and enables us to 

pmrmie a different eourse. If we remain, one people, under ar 

•^is^ient government, the period \a to\ fat <A Vwmi ^«* \sskj M^ 
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malarial injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
Men an attitude ae will cause the neutrality we may at any Urn* 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected ; when belligerent na- 
tion*, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will 
not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may 
choose peace or war, ae our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? Why 
qnitour own to stand upon foreign ground t Why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
interest, humor, or caprice 1 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world: so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it ; for let mfe not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the max- 
im no less applicable to public than to private affairs, that hon- 
esty is always the best policy. I repeat, therefore, let those en- 
gagements tic observed in their genuine sense. But in my opin- 
ion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and u liberal intercourse with all nations, are rec- 
ommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand ; nei- 
ther seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences ; con- 
sulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversifying, by 
gentle means, the streams of commerce, but forcing nothing ; ee» 
tablishiug, with powers so disposed in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to enable the 
government to support them, conventional rules of intercourse, 
the best ihat present circumstances and mutual opinions will per- 
mit, but temporary, and liable to be, from time to time, abandoned 
or varied, as experience and circumstances shall dictate ; constant- 
ly keeping in view that it is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it must pay with a portion of 
its independence for whatever it may accept under that charac- 
ter ; that by such acceptance, it may place itself in the condition 
of having giveu equivalents for nominal favors, and yet of being 
reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. There can be 
no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. It is an illusion which experience must euro, 
which a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an oid%»& 
Afftetionau friend, I dare not nop* th«y ni'^l xaaka ^qa 
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listing impression I could wish — that they will control the 
current of the passions, or prevent oar nation from running the 
eourse which has hitherto marked the destiny of nations. But if 
I may even flatter myself that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good ; that they may now mad 
then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit ; to warn against 
the mischiefs of foreign intrigues ; to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism ; this hope will be a full recompense for 
the solicitude for your welfare by which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties I have bees 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other evidences of my oonduct must witness to you 
and the world. To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have at least believed myself to be guided by 
. them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my Proclama- 
tion of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned 
by your approving voice, and by that of your representatives in 
both houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continu- 
ally governed me ; uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or di» 
vert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights I 
could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all the 
circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was bound is 
duty and interest to take, a neutral position. Having taken it, I 
determined, as far as should depend upon me, to maintain it with 
moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe, that according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without 
any thing more, from the obligation which justice and humanity 
impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to 
maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity towards other 
nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct, will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
•cm/nand of its own fortune. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, 1 am 
maeoascious of intentional enot ; \ am. uwwMwa mm wuchla 
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«f my defects not to think it probable tbat I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the 
Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they may tend. 
1 shall also carry with me the hope that my country will never 
•ease to view them with indulgence ; and that, after forty-five 
years of my life dedicated to its service, with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as 
myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on it? kindness in this as in other things, and actuated 
by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for sev- 
eral generations ; I anticipate, with pleasing expectation, that re- 
treat, in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the 
sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, 
the benign influence of good laws, under a free government ; the 
ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, 
of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 
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' Action*, &c, defined, and how 
commenced, 86 ; within what 
time to be commenced, 9&-100. 

Adjournment of suits, how and 
when granted, 87, 88. 

Adjutant-general, appointment and 
duties of, S3. 

Administrators', (see Executor* and 
Administrators ) 

Affray, definition and punUJuneut 
of, 133. 

Aliens, or Foreigners, their disquali- 
fications, 35 ; how naturalized, 
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Ambassador?, their appointment, 
powers, and duties, 163, 164. 

Amendments to Cons. U. S., how 
made, 166. 

Appeals of causes from Justices' 
Courts, how made, 93 

Apprentices, (see Masters and Ap- 
prentices.) 

Aristocracy, defined, 20. 

Army, what, and under whose su- 
perintendence, 151. 

Arrest and examination of oftend- 
• ere, 135. 

Assault and battery, definition and 
penalty, 132. 

Assessor of township, his powers 
and duties, 58, 62, 63. 

Assignments of property, when 
deemed fraudulent, 107. 108. 

Attachment, collection of debts by, 
91 t »3. 

Attainder of treason, (see Corrup- 
tion of Blood.) 

Attorney-general of United States, 
his duties and salary, 152. 

Auctioneers, regulations concern- 
ing, 80. 

Auditor of county, his election and 
duties, 51, 52, 64. 

Auditor of state, his appointment, 
43 ; duties and salary, 50. 

B*il, when and how taken of offend- 
ers, 135. 

Bailment, definition of > 112. 



Bailer and bailee, their liabilities 

113-115. 
Banks, nature and use of, 119-122. 
Betting and gaming, penalties and 

forfeitures, in cases of, 196. 
Bigamy, definition and punishment 

of, 130. 
Bill, defined, and how passed, 44, 45. 
Bill of exchange, form and uatarv 

of, 117, lift 
Bills of credit, states may not emit, 

166. 
Bribery, defined, and how punished, 

133 
Burglary, defined, and how punish- 
ed, 129. 

Canal fund, how and when estab- 
lished, 66. 

Canal fund commissioners, appoint- 
ment and duties of, 67, 68. 

Canal toils, the collection of, 68. 

Capital, defined, as relating to crime, 
123. 

Capitation tax, defined, and in what 
cases not to be laid, 165. 

Carriers of goods, dec , their respon- 
sibilities, 115. 

Certiorari, removal of causes bv, 
92,93. 

Chancery, courts of, their objects 
and power«, 95. 

Charge* des affaires, their business, 
163, 164. 

Clerk of township, powers and du- 
ties of, 56, 57. 

Civil government, defined, its ob- 
jects, &c , 13, 14, 15. 

Commencement of actions, or suite, 
(see Actions ) 

Commission, definition of, 47. 

Commissioners of county, their 
election, duties, &c, 51 

Committees, legislative objects and 
business of, 43-45. 

Common school fund and schools. 
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Commonwealth, definition of, 20. 

Confederation, nature of, 142-145. 

Congress, under confederation, how 
constituted, 142, 145, 170. 

Congress, under constitution, how 
constituted, &c, 145-147. 

Congress, powers of, 166-163 ; pow- 
ers prohibited to, 164, 1C5. 

Consignees and consignors, defined, 
110 

Constable*, their powers and duties, 
53. 

Constitution, defined, 21, 22; of 
Ohio, when and how formed, &1- 
83; of U. f*., when and how 
formed, 144, 145, 167. 

Consui«, the business of, 104; how 
appointed, 199, 200. 

Contracts, general laws concerning, 
107-109. 

Conveyances, (see Deeds and Mort- 
gages.) 

Copy -right?, (see Patents and Copy* 
rights.) 

Coroners, how chosen, 51 ; their 
powers' and duties, 54 } 55. 

Corporation, or body politic, defined, 

Corruption of blood, prohibited and 
defined, 165. 

County officers, their election, pow- 
ers, and duties, 51-56. 

Courts of iut-tice of the State of 
Ohio, 84-97 

Courts of the United States, organi- 
zation and jurisdiction of, 154, 155. 

Cursing and sweurisg prohibited, 
127. 

Customs, defined, 156. 

Deed, defined, its nature and effect, 
ana how proved, tec, 104-106'. 

Democracy, defined, II). 

Descent of property, in what order 
by inheritance, 101-103. 

Despotism, defined, 19. 

Devise, property how acquired by, 
101. 

Directors of poorhouse, their elec- 
tion and duties, 56. 

District courts, (sec Courts of United 
States.) 

District of Columbia, power of con- 
gress to legislate for, 162, 163. 

Disturbance of religious meetings, 
prohibited, 187. 

D iiw meu feactM, (set Fence*.} 



i Dower, right of by wife, 106. 
Duelling, what, and how punished. 

131. 
Duties, definition of, 25, 26, 156; 

specific and ad valorem, ISO. 

160. 

Election, general, when held, 34 j 
how conducted, &r.c, 34-37. 

Election of township officers, when 
held, die , 56. 

Electors ot president and vice> 
president, how chosen, 148, 149. 

Embezzlement, what, and how pun- 
ished, 132. 

Envoy, his powers and business, 
163, 1&. 

Equity, courts of, (see Chancery.) 

Escape of prisoners, aiding of, pen- 
alty for, 181, 133. 

Ebcheated land*, what, 102. * 

Excise, definition of, 156. 

Execution, collection of judgments 
by, 90, W. 

Executive departmeut of Ohio* 46 : 
of U. S , 147-150. 

Executors and administrators, ap- 
pointment and duiies ot' 103, 104. 

Ex post facto law, detine*£and pro* 
moiled, 104. 

False imprisonment, defined, and 

penalty for, 132. 
False pretence*, obtaining goods by, 

punishable, 132. 
Federal, definition of, 170. 
Fe»*s and salaries, difibrence be* 

tween, 52, 5$. 
Fences, regulations concerning, 75. 
Foreigners, naturalization of, &c, 

160, 161. 
Forgery and counterfeiting, defined, 

and how punched, 130. 
Freeholder, definition of, 30. 
Fuudt, revenue, and property of the 

state, 65-75. 

Government, d» lined, 13, 15; differ 

ent forms of, 13-21. 
Government of the United States, 

nature of, described, 142-145. 
Governor, election, and powers and 

duiies oi\ 46-18. 
Guardian and ward, 125. 

Udbt** corwoss vtvs^R^t *& ^sres** 
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Highways, (see Supervisor* of High- 
ways.) 
Homicide, different kinds of. defined, 

Husband and wife, relations be- 
tween, 123, 121. 

Idiots and lunatics, provisions con- 
cerning, 80, 81. 
Impeachment, not pardonable, 47; 

trial and punishment of, 97, 98. 
Imposts, meaning of, 156. 
Incest, what, and how punished, 

131. 
Insurance companies, object and 

formation of, 121, 122. 
Interest, regulations concerning, 

118. 
Intestate, defined, 101 ; his property, 

how disposed of ? 102-104. 
Issue, how joined in justices' courts, 

87. 

Judgment, what, and when render- 
ed, 87. 90 ; collection of, 90. 91. 

Judges, their appointment ana pow- 
ers, (see Courts.) 

Juries in justices' courts, how ob- 
tained, 89. 

T uries, grand and petit, how obtain- 
ed, their duties, 96, 97. 

Jurisdiction, definition of, 85. 

Justice of the peace, his election, 
jurisdiction, and duties, 85-88. 

Larceny, grand and petit, defined, 

and how punished, 130. 
Law, defined, 14 ; of nature and 

revelation, 16, 17. " 
Laws, civil and political, 22; statute 

and common, 101 ; how made, 

42-46 ; how published, 48, 49. 
Lease, what, and when valid, 106, 

107. 
Legislature, how composed, 37-39 ; 

time of meeting, its business, &c., 

40-43. 
Letters testamentary and of admin- 
istration, 104. 
Libel, defined, and liability in case 

of, 134, 140. 
Liberty, defined. 16; of conpcience, 

138; of speech, tec, 138, 139. 
Library, state, described, &c, 74. 
Lien, definition and effect of, 110- 

JJ& 
Lunatic asylum, management of>*U 



Maiming, what, and how ptmiaba- 

ble, 131. 
Manslaughter, defined, and how 

punished, 129. m 
Marque and reprisal, letters of, how 

granted, 162. 
Marriage, laws concerning, 122, 

123. 
Masters, apprentices, and servant* 

rights of, 126-128. 
Militia, regulations concerning, 82- 

84. 
Ministerial fund, how constituted, 73L 
Ministers abroad, business of, 163^ 

164. 
Minors, or infants, rights and reapojfc- 

sibilities of, 126. 
Mints, where established, &c , Kft. 
Monarchy, described, &c, 18. 
Money, power of congress to coin* 

&c, 161. 
Mortgage, nature and effect of, and 

how discharged, 106. 
Murder, defined, and how punished* 

128. 

National road, making and manage- 
ment of, 73, 74. 

Naturalization, defined, 85 ; by 
whom, and how done, 160, 161. 

Navy, what, and affairs of, by whom 
managed, 151, 152. 

Negative, or veto, .defined, and ob- 
ject of, 45. 

Nonsuit, judgment for, in what eases 
granted, 90. 

Notes, promissory, laws relating to, 
115-117. 

Nuisances, what, and penalties for, 
81. 

Oath of office, definition and obiec* 

of, 40 
Opening gravee, how punishable, 

133. 

ParJon, in what case?, and by whom 

granted, 47. 
Parent and child, obligations and 

rights of, 124, 125. 
Parliament, how composed, 20 
Partnerships, law concerning, 1£L 

113. 
Patents and copy-rights, how, and 

tot viYv&X \feTK\a ^rooted, 161, 162. 
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Fn-fary, defined, and how punished, 

Personal estate, defined, 62. 

Pleadings and set-ons of parties to 
anils, 87. 

Poll, defined, 96. 

Polygamy, (see Bigamy.) 

Poor, how and by whom provided 
for, 66, 67, 58. 

Postmaster-general, his powers, du- 
ties, &c , 152. 

Post-office department, management 
of, 152, 153. 

Powers of congress described, 156- 
164. 

Powers prohibited to congress and 
the Ft a tee, 164-166. 

President and vice-president, their 
election, duties, «fec, 147-160. 

Principal and agent, rights and re- 
sponsibilities of, 110. 111. 

Printing, public, (see State Printer.) 

process, in law, defined, 86. 

Prosecuting attorney, election and 
duties of, 55, 56. 

Public works, board of, how consti- 
tuted, and duties of, 67. 

Quorum, defined, 40, 41. 

Racing horses, penalties for. 138. 

Recorder of county, election and 
business of, 51-54. 

Real estate, defined, 62; title to, 
how acquired, 101, 102. 

Removal of eau:>es, &c, (see Ap- 
peals and Certiorari.) 

Representatives, house of, (see Le- 
gtelatore and Congress ) 

Reprieve, what, and By whom 
gran tea, 47. 

Republic, defined, 20. 

Revenue, defined, 60; national, how 
raised, 166, 157 

Right*, civil, natural, tec, defined, 
15, 16. 

Rights of person and property, de- 
fined, 100, 101. 

Riots, what, and punishment of, 
132 

Road fund, how constituted, 73. 

kohforv. denui'd, and how punish- 
able, 129. 

Sabbath-breaking, prohibited, 136. 



Secretary of state of Ohio, appoint* 
ment and duties of, 48, 49. 

Secretaries of navy, state, treasury, 
and war, (U. S.,} 150-152. 

Senate of Ohio, now constituted* 
vacancies in, how filled, 39; of 
U. States, how constituted, 145. 

Sheriff", election and duties of, 51, 54. 

Shows, &c. prohibited, 137. 

Slander and libel, defined, and lia- 
bility for, 1 10. 

Stages, regulations concerning, 81. 

State printer, appointment and du- 
ties of, 50. 

Stocks, state, defined, 67. 

Strays, regulations concerning, 76,77. 

SubpcBni, and bervire of, 88. 

Suit;* at law, (see Actions.) 

Summons, what, how served and 
returned, 96, 87. 

Superintendents of schools, state* 
county, and townships, 71, 72. 

Superintendent of poorhoupe, ap- 
pointment and duties of, 56. 

Supervisors of hiphwnvs, their pow 
ere and duties, 58, 50. 

Surveyor, county, election of, 61 $ 
his duties, 55. 

Swearing and cursing, forbidden, 
137. 

Taverns, regulations concerning, 78, 

79. 
Taxation, direct and indirect, de- 
fined, 156. 
Taxes, assessment and collection of> 

62-*4. 
Teachers of schools, examination 

of, 72. 
Tender, how mad* to be lawful, 

165, 166. 
Testator, defined, 101 ; his property., 

how disposed of, 103, 104. 
Tolls for grinding grain, 78. 
Townhhip officer.*, their election, 

powers, and duties, 56-69. 
Towns, incorporation of, and their 

powers, 60-62 
Treason, defined, (see Cons. U. S„ 

Art. 3, Sec. &} 
Treaties, defined, r.nd how made, 

163. 
Treasurer of state, 48-50 ; of county, 

53 ; of township, 58. 
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Union of the states, nature of, 142- 
145. 

United States* surplus revenue, (de- 
posit fund,) 70. 

University (und, how constituted, 
72. 

Usury, definition of, &c, 113. 

Venire, definition and service of, 89. 
Verdict, meaning of, and how ren- 
dered, 89, 90. 



Voters, qualifications of, 34-36. 
War. power of congress to declar** 

Warrant, nature and authority of, 91. 

Weights and measures, regulation* 
concerning, 77, 7h. 

Wills and testaments, how made, 
proved, &c, 103, 104. 

Witnesses, subpoenaing and testi- 
mony of, 88. 
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ALTERATIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 



Erin the present edition of this work, several corrections have been 
made, some of which were rendered necessary by changes in the laws, 
others by original errors. Some of the sections requiring amendment) 
have been corrected in the pages where they occur ; those which have 
Dot, are designated by a star (*) which refers to a correction at the end 
of the work. 

Page 50. The several branches of printing for the state, are, by an 
act of 1846, to be let out in separate contracts to the lowest bidder, for 
the term of three years. Three sureties are required ; the bonds to be 
$3,000 for each branch of the printing. 

P. 62. By an act of 1846, twenty acres of land, connected with 
school and meeting houses, are exempt from taxation, if used only tor 
the accommodation of the schools and religious societies. The follow- 
ing personal property is also exempt ; household furniture, beds, find 
books of private families, to the value of $100 ; of keepers of taverns 
and boarding houses, $200 ; weaiing apparel ; food for the family (ex- 
cept boarders) ; tools of mechanics to the value of $150 ; family impl »- 
ments ; horses and neat cattle under two years old, mules and asses un- 
der a year and a half, and sheep and swine under six months ; one cow, 
eight sheep, and four hogs of every family not having over $100 in 
Value of other taxable property. 

P. 105. In this state, the deed of the first purchase! holds the land 
if recorded, within six months from date. With regard to mortgages, 
however, the first on record takes precedence. Conveyances are to be 
recorded in the office of the county recorder, not in the clerk's office. 

P. 123. By an act of 1846, the interest of a married man in the real 
estate of his wife is, in this state, no longer liable to be taken for the 
payment of his debts, during her life or the lives of her children. 

P. 136. An act of 1646, " more effectually to prevent gambling," 
imposes heavier penalties. A person keeping any gaming table, or 
other gaming device to win or gain money or other property, or being 
engaged in gambling as a business, is to be deemed a comrnou gambler 
Bud is liable to be imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than one 
year, nor more than five years, and fined $500, to be paid inio the 
county treasury for echool purposes. For keeping a room or building 
fur gaming, fine from 50 to $500. 
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Including a Comprehensive View of the Government of the State 
of Ohio, and Abstract of the Laws, showing the Rights, Duties, 
and Responsibilities of Citizens in the Civil and Domestic Rela- 
tions; with an Outline of the Government of the United States: 
adapted to the capacities of Children and Youth, and designed 
for Families and Schools,— By Andrew W. Youn&, Author of 
"Science of Government." M. C. YOUNGLOVE, Cleveland. 

Appreciating the object of introducing among our citizens the 
study of the general principles of Government, and believing the 
work of A. W. Young, on the Government of Ohio, and the Uni- 
ted States, to be well adapted to the object for which it is designed, 
we commend the same to the patronage of our fellow citizens, as 
being in our opinion worthy of a place in every family, and especi- 
ally do we desire to see it in the hands of the young men of our 
State, upon whom will soon devolve the administration of its laws, 
and we believe that were the study generally introduced into our 
Academies, and Common Schools, the young men of our State 
would thereby be more competent to discharge the duties of free- 
men, and to exercise intelligently the privilege of the elective fran- 
chise. 

LEWIS GRANGER, 

JAMES ROWLAND, 

WM. W. IRWIN, 

WM, BUSHNELL, 

JAS. D. SUMMERS. 

HUBBARD COLBY, 

BARNABAS BURNS, 



Mansfield, April 13, 1847. 



M. BARTLEY, 
ISAAC J. ALLEN, 
JAMES E. COX, 
A. G. MILLER, 
JOS. H1LDRETH, 
F. E. COPE. 
JOSEPH RITTER, 
GEORGE AMENBRANT, 
JACOB BRINKERHOFF. 



Sandusky Citt, Nov. 15, 1846. 
The School Examiners for Erie County, beg leave to recom- 
mend to their fellow citizens of the State of Ohio, a work entitled 
First Lessons in Civil Government, by A. W. Young. We regard 
it as emphatically a book for the times, adapted to the Common 
Schools, and excellent in its kind and character, and wish it were 
introduced and studied in every School in the State. 

L> HALL, 
A. C. HUESTIS, 
A. H. MASS. 
We the Directors of the City of Sandusky, concur in the above. 

F. M. FOLLETT, 
N. F. MERRY. 
Nov. 17, 1846. 
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' The subscriber has examined n hook entitled Fi 
Civil Government, by Andrew W. Young, designed for Familii 
andSchools.aridhieno hesitation in saying that be deems the book 
la be well calculated in promote the interest of education, and fit 
the mind of the rising gene'eiiim for a proper discharge of their 
duties bb citizens, and he hope! and belives that the booh will so 
meet and receive the patruniiing confidence of our citizens, a) to 
ensure its universal lecrption, and adoption into our Common 
Schools as a class book. 

WfLLIS PORTER, 
SupetintenJe:;! olCom. Schools, Dover Township. 
Dover, Sept. 2£, 1847. 
I concur in the above 



After a careful examination of the work entitled Civil Govern- 
ment, I am so well pleased with the general character of the work 
that I am now intra Judnij ii into [fit! Institnuon under my control ; 
and a good class is already formed. 1 think the book ia just of that 
character which we have long needed in our higher and common 
Schools, and I hope and believe it will soon be generally used as a 
class book in all our schools 

L, ANDREWS, Principal. 

Ashland Academy. 1347. 

I have examined Young's Civil Government, and consider it well 
adapted to the object fur which it was prepared; it contains a targe 

condensed and systr mis** J as to be particularly adapted to the use 
of Schools It is also a valuable Manual to be put into the hands 
of the young. 

H. W. WILLIAMS, 

Principal of Huron Institute. 
Milan, 0.. Nov., 184S. 

Having examined Young's Civil Government, I can unhesita- 
tingly recommend it as a woifcwrll adapted to teach what it aims 
to teach, and worthy of a place in all our Schoola and Families in 
Ohio. JEREMIAH HALL. 

Principal of Norwalk Institute, 

Norwalk, Sept. 4,1841. 
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Brooklyn, 0. 9 Sept 15, 1847. 
I htte carefully examined the work entitled Young s Civil Gov- 
eminent, and feel no hesitation in saying that I regard it as one of 
the most useful books that can be put into the hands of our youth. 
The style is plain, easy, and interesting, the matter such as every 
American Youth ought to learn. I cheerfully recommend its gen- 
eral and extensive use. 

C. H. CHURCHILL, 

Prin. of Brooklyn Centre Acad. 



We, the undersigned, do hereby certify, that we have examined 
Young's First Lessons in Civil Government, with care, and do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the public as a book well adapted to the 
use of schools. The practical lessons upon our Government and 
Laws contained in this work, will render it a valuable anxiliary in 
the cause of Education; and we think its utility must be acknowl 
edged by all. 

LUCIUS FULLER, 
SULLIVAN D. HARRIS, 
AZOR ABEL, 
School Directors of Trumbull Co. 



Warren, June, 1846, 

Having hastily examined a copy of A. W. Young's First Lessons 
in Civil Government, as published by M. C. Younglove, I have no 
hesitation in saying I consider it a valuable acquisition, well adapted 
to the wants of the student, professional man, and men of business 
generally. LEICESTER KING. 

I regard Young's Civil Government, as an excellent school book 
The author has adapted to the comprehension of youth those prin- 
ciples, in the constitution and laws of our country, which it is mos* 
important for every citizen to know. 

W. D. BEATTIE, 
Prin. of Classical and English High School, Cleveland. 



Jefferson, November 23, 1846. 
I have examined the work entitled First Lessons in Civil Gov- 
ernment, by Andrew W. Young, and take great pleasure in rec- 
omending it to the people of Ohio, as a most valuable compilation, 
comprising more valuable information upon the subject of our gov- 
ernment and laws, than any other work of the size that has come 
under my notice. 

J. R. GIDDINGS. 
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